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AN APODICTIC APPROACH TO REALITY 


“Ww is the fundamental sense of all genuine philosophy ? Is it not 

the tendency to free philosophy from every possible prejudice that 
it may become a truly autonomous science, forming itself from ultimate 
evidences drawn from the subject himself and finding in these evidences 
its absolute justification ?”! To substantiate the position implied in this 
question, Husserl could rely on nothing less stringent than immediate 
and apodictic evidence. Apodictic certitude demands not only positive 
evidence of “‘being”’, but also the impossibility of “‘non-being’”’. An 
apodictic affirmation in contrast to a mere certitude of fact must be 
based on matters whose “‘non-being”’ is absolutely inconceivable. It 
must refer to necessary and essential matters, and hence exclude all 
evidence based on the senses, such as the existence and presence of 
this paper. Moreover, for philosophy which lays claim to the title of 
the first science, a necessity of consequence does not suffice, unless it 
is based upon apodictically evident and ultimate origins. There can 
be no postulates or assumptions which go beyond the given. All philo- 
sophical knowledge must be founded upon ultimate realities, imme- 
diately and apodictically evident. Such is Husserl’s meaning when he 
demands a presuppositionless beginning for philosophy. This attempt 
to overcome the relativism of the philosophical positions of the 19th 
century led to a renascence of the theoretical spirit. 

The simple affirmation of an Absolute does not fulfill the conditions 
of apodictic evidence, even if it appears as a necessity imposed by the 
a priori necessary conditions of objective knowledge. Such a priori 
conditions may be necessary postulates of pure reason, but they are 
not thereby apodictically evident. The differentiating factor in a pheno- 
menological quest for the apodictic origins of the Absolute consists in 
a presentation of the essential conditions of objective knowledge as a 
matter of experience. This undertaking is achieved not in a direct or 
straightforward experience of objects, but in an immanent reflective 
experience of the original necessities of the experiencing. Such an 
immediate experience of eidetic necessity is termed an intuition by the 
founder of phenomenology. In the unfolding of the very foundations 
of all knowledge, every methodological step must bear the imprint 
of apodictic evidence. 


1 E. Husserl, Cartesianische Meditationen (Haag, M. Nijhoff, 1950) p. 47. 
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From these few introductory remarks, let us turn to the fundamental 
question of this paper. Does the phenomenological method of ideation 
provide an apodictic foundation for philosophy? Accordingly, I shall 
confine myself to a brief consideration of intuitive consciousness as a 
basic requisite and valid starting point for an apodictic knowledge of 
reality. Secondly, the validity of a genuine intuition of non-empirical 
matters (eidos) and the resultant transcendentalization of certain ideal 
types of unity must be carefully studied. We may ask: are these ideal 
types valid categories for an interpretation of the sense of natural ex- 
perience ? Furthermore, is the scientific non-validity of natural experience 
apodictically evident? As a result of this discussion, we begin to discern 
certain well-defined limits with regard to the extent of apodicticity and 
adaequacy in a genuine knowledge of all reality. 


I. Intuitive consciousness 


In the first place, the requirement of apodictic evidence for all philo- 
sophical truth severely limits the use of traditional logic as a tool of 
analysis, because logic as well as all other sciences are based upon a 
pre-given ‘‘experience’’ or pre-given cultural forms, which carry their 
meaning and sense into logic. Logic is in reality the practical norms 
of scientific expression constructed by generations of scientists.2 Thus 
we cannot as Descartes accept the ego cogito as an apodictic basic axiom, 
from which a deductive world-science is derived more geometrico.? On 
the contrary, the scientific work of a philosophy which goes back to 
ultimate origins must be carried on in the spheres of direct intuition 
and without the apparatus of conclusions and proofs.‘ Without the 
intuitive experience of the objective origins of all essential and neces- 
sary meanings, an affirmation of any meaning as valid knowledge 
presupposes certain principles and forms of reasoning are infallible 
methods of acquiring knowledge. Nothing can be clearer than Husserl’s 
attempt to go beyond abstractive and deductive techniques, as is 
apparent from his repeated emphasis on making a new beginning, his 
penetrating analyses of traditional logic, and his own unique descriptive 
approach to all speculative problems. With the aid of a new metho- 
dology, free from many presuppositions and limitations of Aristotelian 


E. Husserl, Formale und transzendentale Logik (Halle, Niemeyer, 1929) 
p. 8. 
* Cart. Med., p.9 
* Z. Husserl, “Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft’, Logos, I (1910) 
Pp. 341. 
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methodology, Husserl aims to uncover a new and deeper sense of reality 
as a foundation of scientific philosophy. 

Phenomenology involves the acceptance of consciousness as the 
natural and most fundamental starting point for a critical validation 
of scientific knowledge. From the immediate facts of consciousness 
itself, the abstractive processes of thought and the deductive and 
intuitive methods of procedure must be investigated in order that their 
genuine nature and validity may become apparent. Consciousness as 
a starting point has been adopted by many philosophers, among others 
St. Augustine who followed this path in his own pioneering way and 
Descartes who is chiefly responsible for this trend in modern philosophy. 
Yet according to Husserl Descartes, instead of fully analysing the 
givenness of the pure cogifo in its inexhaustible richness, at once asserted 
the existence of a separated substantia cogitans as the only indubitable 
thing in the world, the source of all further conclusions about the rest 
of the world.’ What lack of descriptive exactitude and logical pre- 
cision marked the Cartesian excursion into the fields of a contradictory 
trancendental realism is now apparent to all. 

Only a thorough analysis of conscious experiences and their con- 
tents can free us from the credulity of naive realism as well as the ever 
present danger of a priori short-cuts, such as Descartes mapped out 
for the unwary. What we actually “‘see’’ in the field of pure ego-experi- 
ence is quite different from the supposed objects presented in natural 
experience. Many constitutive and constructive suppositions weave 
themselves into the texture of these objects in the very process of 
presentation. The perceived object is not a simple photographic re- 
presentation of something existing, but an intentional interpretation, 
based upon a series of inner act-experiences. The act-character of 
knowing and thinking something manifests itself as a basic function 
of consciousness within the knowledge process.* We are not, however, 
directly aware of this act-character of all knowledge, but can detect 
it only by means of phenomenological reflective analysis. We are actu- 
ally living in our world of idealized, generalized experience, a world 
pre-given to us and ready-made in logical experience, and we accept 
our world as an accurate duplicate of an individualized transcendent 
existing world. The world of experience, interpreted as a universe 
existing in itself and determined in itself, is an outcome of our beliefs, 


5 Cart. Med., p. 63. 
6 E. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen (Halle, Niemeyer, 4. Aufl., 1928) 
B. II, Teil I, p. 1. 


1* 
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modified by the systematic constructs of the mathematical and natural 
sciences.’ According to Husserl this state of affairs is a “constitution”. 
To understand what ‘‘constitution’”’ consists in, we must attempt to 
understand the essence of consciousness in pre-world isolation, what 
consciousness “‘is” and what it “means”. Knowledge as such is the 
instatement of things in the form of meanings and conscious elements. 
Prior to the experience of the meaning of something, is the essence of 
meaning, judgment, etc., in itself a something. 

Now all our natural* experiences of world-life and all judgments 
about experience are constituted knowledge, i. e., the translation of 
the non-conscious matter of sensation into meanings. Our actual 
knowledge is coextensive with our predicative or judgmental experien- 
ces. Ontologically prior to actual knowledge is the essence and essential 
activities of consciousness which can be termed a pre-predicative or 
prelogical experience of meanings. This strata of reality is like the 
pilings and foundations of a building, which cannot be seen without 
tearing down the building. Another level of prior organization is the 
sedimentation of meanings due to the accumulated experiences and 
scientific labors of mankind, whereby certain objects and experiences 
have a “supposed”’ and accepted signification. In all thought and values 
there is a continual progression, for we are always building new ideas 
and concepts upon the old. Building is the work of science and natural 
experience, but “founding” or laying the foundations for the super- 
structures of life is to be the work of philosophy. In a certain sense, 
philosophical experience and natural experience are going in opposite 
directions. The philosopher wishes to find out how the constituted 
superstructures of life have come about by investigating the sedimented 
substructures of prior experience. Hence he reduces all accepted know- 
ledge to the level of intentional activity of consciousness, that he may 
see if these structured“ beliefs’ have an authentic origin in the ob- 
jective experiences of pure consciousness. In other words, philosophy 
is the verification of constitutive knowledge experience. 

For example, the mathematization of nature, which arose from the 
conceptual methods of Euclidean geometry and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the positive sciences, is so taken for granted that we clothe 
every single intuitive giveness of experience with a mathematical cloak 


7 - * cance Erjfahrung und Urteil (Hamburg, Claasen & Goverts, 1948) 
p. 38 

ithe use of the term ‘“‘natural’”’ in Husserl signifies the spatial, sensible, 
non-metaphysical, non-spiritual, and includes the realm of the positive 
sciences, what is knowable and measurable by the methods of these sciences. 
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of ideas, as if these were the actual data of the universe as it is “in itself’. 
Due to such mathematical and other idealizations, our original intui- 
tions and experiences are interpreted in the sense of a world existing 
“in itself” and objectively determinable. Phenomenology is an attempt 
to return to the original intuitions (the pre-predicative origins of scien- 
tifically constituted knowledge) not for the purpose of denying the 
value of logically organized scientific knowledge, but for the purpose 
of clarifying the presuppositions of knowledge and validating its ge- 
nuine sense.® 

Constituted knowledge is then a conceptual outgrowth of an original 
intuitive experience, be this the work of social or individual conscious- 
ness. Constituted or predicative knowledge is mediate knowledge, not 
in a temporal but in a structural or ontological sense. A phenomeno- 
logical analysis of constituted knowledge is the finding and verification 
of the “object” or “‘thing’’ or conscious sense, which produces the 
judgment. Accordingly, Husserl coined the slogan: “‘Back to the things 
themselves’’, thus placing the epistemological problem squarely in a 
descriptive return to the original seeing of the matters referred to in 
their peculiar status as immediate facts or experiences of consciousness. 
Thus the verification of a scientific construct is not the work of dis- 
cursive reasoning, but an actual presentation of the matters to which 
it refers. The ultimate source of scientific verification is an intuition, 
and thereby intuition becomes the principle of principles for the phe- 
nomenologist: “An intuition as an original givenness is an authentic 
source of knowledge, and everything that presents itself in intuition 
in this original manner (so to speak in its bodily reality) is to be accepted 
simply as the very thing given although only within the limits of its 
actual giving.’’?° 

Prior to Ideen, Logische Untersuchungen explained an intuition as a 
fulfillment of a vague intentional meaning by means of a correlation 
between the intended meaning of a proposition and the presentation 
of its proportionate object. This basic concept of intuition is not re- 
pudiated in the later analyses of deen. The ideal of a complete fulfillment 
or intuition of the meaning of a proposition includes both the “matter”, 
i.e. the nominal terms expressing a perception in some way, and the 
“categorial form”, i.e., the meaning factors such as form-words: 

® Evfahrung, p. 40 ff. 

30 E. Husserl, Ideen zu einer veinen Phainomenologie, I, (1913), (Neue 
Aufl., Ausg. Biemel, 3. Bd., Haag, Nijhoff, 1950, 1952), B. I, p. 43. (Note: 


All references from the first book of Ideen corresponds to the pagination 
of the earlier edition.) 
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the, an, some, etc. or grammatical position as attributive, predica- 
tive, etc." 

First of all, with regard to the fulfillment of the ‘‘matter’’, no great 
problem is involved, at least not in the expression of actually perceived 
data, since it is only a question of the commonly admitted notion of 
sensuous intuition. Indeed, Husserl admits a further refinement into 
his theory of perception by way of two abstract moments in the very 
act of perceiving, namely, the sensuous data or “‘hyletic’’ matter and 
the sense-giving form. The union of these two abstract moments in a 
concrete experience makes the experience an apprehension of a perceived 
object. In a continuous or repeated straightforward perceiving of a 
spatio-temporal object, the actual hyletik matter, e. g. the given “color” 
may vary from moment to moment, because of a change for instance 
in the angle of vision, still one and the same perceived object is appre- 
hended. This aspect of a phenomenological theory of perception is 
called the adumbration-theory.'* It clearly restricts the role of sensuous 
intuition to a mere presentation of unformed content, whose sense is 
then apprehended and in turn interpreted in terms of some object. 
Though this topic is deserving of mere attention in its own right, we 
must turn from the individual object to the categorial meanings ex- 
pressed in propositions and general names. 


General meanings expressed in the form of the proposition do not 
directly have their origin in the sensuous intuition of a single thing, 
because in such statements the sensuous object is not meant in itself, 
but is related to categories and general meanings other than itself. At 
most the sensuous intuition is an occasion for further knowledge acts, 
as we Shall see. Still, there can be no doubt that every intellective 
experience in general can be made an object of pure intuition, and in 
this ‘‘seeing”’ there is an absolute givenness.’* Otherwise, in the suppo- 
sition that categorial senses were incapable of actual objectivation and 
of a corresponding, intuitive, immediate self-givenness in the form of 


11M. Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology, (Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. P., 1943) pp. 448 ff. 

as Ideen, I, p. 74 f. 

18 To hold that this aspect of Husserl’s description of the knowledge 
process is the same as that of the Empiricists in the sense of a scientific 
sensism, seems to be an unwarranted interpretation, based on the assump- 
tion that there is no similarity between empirical knowledge and essential 
knowledge in Husserl. This position is advanced by A. Brunner, La personne 
incarnée, (Paris, Beauchesne, 1947) pp. 83 ff. 

u“ ve Husserl Die Idee der ‘Phanomenologie (Ausg. Biemel, Haag, Nijhoff, 
1950) P- 31. 
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ideal unities, all scientific knowledge would be mere supposition and 
belief, void of apodictic evidence. 

Consequently, a phenomenological concept of intuition must be 
broadened beyond the common acceptance of sensuous perceivedness, 
though in some respects it is analogous to it. In the first place, every 
intuition is a mode of knowledge, a rational mode of givenness in oppo- 
sition to both the sense impressions of Hume and any irrational and 
inexplicable awareness such as a Bergson might postulate. Essentially, 
an intuition is not a supposition, arising from an ultimate inexplicable- 
ness, but the fulfillment of an intended meaning in the actual presen- 
tation of an object in itself. Insufficient is the mere presentation of a 
term such as “man” with a somewhat vague connotation, for words 
and images are not objects. They merely signify, intend, mean some- 
thing. For an intuition there must be a presentation and an actual 
experiencing of whatever object-reality corresponds to the meaning 
of the term “‘man”’. Such presentation is called “‘self-givenness’’, given- 
ness “‘in person”’, or “in bodily reality”. These terms evidently do not 
refer to an external object impressing itself upon consciousness, but 
on the contrary, indicate that the intuitional activity of self-presentation 
proceeds from the experience or better still from the acts of consciousness. 
For it is of the very essence of knowledge to be an intentional experience 
of consciousness. On the other hand, we must not readily conclude that 
the object in its selfness is merely a subjective construction of con- 
sciousness, for such intuitional content implies a polarity in respect to 
conscious intentional experience, and hence is in no way immanent 
content of conscious experience, but on the contrary, transcends the 
conscious experience as something correlative to it. In a certain 
sense, we can even say that such a type of intentional experience de- 
mands and specifies a corresponding object because of the intrinsically 
inseparable noetic-noematic relationship that obtains between the 
experience and the experienced. Accordingly, the act of knowing in 
contrast to the content is an immanent act, and its very possibility 
implies a transcendence. The experience of a color is not itself a color; 
otherwise we could not speak of a relation of fulfillment or correspon- 
dence, which implies non-identity. A fulfillment implies that the 
intuitional givenness of the object itself be a total givenness of self in 
the sense that it only signifies itself and nothing more, precisely because 
the intuited content is the presentation of the original and authentic 
object. In other words, an original intuition is death to all further 
regressive intentionality. If intentionality or hidden potentialities of 
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deeper signification still lives in the self-givenness of an object, that 
object is not the original. We have not yet attained a pure perceptive 
experience. 

We may now define an intuition as an immediate pure perception 
of the selfgivenness of an ideal object in its transcendental origins. 
The “immediateness” of the perception is not a qualification of the 
act of giving but of the object given, in as far as it is present “‘in person’”’. 
This immediateness of the given is well exemplified in the intuition of 
a categorial or general meaning, such as might be expressed in the 
judgment: The Star-Spangled Banner is a melody. The meaning of the 
term melody is not dependent upon my hearing a rendition of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. The hearing of this tune is indeed a sensuous 
intuition, which may be viewed simply in its entirety or in its individual 
notes variously related to one another and to the whole. In the second 
instance, these part-relationships are at first perceived abstractively 
as real forms of connection, which are representative only of this particular 
experience, and not of melody in general. The basic theoretical relation- 
ships constituting melody in general are categorial and ideal in nature. 
These categorial acts of consciousness are “founded” upon the sensuous 
perceiving, and are called “founded acts’’ by Husserl, though in them- 
selves they constitute a new act-synthesis. Hence the meaning of “melo- 
dy’’ does not depend upon experiencing a particular melody but upon 
certain essential necessities, which coalesce in an objective unit of 
meaning, capable of being intuitively apprehended or “seen” in itself 
independent of any reference to the Star-Spangled Banner, or of any 
other individual manifestation of “melody”. The general notion of 
melody is not predetermined by a psychic experience of a musical 
rendition, but melody is predicated of the Spar-Spangled Banner as a 
single instance of such an ideal sense. Genetically speaking, the 
general essence of melody can be mediately founded in a series of acts 
beginning with a single psychic perceiving, but at the same time imme- 
diately intuited in itself.1* 

As a phenomenological process, therefore, an intuition is not neces- 
sarily nor principally a sensuous perceiving nor an abstractive considera- 
tion of a sensuous experience, but a genuine reflective experience of 
the givenness of authentic ideal objectivities in themselves. The act of 
giving in sensuous perceivedness is qualitatively or descriptively dif- 
ferent from the intuitional giving of categorial perceivedness, in as far 
as the former refers to sensuous objects and their concrete relatedness, 

‘18 Farber, Found., pp. 459 ff. 
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while the latter refers to the categorial forms themselves which make 
sensuous objects and their relational modes intelligible. 


In advocating intuitive knowledge, Husserl does not imply that all 
knowledge of sensuous objects nor of categorial and general meanings 
is intuitive, but merely that they are in their own individual ways 
capable of intuitive presentation. In any given proposition of natural 
experience as “This paper is white’, the meaning is only partially given 
and partially presupposed. The universality of the predicate “‘white’’, for 
example, is not explicity given. Intuition, then, in phenomenology is 
primarily a theoretical basis for apodictically certain knowledge, but it 
does not follow that all scientific knowledge is apodictically certain as a 
matter of presentation. Furthermore, Husserl is principally concer ned 
with essential and necessary knowledge. The phenomenological method is 
a means of isolating the genuine sense of real objects and real relations 
in order that the actual matters presupposed in knowledge may be 
“seen” in themselves. The meaning of a judgment usually far exceeds 
the givenness of perceptive experience; in fact, experience is intelligible 
only in terms of categorial forms and general meanings. And since these 
knowledge factors may not be left a matter of pure supposition, there 
must be something that necessarily determines them. The authentic 
experience of such ideal necessities in themselves is not only a possibility, 
but in fact a prerequisite for the clarification of scientific knowledge. 
Husserl calls such a realization and foundation of intended meanings 
an intuition. Accordingly there is no meaning that cannot or will not 
ultimately lead to an original givenness of some kind, if it is carefully 
subjected to the scrutiny of patient phenomenological analysis. In 
other words, every meaning is ultimately self-explicable. The terminus 
of a specialized reflective technique is that intuitive immediacy of 
object-givenness which avoids all errors and presuppositions and thus 
serves as an original approach to absolute and apodictic knowledge.* 


II. Eidetic intuition and natural experience 


Intuitive consciousness as a reflective perceiving of certain original 
matters in themselves is proposed as a source of attaining an apodictic 
realm of non-empirical, ideal being. This reflective experience is to be 
conceived as prior to all organization which occurs in and constitutes 


16 This interpretation of intuition in a universal sense seems to me more 
in accord with the basic intention of phenomenology than the other which 
would exclude intuition from the later ‘‘constitutional’” phenomenology: 
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knowledge, and as such offers an authentic foundation for the validation 
of knowledge processes. 

This somewhat unusual notion of intuition may not be so foreign to 
the Cartesian criterion of truth — a clear and distinct idea — as might 
at first appear. For Descartes, the only assurance of truth to be found 
in the cogito, is that I very clearly see that to think I must be — ergo 
sum. Consequently, anything we see in the same clear and distinct 
manner is true. A clear idea is “‘one that is present and manifest to an 
attentive spirit’, while a distinct idea is ‘one that is so precise and 
different from all others, that it comprehends in itself that which mani- 
festly appears to one who considers it as he must’’. Now neither is 
Husserl satisfied with mere manifestations of meanings or ideas, but 
differs from Descartes in the method of rendering a clear idea distinct. 
He goes “‘back to the thing itself” as something irreducible to another 
and absolutely distinct in its intuitive self-presentation, and in so doing 
Husserl opens consciousness as a limitless field of investigation, whe- 
reas Descartes curtails the givenness of the cogito by deductive 
shortenings. Fundamentally, the difference is methodological, while 
the intention is the same. 

Some philosophers especially those belonging to the Aristotelian 
tradition speak of ‘‘self-evident truths” and “‘self-evident principles” 
as immediate facts of consciousness critically established in philosophi- 
cal reflection. These facts are then assumed as the valid premises for 
the foundation of the entire superstructure of knowledge. In as far as 
such “‘self-evident truths” are really inescapable facts of consciousness 
and prior to all organized knowledge, they do not greatly differ from 
the “eidetic’’ truths of phenomenology, and indeed the mode of establi- 
shing them in critical philosophical reflection means about the same 
as what Husserl deigns to call “intuition of essence’. For a genuine 
“eidetic intuition” is the perceptive awareness of something indubitable, 
something which is the necessary presupposition that things are at all 
conceivable and imaginable. Eidetic truths as well as self-evident 
principles are conceived as the ultimate origins at least of intelligibility 
or meaning, if not also of Being in a metaphysical sense. Such truths 
are evident both negatively and positively: negatively, in so far as 
without them everything else is inconceivable; positively, in so far as 
all things are inchoatively and potentially experienced in seeing them. 
They are therefore apodictically evident. The difference between these 


two views is again methodological, though at times only termino- 
logical. 
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As already mentioned, phenomenology is not concerned with the 
individual phenomena of sensuous perception but with the general 
meaning and sense of these phenomena. Now how shall we distinguish 
general structures and necessities from spurious ones? Obviously, the 
truth-value of the laws of logic and in general all scientific laws depend 
upon the validity of certain necessary and essential structures of reality. 
Intuition is proposed as a criterion of distinction and accordingly such 
an intuition must be termed an eidetic intuition. An eidetic intuition 
then can be defined as an immediate perception of the original self- 
givenness of an essential, necessary structure and sense, understood 
not as an existing reality but as an ideal objectivity experienceable in 
a reflective analysis of the immediate data of consciousness. Precise 
and distinct meanings do not spontaneously present themselves in 
ordinary experience, because these necessary, essential substructures 
are not given nor are they evident without a searching intentional analy- 
sis. Such analysis is not the work of active construction, but a clari- 
fication and elimination of everything but the necessary and the essen- 
tial, the actual eidos. Such a process of analysis, which is not a series 
of abstractive perceptions but of constitutive acts, is called ideation 
or ideating abstraction. Since there is no immediate intuitive awareness 
of ideal objectivities without a process of constitutive ideation, it is 
evident that an eidetic intuition is strictly speaking not the most im- 
portant part of ideation, but merely the last step and terminating goal 
of the ideating process. Phenomenologically speaking, the methodologi- 
cal process implied in ideation is of more importance than the actual 
“seeing” of the eidos. Let us then turn to these matters at once. 

The positive point of departure in a typical process of ideation is an 
intuitive givenness drawn from a perceptive or imaginative experience 
of empirical consciousness. Thereupon, the experienced data is eidetically 
reduced and then subjected to a process of free variation, which ulti- 
mately leads to a synthetic intuition of a pure eidos or essence. 

Natural experience provides two equally valid starting points, the 
actual presentation of areal object in perception or a reproduction in 
imagination. In either case we must transcend the limitations inherent in 
empirical consciousness, which is predominately a passive reception of 
a kaleidoscopic succession of details and appearances, strictly imposed 
by the subjective and objective conditions of perception and by the 
nature of the real object. As a result of these continually changing 
manifestations of an object, the formulations of empirical consciousness 
are always tentative, relative, purely contingent and subject to con- 
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tinual modification in further experiences of the real world. Such 
knowledge could never constitute an apodictic foundation for a truly 
scientific philosophy because it lacks necessity and evidence. Its claim 
to knowledge is purely presumptive, and hence never results in fixed 
and closed concepts and pure categories, but only in empirical genera- 
lities of more or less indeterminate and indefinitely determinable general 
types.” 

Consequently, we must disregard all further natural perceptual 
verification of the object perceived. For ‘‘to draw from experience”’ or 
to begin with an example does not imply the performance of straight- 
forward experiences, but the purification of the experienced phenomenon. 
This purification consists in a diversion of our attention from the empiri- 
cal facts perceived and from the existing object as such and a conversion 
of consciousness upon the sense of the phenomenon as an intentional 
object. The resulting isolation of experienced content is eidetic reduc- 
tion. In effect eidetic reduction is a methodological device for eliminat- 
ing all empirical and existential relations to the world. Without the 
world as background, the content of my pure perceptual experience is 
called “‘eidetically reduced data’. The precise status of such content 
can best be seen from a comparison with an imagined object — an 
equally valid starting point for ideation. In an act of imagination, the 
color, for instance, imagined although non-existent as a world object, 
is not a mere nothing, nor is it identified with the act of imagining it. 
Just as a perceived color is not identical with the adumbrated sensuous 
data, but arises from an active apprehension of the sensuous matter, 
so an imagined color is an apprehension in the sense of something 
intentionally presented (vorgestelli), whose signified object is the 
possible terminus of an eidetic judgment, provided that a process of 
ideation free from all existential reference is performed.” 

Now this process of reflective analys's in which the objectivity of an 
intentional givenness is detected is called free variation.?® Free variation 
is not a comparison of repeated perceptions of the same or similar ob- 
jects, but the running through a whole new series of possible experiences 
of the intuitively given sense of the “example’”’ according to the implicit 
intentionality of the experience.24 The first variations deal with the 


17 Evfahrung, p. 398. 

18 Ideen cages 

19 Die Idee, p. 70. 

20 Variations are diverse modes in which one and the same thing can 
appear, and are intended as a technique of finding the one in the manifold 
of its manifestations, a problem common to all knowledge. 

21 [deen II, p. 34. 
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intentional sense of the properties of the example. In possible experience 
of free variation I can again and again think of any such modifying 
property of the example as changed and oftentimes with a certitude 
of fulfilled being. Every changed property coincides with the example 
as another variation of an original property which makes a variation 
or difference in the example. From a free modification of properties we 
pass first from example to example, e. g., from white man to yellow man 
etc., as distinct individuations of the category “‘man’’, and we discover 
that every free object has an universum of thinkable individuals of the 
same general essence. And a progressive variation of the general essence 
(man) leads to a more general regional essence (animal) and from region 
to region we pass to the world and to other possible worlds, and finally to 
an ever expanding endlessness of eidetic possibilities. However, since the 
ultimate purpose of free variation is to find something invariant, some- 
thing constant that resists all further variations, must every difference 
and dissimilarity be reconciled in a similarity? In that case, it would 
follow that no ultimate invariant ontologic essence is possible, for 
every free variation would dissipate itself in an endless intentionality; 
otherwise it would not be free. The insolubility of this problem also 
confronted Husserl.** 

From a mere superficial viewpoint, it is at once evident that there 
is no insurmountable difficulty in arriving at an invariant of some 
abstract moment, e. g., color. Such an abstract factor can be experienced 
in any material object, and this example, isolated from its context of 
reality, can be freely experienced in an arbitrarily endless succession 
of color-experiences. The variation of a color can only be another color. 
Color is indeed an invariant, an eidetic necessity of a material object, 
and in no way a merely transient empirical quality of an existing object. 
It is a general essence, an eidos. As an abstract moment of a material 
object it is something ultimate in itself, the object of an eidetic intuition, 
which no further variation can destroy. On the other hand, the general 
essence “‘color” is not experienceable as a pure experience, but is always 
conditioned by some extension, which itself remains a potential member 
of a new process of free variation, yielding the general essence “exten- 
sion”. Furthermore, a free variation of color and extension show that 
their relationship constitutes an eidetic necessity. Now these two ab- 
stract moments are but two of many invariants implicitly contained 
in the sense of the material thing, all of which must be synthetically 
united for a constitution of the total material essence. In fact, besides 


22 E. Husserl, Mss. K III 12 (1935) p. 12, in: Husserl-Archiv, (Louvain). 
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all the diverse sensible appearances, a material essence implies other 
eidetic affinities, such as its relation to subjectivity, to my body, to 
the world, etc., to all of which there corresponds a manifold of percep- 
tions in free variation. The difficulty implied in free variation is then 
not primarily a question of abstract eide or essences, but of the synthetic 
constitution of all these abstract eide or invariants in the single generic 
essence of pure thingness. 

By its very nature the technique of free variation implies the pro- 
ductive scanning of this almost endless manifold of variants and their 
simultaneous retention in a continual coincidence and identification 
of congruous elements.** Moreover, the ‘‘abstract’’ eidetic necessities 
and invariants, constituting the general essence ‘‘thingness’” do not 
form a static synthetic unity, but a freely variable unity, whose “‘ab- 
stract”’ constituents may actually be existentially incompatible in the 
actual realization of the general essence in an individual. Accordingly, 
it would appear that a material concrete essence is intuitively un- 
attainable as a definitive invariant eidos (presupposing that the holding 
together of the coinciding variants itself does not exceed the limitations 
of consciousness), and consequently remains an open and endless horizon 
of pure possibilities. Nor is the eidos of a certain species of thingness, 
e. g., cabbage plant, eidetically determinable by the technique of free 
variation without recourse to its empirical type.* 

It is equally difficult to see what new knowledge an eidetic intuition 
of ‘‘redness’’, resulting from a free variation, produces over and above 
the original “‘example’”’ presented in natural experience, that is not 
attainable by a process of formal abstraction, and with much less 
difficulty. Nonetheless, it is undeniable that in free variation many 
possibilities can be experienced, which are not or perhaps cannot be 
given in actual experience because of empirical reasons and restrictions, 
but such newness is no more than the novelty of combination or synthetic 
unity. Undoubtedly, Husserl’s reply would be that these critical im- 
plications are evidence of the dependence of the world on consciousness, 
that the sense of objects have their origins in the transcendental con- 
scious experience of certain “regulative ideas”, which as a sphere of 
pure possibilities a priori prescribe the conditions for all possible ex- 
periences of the actually existing world.*® 


°3 Evfahrung, p. 419. 

24 Tdeen Il, par. 15—18; Mss. K III 12, pp. 12—20. 

%* Apparently the at gy of free variation is weny S specific 
application (or possibly merely a different terminology) for the basic pheno- 
menological concept of the intentionality of conscious processes and their cor- 
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From the foregoing it is evident that phenomenological ideation 
maintains a certain independence of natural experience. The exact 
relation between ideating abstraction and natural experience must 
now be more clearly delineated, as well as its validity from a viewpoint 
of apodictic evidence. There can be no question about the possibility 
of a phenomenological procedure, though there may be some misgivings 
about its exclusive use as well as about the usefulness of its findings. 
Then too, a phenomenological essence cannot be identified with an 
essence as existing in a concrete object but with some ideal unity. Are 
these unities sufficiently determinate to serve as valid categories for 
an interpretation of the scientific sense of the world? 


In the first place, since an eidetic investigation is not a strict process 
of abstraction, is the resultant eidos a mere mental construct ? Obviously, 
the eidos must bear some relation to the world, for it arises from an 
example, given in some way in natural perceptual experience. Through- 
out the ideative process of variation, a certain identity of content is 
retained, or as Husserl says: after reduction everything experienced 
remains the same as before, except that now it is valid only as pure 
phenomenon of my ego.** Accordingly, not the content of ideation is 
something newly produced, but a consciousness of new modalities of 
the original content-experience. The eidetic content of phenomenological 
experience assumes a state of “existential nullity” because of its metho- 
dological freedom in manifesting itself independently of any given 
world-object. Thus eidetic knowledge does not tell us the actual state 
of the world, but the possible sense and significance of objects, thereby 
lending a deeper intelligibility to the world of positive science and 
experience. In other words, all knowledge of reality is not cast in a 
Humean mode of homogeneity, but is attainable on distinct levels. 
Phenomenology seems to contain the implicit admission of a hierarchy 
of reality, similar to an explanation of degrees of Being in terms of 
Aristotelian causality. Merely by way of illustrative analogy, we suggest 
that phenomenologically, the material cause of the nature of the world 
is contained in the givenness of natural experience. What the world 


relative objects. Actually the method of free variation is primarily limited by 
Husserl to the investigation of the eidetic sciences, the formal and material 
ontologies, which would seem to be identical with the noematic aspect of 
intentional analysis, spoken of in Cart. Med. and the static intentional 
analysis of Formale und transcend. Logik. The actual unfolding of variants 
is due to the intentionality of the experienced content. In the eidetic sciences 
no attempt is made to trace back the eidos to their origins in constitutive 
noetic-noematic functions of transcendental consciousness. 
26 Cart. Med. p. 60. 
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must be and can be (eidetic necessities and possibilities) results from 
the determining influence of the formal cause, which gives philosophical 
and scientific sense and intelligibility to the world. The phenomenological 
quest for the transcendental origins of knowledge and being look to a 
prior efficient causality operating according to an intrinsic order of 
finality. That all philosophy is concerned with the formal aspects of 
being as well as their transcendental origins needs little clarification. 
On the other hand, that a real divergence of viewpoint among philosophi- 
cal methods arises, must ultimately be traced back to the locus of these 
formalities, which can be conceived as “‘realities’”’ within the object 
itself or contributions of consciousness or any combination thereof. 
Hence, are categorial forms something common existing in individual 
objects attainable in a certain degree of abstraction? Or is the reality 
of the forms a mental construct based upon the real existing being of 
the object? Or are the forms the conscious experience of the objective 
ideal correlates which are merely exemplified in the real? 


For phenomenology, the formal status and sense of an object depends 
upon the “attitude” of the knowing subject toward a certain object, 
the intentional interpretation of the object, i.e., how the subject is 
directed toward it.?” In practical life we find ourselves in the “natural 
attitude” directed toward our surroundings as existing; in scientific 
investigation we are primarily directed toward the theoretical basis of 
the function of objects, and this is called the “theoretical natural atti- 
tude” and similarily in other cases. Therefore, the formal aspect of know- 
ledge and consequently the meaning of reality depends upon a positing 
act of the subject. A positing act is understood by Husserl simply as 
an affirmation of an object as belonging to a definite mode of being. 
The mere presence of an object does not suffice to determine one’s 
“attitude”, but the ego must apprehend and posit the object itself and 
objectivate a certain sense of being. In the last analysis, everything 
depends upon the manner in which the ego is directed to that which 
is objectively given, so that the categorial sense of an object really 
proceeds from the intentionality of the subject. 


The meaning of an object, be it as existing in the world or as embody- 
ing some general ideal meaning, is at first a positing act as opposed to 


27 Husserl’s analysis on intentionality and the attitude toward given 
phenomena are not only of psychological utility in explaining one’s interests 
and pursuits, e. g., different intentionalitics motivating a ductor and politi- 
cian dealing with the same person, but also of theoretical significance in 
opening new fields of investigation through the discovery of the hidden 
intentionalities in the givenness of certain phenomena. 
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an evident cr rationally motivated act. In ideation such a meaning may 
be brought to an intuitional givenness in a apodictic manner. Whether 
this is always possible and in how far genuine evidence can be attained 
depends upon the nature of the intentional objectivity itself. In the 
case of the existence of the world, such an ideating process is impossible, 
and the positing of the existence of the world remains an act of credence, 
termed by Husserl: ‘“‘the general thesis of the natural attitude”’.?* 
Nonetheless, this is not a denial of the existence of the world, nor is all 
evidence of its existence repudiated; its evidence is and remains purely 
assertoric. For according to the evidence of natural experience, no 
single object nor the whole world as such can lay claim to necessary 
existence. Consequently, Husserl merely denies apodictic evidence 
concerning the existence of the world, and rightly so, since the world 
and all real objects are by nature contingent. At this point I would 
merely like to present the question: Is the givenness of all natural 
experience an invalid basis for apodictic knowledge? Furthermore, 
if the contents of experience even in eidetically reduced experience 
are not absolute, how then, depending upon such data, can we find an 
absolute and transcendental field of investigation ? 

Let us now try to establish the exact relations existing between fact 
and essence. Though facts in themselves are not apodictic, still they 
constitute a proto-experience and starting point for the ideation of 
essence and the discovery of a field of necessary and apodictic know- 
ledge. According to Husserl, ‘“‘No eidetic intuition is possible without 
the free possibility of ‘consulting’ a corresponding individual.’”’** In 
bringing any kind of object to an intuitive presentation an individual 
object functions as an example. Such an individual need not be a sen- 
suous object, and it could even be an object composed of data incapable 
of sensuous perceivedness provided that we possessed such creative 
psychological powers. For example, the concept of “eternity” is not 
directly dependent upon the givenness of sensuous intuition, nor do we 
know of any other means of acquiring an “individual” which could 
serve as an example and guide in such an ideating abstraction. Conse- 
quently, the matters concerned are apparently incapable of an original 
eidetic self-givenness, and as a result the notion of eternity must be 
regarded as an “abstraction” or a doxic belief. 

Husserl continues, ‘“‘And vice versa, to each essence correspond 
possible individuals, which could be its factual individuations”’.*° For 

a8 7, 

a0 deen t tm 30 Ideen I, p. 16. 
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example, a geometrician can bring to intuitive givenness the necessary 
relations involved in the concept of an isosceles triangle, and such a 
figure, even if no concrete individual isosceles triangle existed, could 
at least be depicted in imagination as a possible individual. And in 
doing so, the geometrician need pay no attention to the sensuous data, 
such as the color, the dimensions, the background of the figure, etc., 
but merely it suffices for him to see and regard this three-sided figure 
with two sides of equal length as an individual realization of the given 
and experienced eidos. 

The knowledge of an essence then does not necessarily presuppose 
a correlative sensuous perceivedness as foregoing matter from which 
the mind can abstract or deduce the essence, but merely the experience 
of a meaning, founded, indeed, in some way on the content of prior 
sensuous experiences. Reduced conduced consciousness is only concerned 
with the eidetic necessities implied in the intentional matters at hand 
without any regard whatsoever for the sensuous data of any actually 
existing or possible example. Therefore, eidetic intuition is an original 
act totally independent of sensuous perceivedness. 

Nonetheless, we can speak of a definite eidetic relation between 
existential fact and ideal essence, since every existing reality has an 
essential meaning, and every valid essence can be intended and actualized 
in a corresponding individual. On the one hand, since essences are not 
formally given in the data of sensuous perceivedness, and hence not 
bound to any existing individual but capable of projecting themselves 
in any possible individual, essences are not composed of “ being-in-the- 
world” but possess an independent, ideal being. On the other hand, the 
intuition of a “fact” is bound to the experience of an actual object. 
Hence, essential truths do not contain the least assertion about a fact, 
nor can the most insignificant factual truth be deduced from an essence 
alone, for both have a distinct intuitive basis.** In fact the two distinct 
levels of sensuous and eidetic reality must be investigated separately. 
With the aid of eidetic reduction, necessary and essential meanings are 
grasped in non-positing neutral acts, acts neutral to the question of 
acutal existence. 

If we now ask what an essence is, we must reply that essences do not 
exist in world-objects, for the simple reason that they are not derived 
from the sensuous content of experience by means of abstraction, but 
are merely exemplified in existing objects and can be equally well 
exemplified in any imagined individual. On the other hand, general 

ata t. +0. 
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meanings and essences are an indubitable conscious experience, which 
are as incapable of proof as the existence of a stone which causes me 
to stumble, and just as genuinely experienced as that stone. If anyone 
refuses to acknowledge his inner experience of the existence of the food 
that he eats, no one can “ prove”’ it to him, so too if one denies his own 
conscious experience of such general meanings as object, man, red, etc., 
there is no hope of convincing him to the contrary. Husserl then ad- 
vocates no theory of universal concepts or essences, such as nominalism, 
psychologism, logical positivism, etc., but is content to describe our own 
inner concrete experiences of such generalities as redness, etc. And 
everyone who is willing is capable of seeing and arriving at the same 
state of affairs. 

Now what does careful reflective analysis tell us about the being 
and nature of essences? In a certain sense, essences are independent 
not only of existing objects but also of thought. The self-givenness of 
general meanings precedes acts of conceptualization; otherwise the 
latter would be impossible. Ideation and free variation of the general 
meaning indicate a necessary and unchanging objectivity, essence or 
eidos beyond the shifting individual acts of conscious experience. Every 
such experience of an essence is indeed a temporal reality, subject to 
change, but the essence as such is something in itself over and above 
a temporal reality; otherwise there could be no experience nor a genuine 
concept of it. 

Hence an essence cannot be simply immanent content of consciousness 
nor something real abstracted from an existing object, but an objective 
correlate of an experience and an exemplar and necessary condition for 
an existing object, though it neither exists as a part of the mind nor 
as a part of the world. Positively, an essence can only be ideal being, 
ideal in the sense that it is something intended, and seen in a process 
of ideation and ideal in the sense of a generic or specific unity. A specific 
or generic unity cannot really exist in discrete and individual objects, 
for among such there can be nothing common. And yet if they are truly 
predicables of a common category, they can only be so because they are 
examples of an ideal unity which is an a priori common pattern imposed 
upon them but not contained in them. Essences have ideal being, 
though they do not form a realm of separated ideas after the manner 
of Plato,** nor are they a part of consciousness. For there can be no 
being-in-itself that is not in some way related to something subjective. 
Consequently, in phenomenological terminology, essences are ideal 

32 Tdeen I, Pp. 39. 
ae 
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objectivities existing or standing in intentional relation to consciousness. 
In discriptive phenomenology we really should not speak of being at 
all, because of its metaphysical connotations, but only of the sense and 
meaning of conscious experiences. The ideal “existence” of essences 
means the fossibility, an absolutely necessary possibility, of consciously 
experiencing essential meanings noetically determined according to 
unconditionally valid laws.** 

A species cannot be a real unity because it is composed of more or 
less similar (hence dissimilar) and distinct objects. A species is the 
possibility of an endless manifold of conscious experiences, which is 
an ideal unity in as far as the same meaning reappears in all, and stands 
out as an eidos or invariable essence.** A universal concept must be 
based upon the eidetic necessity of an ideal unity, whose eidos is in 
itself experienced as something actually seen; and which in itself does 
not suppose or depend upon the world. If an eidos were so bound to 
existing things, that the world cannot be eliminated from it, its validity 
does not exceed empirical generality, limited to objects actually ex- 
perienced. For example in the proposition, ‘‘All bodies are heavy”’, it 
is impossible to find a pure eidos because we are not dealing with pure 
possibilities but with mundane realities. Heaviness is not of the essence 
of bodies, but only pertains to their condition and status of being related 
to one another in the actual world. Hence this is no more than a natural 
law. In pure reflective experience, however, “‘heaviness’”’ can be consi- 
dered as a free variant of a more common eidos, a variant which may 
be in contradiction to other free variants of the eidos body. Hence, 
heaviness is not an eidetic necessity, but a free possibility depending 
upon other eidetic relations. An essence is ideal because it depends 
upon eidetic relations and necessity, which meet, as it were, at certain 
definite points. 

As a possible real every essence must have both an ideal and a real 
dimension, for the ideal sense which in consciousness stands for the pos- 
sible real, cannot be supposed to differ from the actual reality in the world. 
To be really possible, a thing must be first in general possible, and i. 


8 Ideen I, p. 280. Elsewhere in an apparent attempt to go beyond : 4 
descriptive statement to an ontological consideration Husserl says that 
eidetic existence is the relation of noema to essence, since every noema has 
a definitely determined sense. Must the sense of things be identified with 
its being? It is hardly intelligible that no connection would hold between 
the sense of a thing and its being. I understand the sense itself and at the 
same time attribute a certain ontological status to it, an ideal being, 
because it is unthinkable to suppose that the signification of an objectivity 
for me is altogether different and distinct from its real being. Ideen Ul I, p.85. 

%4 Cf. Log. Unt., II, I, Pp. 108 ff. 
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this sense ideal being can be said to precede real being and a priori 
prescribe its sense. In this manner, Husserl introduces a distinction 
between the real and the ideal, a distinction that refers primarily to 
two descriptively distinct levels of experience. The real is the conscious 
mode that qualifies all existing objects of natural experience, in which 
nothing is so necessary that it does not contain a genuine expectancy 
of being an Other; while the ideal is the conscious mode of absolute 
necessity, which ceases at the threshold of the real, but nonetheless 
contains that to which the real aspires, and that from which the real 
has departed. Ultimately, the ideal is the only intelligible sense of the 
real. The real, which includes all existing objects of which we are con- 
sciously aware, is identical with the contingent and the imperfect, 
and represents an intermediate stage of the knowledge of the “wirklich’’, 
while the ideal which is identified with everything authentically uni- 
versal and necessary constitutes the origins and end of knowledge beyond 
which all knowledge terminates, because the perfection of the wirklich 
has been attained in its totality. To my knowledge Husserl is not 
concerned with the ontological question of the real and the ideal, but 
merely asserts that consciousness attains being, which can at the same 
time have both an ideal and real signification. 

The ultimate substrate of all human knowledge is the natural ex- 
perience of existing objects, which have both real and ideal intentional 
meanings, in as far as such experiences both contain the contingent 
and also suggest necessities transcending both existing objects and 
thought. The methodological elimination of the contingent and real 
opens the realm of the necessary and ideal, to which all pure essences 
belong. The real then can be apodictically known only in its ideal 
dimensions, in as far as the ideal is apodictically and intuitively pre- 
sented in the reflective experience of the pure essences, which a priori 
govern all real contingencies in an existing werld. It is accordingly the 
avowed purpose of the phenomenological method to place us in com- 
plete possession of the field of ideal reality as the only apodictic source 
of all genuinely scientific philosophical knowledge. 

Now in answer to the questions placed above,*® we must say that 
essences are the conscious experience of the objective ideal correlate 
of the necessary meanings of the real and the possible, an experience 
independent both of the existence of the real world and transcendent to 
empirical consciousness. We must not affirm that essences constitute 
a prior “world” of ideal objects with an existence and being of its own, 
88 Cf. supra p. 18. 
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ideal in nature and totally different and distinct from the real objects 
of the world. 

Herein seems to lie a difficulty. If we actually have an intuition of 
these essences, why cannot we affirm positively the ontological nature 
of these “‘spiritual”, ideal essences? Why don’t we have evidence of 
the actuality of an ideal world of Being and beings? I have no doubt 
that Husserl realized the urgency of this difficulty, for he did give a 
positive answer, inacceptable though it may be. In effect, Husserl stated 
that the ideal is nothing in the sense of Being, but it is a positive ex- 
perience of transcendental consciousness. And what is transcendental 
consciousness and does it exist ? It too is nothing in the sense of Being, 
but it is my and your subjectivity in the state of “reduction”. Eidetic 
intuition then appears to give no new type of knowledge, but merely a for- 
mal consideration of the contents of the experience of the existing world, 
a subjective experience that has lost its footing and is now fancy-free. 
How then can this be a source of apodictic scientific knowledge? 

At this point it would seem wise to reconsider, if Husserl’s concept 
of an essence is acceptable? In affirming that the knowledge of objects 
is scientific only in so far as it is derived from a knowledge of essences, 
Husserl is in accord with the Aristotelian and traditional conception 
of essences. Differences, however, arise from the fact that according to 
Aristotle essences are not merely ideal objects of knowledge, but also 
have Being in the sense of real beings, while according to Husserl essences 
are merely ideal objects of eidetic experience. Husserl’s notion is based 
on his analysis of expression, meaning and object, which are to be 
considered purely in themselves and free from all incorporation in the 
consciousness of the individual, i. e., as “species”, which are something 
general in relation to the single acts of speaking and understanding. 
Although meanings are for the most part equivalent to “concepts” and 
have the same generality proper to the essences of objects, Husserl 
does not as the conceptualists identify meaning and object. “The 
meanings form a class of general objects, or species . . . But the meaning 
in which the species is thought and its object, the species itself, are not 
one and the same thing.‘‘*¢ 

Moreover, the essences of objects are something general and atemporal, 
in contrast to the temporality of real objects; consequently they do 
not exist, though they have objectivity and Being, transcendent to 
individual consciousness. Therefore meanings and essences of individual 
acts of thinking, being identical and atemporal, do not stand in con- 

36 Farber, Found., p. 242. 
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sciousness nor in individual objects as something existing and real. A 
meaning may indeed attain temporal determinations not with regard 
to its content as such but with regard to its presence in a stream of 
conscious experience or in an existing object. A meaning or sense is 
constituted by its existence as an existing sense, but as such a specific 
sense it is constituted not by its existence but by its essential content. 
Temporal predicates then are founded in the existing of the sense as 
such and cannot be predicated of the sense itself. But is it legitimate 
to conclude from the atemporality of truth that meaning and essence 
have no real existence proper to them and that therefore their existence 
is ideal? Are “units of significance” (Bedeutungseinheiten) something 
actual, even though they are not thought (objects of thought)? Do 
these ideal units constitute a new kind of being, ideal being, which is 
totally distinct from the contents of something existing and transcen- 
dental to it? Rather must we not assert that pure essences and units 
of significance exist potentially in concrete individuals? The “that- 
ness” of units of significance becomes actual in intuition, while their 
“‘whatness” has a “‘being-before” not in the sense of being possible 
objects of conscious experience, but in the sense of existence in real 
beings. All thinking presupposes being and does not precede being, 
since nothing can be “‘seen” that does not exist somehow. No pure 
essences (the correlates of units of significance) can be seen unless these 
correlates are presented to consciousness, and they cannot be presented 
unless they exist in some real object.*? Being then is something and 
only something which is essentially constituted by thinking from the 
phenomena, and consequently there is no other kind of “ideal” being. 
A knowledge of the existence of being is indeed a constitution — a 
contribution of a temporal factor to an ideal unit of significance — 
but not an ontological constitution. It would seem then that if we 
deny ideal being to pure essences, the phenomenological concept of 
eidetic intuition would be weakened if not totally destroyed. For be- 
sides a consciousness of general meanings, eidetic intuition implies a 
fulfillment of this intention, a seeing of something non-real and non- 
temporal, hence an ideal sense or ideal being. But what does experience 
tell us? The seeing of the essence ‘“‘red’’ does not differ from my original 
sensuous seeing, and therefore what is seen is the same. But accompany- 
ing this “general seeing” are certain logical acts of relations and di- 
stinctions about existence, singularity, etc. Therefore there is a complex 


87, Joseph Geyser, Erkenninistheorie (Miinster i, W., H. Schéningh, 
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of seeing and logical acts, but not a new higher kind of seeing instead 
of the original sensible seeing.** The mere denial of existence, temporality 
and spatiality to an existing object can hardly account for a seeing 
something general, unless an order of ideal being actually exists. 

Eidetic singularities (essential being of a singular object) which can 
be grasped in their corporal selfness intuitively, are contained in the 
individual data of outer and inner experience and in the singular and 
general forms or essences, essential relations and other matters of fact, 
which are also clearly intuitable in and through these data in a reason- 
ing process. Still this is no proof of a new and independent intuition of 
ontological realities or idealities, which is not the work of reason, in- 
tellectual insight or the flashing apprehension of meaningful relations 
upon the manifold intuitively given data or content of experience. 


On the other hand, Husserl’s analyses prove that essences do not 
have their entire foundation and origin in abstraction. It is quite 
likely that Aristotle himself realized the inadaequacy of both analytical 
deduction and empirical induction as a means of acquiring a scientific 
necessary knowledge of reality. It is quite possible that Aristotle taught 
a logical-noetic foundation of scientific reasoning, namely, an immediate 
“intuition of essence”, or an immediate mental awareness of essential 
forms and content, which are realized and individualized from the 
given facts. And Husserl’s conception of scientific thinking in synthetic 
acts is analogous. Husserl’s criticism of abstraction, namely, that the 
contingencies of the individual cannot be overcome, is perfectly valid 
when applied to a material, negative, prescinding or comparative ab- 
straction, because the being then attained as existent is predicable of 
no other in a pure sense. By a comparison of individuals we never 
attain an intentional unity and identity of being. Consequently, if 
traditional metaphysics identifies essences with the substantial forms 
of things, and if these forms as physical individual essences include 
only those perfections or essential notes which are analytically deduced 
from a metaphysical essence, such a concept of essence and such essences 
are of little value toward an understanding and unification of the posi- 
tive sciences, whether material or cultural, because they lack intuitive 
concreteness, as well as genuine eidetic universality and necessity. 
Both phenomenological ideation and formal abstraction need an in- 
tuitive givenness of real data as well as a methodological “reduction” 
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which permits a further investigation of the intrinsic possibility of 
such essential content or form. 

Without such an investigation of intrinsic possibility, how do we 
know that we have really attained a general essence in itself and not 
merely a modified singular essence or a general sense-complex or con- 
figuration ? In this case a mere mental seeing or eidetic intuition would 
seem to be an insufficient explanation, especially if eidetic intuition is 
considered something unique and ultimate, something which excludes 
and is totally different from all reasoning and thought processes. It 
is difficult to see what phenomenological reduction and free variation 
are, and how they differ if they are not at least a concealed reasoning 
process in which our mind actively considers experiences in order to 
distinguish their essential content from their existential factors. If a 
mere spontaneous intuitive glance were sufficient, the difference for 
example between a sensation and a feeling should be at once evident. 
Consequently, if phenomenological ideation means anything different 
from formal abstraction, granting terminological differences, it can 
only mean that essences and essential concepts are determined not by 
the objects themselves intuitively given, but by the purposes and 
viewpoints of the knowing subject, which conceives an ideal order of 


being in a solipsistic experience of its own subjectivity. We must now 
ask if there is any evidence, which will sustain this opinion? And what 
can such a logical idealized conception of the world tell us about the 
world of the positive sciences? Do we really obtain apodictically certain 
knowledge of the essential order of reality in using the method of ideative 
abstraction? Can we attain an apodictic and adaequate knowledge 
of all essences or only of some? 


III. Limits of apodictic and adaequate evidence 


For Husserl evidence is not a rigid norm, dogmatically pre-established, 
but the effect of an intuitive experience, the experience of an eidetically 
reduced world. Obviously, this must be so, if natural experience of the 
contingencies of the world yields no evidence of necessity, but merely 
a succession of cancelling evidences. In such a case an intended object 
must be dissociated from its world-context, taken within the sphere of 
consciousness, and subjected to analysis according to its intentional 
potentialities, until a most perfect synthesis and coincidence occurs 
between the “meant” and the self-given. Phenomenological evidence, 
then, is founded on an immanent experience which yields the most 
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perfect synthesis of fulfillment — that fullness of self-givenness that 
adaequately covers the intended meaning.*® Therefore, evidence is an 
experience of identification, while a genuine intuition is merely an 
essential condition for the attainment of evidence. 


But will any kind of intuitive givenness fulfill the conditions for 
valid evidence? Among the diverse modalities of consciousness, only 
an original intuition is an ultimate consciousness of an object, capable 
of embracing the sense of all its possible experiences. The seeing of the 
given in person is the authentic source of certitude and indubitability. 
Though the intentional unfolding of self-givenness is an evidencing 
process, definitive evidence is eminently realized in the last step of this 
process, the original intuitive self-givenness.*® Because of the successive 
unfolding of the sense of a given experience, we can legitimately speak 
of a certain structure of evidences. Evidence which is attained in a 
lower stage of analysis is always perfectible in another “seeing” more 
exact and complete. With regard to the various types of evidence, any 
proposition based upon the original self-givenness of an individual or 
an essence has original evidence, which is either assertoric or apodictic. 
Assertoric evidence can be dismissed at once since it refers to judgments 
based on the natural experience of individual things and is intrinsically 
subject to cancellation in succeeding experiences. 


Apodictic evidence, which is proper to eidetic experience, is pertinent 
to the present inquiry. In a later emendation of Ideen, Husserl points 
out that ordinarily the term “‘apodictic’”’ is used in the sense of an 
application of universal eidetic laws to particular cases, i.e., an un- 
conditional general relation (Verhalten) such as: Something red in 
general is something extended; but that he also uses it in the sense of 
necessary cases of eidetic givenness of content, i. e., expressions in which 
something is expressed about an essence in itself. To clarify the ter- 
minology, he suggests a distinction between seeing (Sehen) — both 
eidetic and empirical — and insight (Einsehen) be made. Something 
apodictic is an insight of an unconditional universal generality, i. e., 
a necessity as an isolation of an eidetic meaning or seeing, or a parti- 
cularization of a necessity. Therefore, insight is eidetic evidence in 
opposition to experiential (erfahrenden) evidence, and is limited to 
conscious modes of seeing, though not all eidetic seeing is apodictic 
(insight). For examle, I see the thing — and I have evidence of this, 
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that the thing is, but I do not see the existence of the thing, although 
I say: I see that the thing is here.** 

In general, every region and category of objects has not only a specific 
sense but also a specific original givenness, which essentially determines 
its original evidence. For example, the givenness of a logical-categorial 
object as the proposition: 2 x 2 = 4 is an adaequate original evidence, 
while on the contrary, the givenness of an empirical individual or 
generality as a landscape is an inadaequate original evidence. An original 
evidence is adaequate or inadaequate depending upon the possibility 
or impossibility of increasing and decreasing its content. Any number 
of new objects can be continually added to a landscape, while nothing 
can be added to the above arithmetical proposition without destroying 
its essential sense. The type of evidence attainable in any concrete 
instance is a priori determined by its modal type of givenness and 
perceptibility.* 

We have then a twofold basic distinction of evidence: assertoric and 
apodictic evidence, which looks to the type of certitude, and adaequate 
and inadaequate evidence, which concerns the comprehensive fullness 
of knowability. Nonetheless, perfectly adaequate evidence is at the 
same time apodictic, since a maximum fullness of knowability implies 
the highest degree of certitude. Certainly the desired goal and ideal of 
scientific knowledge is knowledge given with perfectly adaequate and 
apodictic evidence, though practically a perfectly adaequate knowledge, 
at least of concrete reality, is an endless task. Accordingly, Husserl 
places the goal of phenomenology in an apodictic foundation of philo- 
sophy, for that is the only way of avoiding presuppositions. 

But is it really possible to secure apodictic evidence, if our know- 
ledge rests on inadaequate evidence of the matters at hand? If every 
doubt is removed, which is at times possible, even an inadaequate 
evidence can be truly apodictic. For the specific character of apodictic 
evidence is not simply a direct certitude of the existence of things or of 
evident matters of fact, but a simultaneously positive manifestation of the 
absolute inconceivability of their non-being, attained by means of a 
critical reflection which initially removes every conceivable doubt. 
Such critical reflections are limited to immanent conscious processes, 
which treat of eidetic necessities. These eidetic necessities, even if they 
may be only inadaequately presented, may be apodictically certain, 
provided that in a process of free variation, no cancellation of self- 
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givenness occurs in any variant, and that such cancellation is truly 
inconceivable.** 

The problem of adaequation must now be treated at greater length. 
First of all, can the phenomenological method provide an adaequate 
philosophical knowledge of the essences of physical reality, at least 
adaequate enough for a true unification of the natural sciences in a 
superior essential order of being? In other words, is it possible to attain 
a knowledge of material reality beyond the empirical, phenomenical 
level? Two levels of investigation are involved: first of all the logical 
connections and contributions of the mind in the perception and or- 
ganization of eidetic necessities (formal element), and secondly, the 
generalization of material reality as such (material element). By actual 
analysis Husserl has found that the logical categories of the mind can 
be converted into objects of investigation and descriptive analysis. 
Furthermore in a process of ideation, carried on as purely immanent 
process, logical categories and propositions can be dissociated from 
the empirical psychological processes in which they occur, and the pure 
sense intended can be brought to an original givenness “in person”, 
an intuitive givenness that yields adaequate evidence, for no trans- 
cendent reality nor any part of it is implied. 

With regard to the generalizations of the material aspects of nature, 
what is known of the essence of a transcendent object beyond its con- 
tingent properties? Can the essence of a transcendent object be ex- 
perienced as a purely immanent object so that nothing more is intended 
than the actual eidetic content which is given? If this is possible, we 
could have an adaequate knowledge of an essence. But if, on the other 
hand, the essence itself has a meaning transcendent to consciousness, 
then the evidence is no more than inadaequate, for a knowable residuum 
remains unfulfilled. 

Speaking of these matters, Husserl says that an intuition, giving an 
essence, and eventually in original self-givenness, can be adaequate, 
but it can also be more less imperfect and inadaequate.** Our experience 
then of an eidetic structure can be given evidently and adaequately, 
but the eidetic structure given may well be an inadaequate represen- 
tative of the real situation. In other words, the experience, but not the 
content, is an absolute. For from a phenomenological viewpoint, whose 
entire purpose is to avoid all presuppositions, there can be no eidetic 
structure or meaning save that which is constituted in conscious ex- 
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perience, i. e., constituted as something appearing in it as a transcen- 
dental meaning, and not fabricated by empirical consciousness. Beyond 
such an experience, the world is but a world of appearances, embodying 
or better capable of accepting some specific transcendental meaning. 
As an experience of, for instance, a purely possible world, eidetic struc- 
tures can be adaequately given. As essences of transcendent objects, 
eidetic structures cannot be adaequately and concretely known, not 
even in an endless series of intuitive presentations. And why not? The 
eidetic aspect of a concrete object is immanently experienced as having 
abstract “‘sides’’, i. e., a complex of eidetic affinities and “‘relativities”’, 
which in any concrete object “exist” not necessarily but in a certain 
dynamic empirical proportionality and measure as pure possibilities, 
whose concrete existential actualization is not governed by an eidetic 
necessity, but is more or less fortuitous. The perception then of a 
concrete essence in its actual givenness would not be unlike the presen- 
tation of the empirical appearances of an existing object, which is never 
adaequately given in sensuous intuition, but always by way of adumbra- 
tions.** In other words, as a givenness of a concrete object, the imma- 
nent experience of an eidetic structure (which in itself is adaequately 
and apodictically known) stands in relation to the world and other 
world objects, or at least to a possible real world, and hence can never 
attain a definitive presentation. Finally then, an eidetic intuition of 
a concrete transcendent individual can never be given with adaequate 
evidence, because it is not a purely immanent objectivity within the 
realm of pure experience. This position seems to imply a severe indict- 
ment of the validity of all so-called scientific positive knowledge, at 
least if eidetic knowledge enjoys the absolute independence and ideal 
nature claimed for it. 

Essences, however, are not all of one kind. According to one’s specific 
attitude toward reality, there are intuitive modes which are intentio- 
nally and typically diverse for judgmental thought, for mathematical 
thought, for logical thought, etc., For example, there are different 
modes of self-givenness for numbers and numerical relations than for 
material things, for inorganic than for organic things. These modes 
of givenness pursued with a specific attitude toward reality are the 
basis for variouseidetic regions distinct among themselves. Thus 
extendedness can be apprehended as an eidetic property of a material 
thing and the basis for the spatial forms in general. The spatial form 
as an abstract factor can be elaborated into the eidetic science of geo- 
"4 Tdeen I, pp. 81 ff. 
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metry. Now there can be no doubt that in a material and abstract 
eidetic science such as geometry, eidetic structures and their subsumed 
relations can be given exactly in analytical and synthetical procedures. 
But are such apodictically certain constructions possible in every 
eidetic region? First of all, there are observable differences between 
the basic structures of different regions. For example, the spatial form 
of a perceived tree as such, as it is intentionally and actually given in 
perception, is in no way an invariable geometrical structure, and is in 
no way an exact and ideal structure, but at most approximates and 
exemplifies some exact geometrical concept. Geometrical structures 
are purely formal, abstract and ideal, while the corresponding 
structures of regions such as nature, plants, etc. are material, concrete 
and descriptive. As such the latter are incapable of definitive presen- 
tation, though certain abstract, formal aspects can be selected and 
formulated in exact concepts, whose eidetic correlate is then equivalent 
to an “‘idea”’ in the Kantian sense. Such an idea is a conceptual limit of 
an exact essence.* 

As an abstract science geometry does not constitute an eidetic region. 
For a region in the strict sense is the highest unit of a genus proper to 
something concrete.‘? A genus is a supreme material genus, to which 
every subsumed species down to the lowest empirical reality is subordinat- 
ed. For every concrete, empirical objectivity has some material essence 
as its basis, some essential and necessary meaning that is not derived 
from the purely formal and logical modes of presentation. This material 
essence can be apprehended as something distinct in the form of a pure 
eidos, and also essentially related to other eidetic truths of varying 
degrees of universality. Hence, we must distinguish ‘‘material’’ con- 
cepts or concrete universals which arise from the givenness of material 
essences, from the purely “‘formal’’ concepts which are in no way con- 
tained in a material substrate. The difference between logical-formal 
universals and material universals is the difference between such con- 
cepts as house, tree, color, etc. and such empty concepts as one, object, 
relation, etc. Upon this distinction is based the distinction between 
the synthetic a priori and the analytic a priori laws and sciences.** 

Thus all material concepts pertain to the synthetic a priori sphere, 
and are founded in an experience of the sense of sensuous objects. For 
each existing individual object there is something essential, which 
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when intuitively given “in person’’, is called an eidetic singularity 
(eidetische Singularitat), the lowest or last eidetic truth with 
observable specific differences. Such an eidetic singularity embraces 
autonomous similar objects and is the lowest degree of universality 
possible, a mere multiplicity of numerically distinct objects of the same 
species. In a process of generalization we can ascend from this lowest 
essence through various species and genera to the supreme genus of a 
region, e. g., the region nature. In the region of nature, thingness is the 
highest genus, an eidetic necessity a priori predicable of all concrete 
things. Every region can be descriptively given and organized into a 
regional ontology, which then serves as a theoretical foundation of the 
empirical sciences pertaining to such a region, for example, zoology 
pertains to the eidetic science treating of animality. In this manner, 
all natural sciences are united in the one eidetic science of physical 
nature taken generically. Of course, the apprehension of this unity 
will depend on the actual degree of self-givenness of the eidos physical 
nature in its infinity of eidetic relations.*® And it is unlikely that this 
eidos can be given adaequately as a single apprehensive unit, though 
it may be presentable as a regulative idea in the kantian sense, for the 
ideal invariant of the eidos nature must include an infinity of noematic 
correlates, often mutually exclusive. Rather there is present a continuum 
of endless “‘perceptions” from which arise certain eidetic necessities 
and laws, a priori regulating and constituting all possible experiences 
and all actual individuals experienceable. 

The immanent experience of the transcendent world is then an endless 
process, incapable of adaequate presentation, incapable of original 
givenness “‘in person’’. Accordingly, as an investigation of the essential 
nature and meaning of the world of the positive sciences, ideation would 
seem to offer no more than an inadaequate knowledge, endlessly per- 
fectible, whose evidence in any given synthesis is relative to further 
unfulfilled suppositions.*° A final and ultimate unification and organi- 
zation of scientific knowledge cannot result from a phenomenological 
description of essential meaning, as long as we hold that the natural 
sciences are an explanation and interpretation of the existing world. 
On the one hand, phenomenologically speaking, there always exists 
the possibility of new perceptive data, and on the other hand, not all 
connections between essences are analytic because we cannot see that 
the present essence M is the same asthe preceding N and before it as P. 
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For the most part, we know only factual connection. Consequently, 
there is no apodictic evidence of necessary connections between essences. 
Even though Husserl acknowledges that the relation of one essence to 
another is not analytic, he maintains that in ‘“‘seeing” the essential 
states, it is possible to see this relation as a synthetic a priori necessity 
or an insight into an unconditional general relation of necessity, as 
previously noted. Apodictic evidence is not merely an application of 
an eidetic law, but an actual synthetic insight into eidetic matters or 
necessities. Let us consider the following example. If I see the essence 
color and essence extension, can I also see that the essence color is 
connected with the essence extension in essential apodictic necessity ? 
Or do I merely see extended color? Is the factual psychic necessity of 
seeing the color as extended really an a priori necessity of the color 
itself ?5* 

If phenomenology, as well as other philosophical methods, cannot 
attain complete apodictic evidence in these and similar problems, what 
may really be in question is the ideal of universal scientific knowledge 
of all things in apodictic evidence. Otherwise, phenomenological ideation 
is neither a necessary nor universal, neither a sufficient nor the one 
best means of attaining an apodictic foundation for philosophy, if 


philosophy is understood as a scientific knowledge of all reality includ- 
ing the world. 

Nor is there any reason to descend to a deeper realm of conscious 
experience, to the world presented as “‘idea’’, if the essences attained 
in ideation, are not apodictically certain, for then one would be in the 
realm of pure a priori possibility, in which one can neither have apodictic 
certitude of what is, nor of what must be if anything at all is something. 


*,* 

We have seen that the work of philosophy consists in the foundation, 
verification and validation of the essential and necessary meanings 
given in knowledge experience in an apodictic and indubitable manner. 
Now are these generalities and essential necessities the organization of 
something intuitively given in the experience of the material and 
conscious world, or is the experience of the natural world merely an 
intentional index for a purely immanent experience of a transcendental 
ideal world of essential and necessary objectivities? If the latter, there 
must also be apodictic evidence of this purely immanent experience — 
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some guarantee in reality itself. The mere description of what appears 
as necessary in pure reflective experience is in itself no guarantee. In 
fact, the epistemological problem of the validity and necessity of cate- 
gorial knowledge cannot be solved unless the ultimate ontological 
question is answered. Husserl’s early profession of neutral philosophy, 
which gave no satisfactory answer to the status and origin of the pure 
essences, proved unsatisfactory to Husserl himself, and gradually led 
him, however reluctantly, to the intransigent position of transcendental 
idealism. However, in an attempted systematic presentation of trans- 
cendental idealism, such as occurs in Cartesianische Meditationen, 
Husserl fails to put the crucial question: In performing the epoche or 
reduction, is the existence of transcendental subjectivity apodictically 
evident ? Without actual proof Husserl merely asserts that the sense of 
certitude with which the ego manifests itself in transcendental reduction 
really corresponds to the notion of apodicticity as explained. Further- 
more, he should also ask whether the existence of a field of transcenden- 
tal subjectivity is really possible. Failing to do so, the ego cogito cogita- 
tiones as the apodictic nucleus simply appears as a substantialization 
of consciousness. 

This brief and largely unsubstantiated questioning of transcendental 
phenomenology is not intended as a criticism of descriptive phenomeno- 
logical procedures, but rather as an affirmation of the non-apodicticity 
of the methodological steps employed in uncovering the field of trans- 
cendental subjectivity, for example, the lack of apodictic evidence to 
substantiate the relativity of all being to transcendental subjectivity, 
the apodictic validity of memory, etc. 

Under the influence of attaining apodictically certain knowledge, 
Husserl was so concerned with the “what” and the “how” of conscious 
experience, that he totally neglected the “that”. As such existing 
realities are not phenomenological objects or phenomena of experience, 
since intuition is an immanent act directed toward the conscious ex- 
perience of pure essences and not to a transcendent reality. Reality, 
as a result, becomes simply inconceivable except as an act of credence 
or a possible experience of my transcendental subjectivity. 

Generally it is conceded that both the problem of essence and the 
problem of existence belong to the proper domain of philosophy. In 
fact, Heidegger’s existentialism is history’s rebuke to the unilateral 
logical essentialism of Husserl. Philosophy must critically examine 
and philosophically justify not only the sense of being but also the 
existence of beings. The problem of existence cannot be ignored by a 
3 Franciscan Studies 
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suspension of belief or a non-denial of the existence of the world. Even 
a phenomenologist must ask, if he does not wish to leave himself open 
to the charge of unilateral intellectualism: Can existence be given as 
an eidetic fact of experience? Can existence be phenomenologically 
verified as an intrinsic mode of certain experiences? Or is there really 
no evidence of existence, so that with Husserl we must resign ourselves 
to an inescapable solipsism, in which the existence, of the world, even 
of another conscious ego, is an unverifiable belief, a positing of my 
transcendental subjectivity ? 

It is true that Husserl would limit the awareness of existence to a 
function of sensuous experiencing, an experiencing that is intrinsically 
inadaequate and without necessity, at least as a matter of presentation. 
This may well be true in the case of the contingencies of individual 
world objects, but possibly the experienceability of the correlates 
themselves of certain eidetic meanings are conditioned by the imme- 
diate experiencing of the bare existence of the world in itself. In other 
words, does the intuitive self-givenness of certain eidetic necessities 
imply existence as an intrinsic inseparable mode, so that we can speak 
of the actual experience of a hypothetical necessity of existence as 
such? The Scholastics asked the very same question in different termino- 


logy: Outside God can we speak of a real distinction between essence 
and existence? 


Approaching the problem more concretely, we would ask: granting 
the reduction of empirical consciousness, not only as a methodological 
device, but also as an actual fact of experience, is it conceivable that 
the givenness, which remains and is actually experienceable, an ex- 
perience of a non-existent? Or can we speak of a level of existence 
deeper than the empirical manifestations of existence? Does the un- 
deniable activity of reduced consciousness, that is, the self-experiences 
of transcendental consciousness in the constitution of eidetic necessities, 
imply a necessity of the existence of the experiencing as something 
essential to the experiencing activity itself? Husserl himself would 
seem to affirm this in as far as he says the immanent experiencing is 
an absolute givenness on the side of the experience. My pure experien- 
cing appears, then, as inconceivable without a bare existing, even though 
the intrinsic mode of this existing is not itself given in all detail of its 
selfness. Can we expect a greater evidence of the existence of transcen- 
dent reality? There certainly is a descriptive and observable difference 
in the awareness of existence in certain states of pure experiencing of 
oneself in comparison to the awareness of existence in the experiencing 
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of something transcendent.** On the one hand, the awareness of our 
own existence is a genuine experience which implies an indubitableness 
and necessity of being, even though the precise nature of existence 
appears not as an adaequate intuitive givenness but as somewhat 
indeterminate. On the other hand, there is a descriptive difference in 
the givenness of an actual experience of an existing transcendent ob- 
ject, which is lacking in the experience of a purely imaginative object, 
although in the experience of individual transcendent objects the 
givenness of its existence does not usually exceed that of a hypothetical 
necessity. Finally, the experiencing of an a priori necessity is a simul- 
taneous and coordinate self-givenness of the “existence” not only of 
the transcendental objectivity but also of a non-temporal existence 
of an experiencing subject — a manifestation in both instances of an 
entirely new mode of existence or perhaps only of the possibility of 
such an existence. 


As much as we may wish that such an intuition of pure existence is 
possible, we must admit that Husserl in his methodological approach 
to the essential did not even seriously investigate the possibility of 
attaining a certain knowledge of the existence of transcendent reality. 
In fact, he seems to positively exclude transcendent existence, in as 
far as an intuitive knowledge requires an original self-givenness of an 
object within the ideality and immanence of consciousness. The in- 
itselfness of existence as an original mode being of transcendent ob- 
jects seems irreconcilable with an in-itselfness of existence as an original 
mode of the consciousness of transcendent objects. The originality of 
existence as a mode of being cannot be both transcendent and immanent 
in the same sense. At any rate, the problem of existence is worthy of 
more consideration than Husserl devoted to it, if philosophy is to trans- 
cend the logical ideal order and attain an ultimate ontological status. 

As a concluding remark, we wish to emphasize that the presupposition- 
less foundation of philosophy as an apodictic science is an ideal of 
phenomenology, and an ideal worthy of any genuine philosopher. 
Husserl, however, gradually came to believe that natural experience 
could not function as an apodictic foundation for an order of essences 
and eidetic necessities, and as a result of this conviction totally neglected 
it; on the other hand, the ontic status and function of consciousness as 
transcendental is not demonstrated apodictically. The task which then 
seems to impose itself upon phenomenology is a critical reconsideration 
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of the essential validity of natural experience, at least of one’s conscious 
states and their implications, as an apodictic foundation of philosophical 
knowledge. Such an inquiry would probably impose certain limits to 
the claim of apodicticity. 

VALERIUS MESSERICH, O. F.M. 
Our Lady of Angels College 
Cleveland 





DAMASCENUS LATINUS 


ON ITEM 417 OF STEGMUELLER’S REPERTORIUM 
COMMENTARIORUM 


W: do not have to introduce to our readers the Repertorium Commen- 
tariorum in Sententiis Petri Lombardi by F. Stegmueller.t Among 
the post-war publications on Mediaeval Scholasticism it certainly has 
to be counted among the more valuable works. 

A good tool for the student, the work is not perfect. The author knew 
it. He had to struggle with the post-war conditions of Germany, and, 
in certain cases, he had to rely upon second-hand information,? or 
even worse. Without doubt, the work needs correcting and adding. 
Before doing so for Item 417, let us give a few examples to prove our 
point. 

To the list of manuscripts on Item 39, Adam Wodeham, O. F. M., 
add Pamplona, Spain, Cathedral ms. 1, an in-quarto codex of the 15th 
century. Grubbs II 63.* 

Toltem, 45, onAllan of Lille, ought to be added Tortosa, Spain, Chapter 
ms. 97. Grubbs II 71. 

To Item, 71, on Antonius Andreas, O.F.M., add Oxford Merton College 
ms. 87 fol. 147 seq. 

To Item 74, on Antonius de Carlenis, O. P., add Vatican library 
Regin. 392 fol. 104—224. In this manuscript the work is anonymous, 
and the text of certain Distinctions of Books I—III only has been 
preserved. Wilmart II 440—441. The work has not been identified in 
this catalogue.* 

From Armandus of Belvézer, Item 76, the Franciscan Institute 
Library has a post-incunabula edition: Venice 1507. 

To Item 218 on Francis of Mayronnes, O. F. M., add Paris National 
Library ms. lat. 1010 fol. 116—149, on the first Book of the Sentences. 

1 In two volumes, Wuerzburg 1947. 

2 Op. cit. I vi. 

® To avoid an exaggerated number of footnotes we wrote some references 
in our text. Grubbs I and V stand for: A Union World Catalog of Manuscript 
Books direct. Ernest Cushing Richardson, II The Manuscript Book Collections 
of Spain and Portugal by Henry A. Grubbs, New York 1933; V A Supplement 


to the Manuscript Book Collections of Spain and Portugal by Henry A. Grubbs, 
New York 1935. 


4 Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticane codices manu scripti recensiti — Codices 
Reginenses Latini t. If Rome 1945. 
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Laurer I 361;5 also, Valencia, Spain, Chapter ms. 255 fol. 169 seq.; an 
in-quarto manuscript containing the Commentary on Sentences I. 
Grubbs IT 83. 

The National Library of Madrid possesses two manuscripts to be 
added to Item 237, on Francis Rubié, O. F. M.: ms. 504 fol. 3—173 
and ms. 517 fol. 1—35. 

After Guerricus de S. Quentino, O. P., is to be added the Franciscan 
Guy of Briangon. The Library of the Franciscan Institute possesses a 
copy of the edited Commentary: ‘‘Guido Briansonis super quartum 
Sententiarum.”” The subtitle runs: “Eximii Parrhisiensis achademie 
do/ctoris theologi Guidonis Briansonis / ordinis fratrum minorum provin- 
ciae / aquitanie conventus aurelhaci In / quartum magistri petri 
lombardi / Aureum opus. In quo quasi sedula apis: et ar/bitrarius iudex 
Johannis scoti ceterorumque docto/rum mellifluos: et electos flores 
mira ingenii so/lertia velut in strophium distincte luculenterque / 
compegit. Quod propterea collectarium congruo / rei nomine voluit 
appellari.” Inc. (Collatio): ‘‘Altissimus creavit de terra medicinam. 
Ecclesiastici. XX XVIII cap.Verbum premissum litteraliter exaratur...” 
Inc. of the Commentary proper: “Quero istam questionem: utrum 
sacramentis possit communicari aliqua virtus creativa respectu termini 
creationis.” Explic. “A qua nos deus sua pietate et misericordia preser- 
vet: nosque faciat gaudere sua felici gloria. Amen.”’ There follows some 
kind of colophon, written by the author himself. Here it appears that 
the work has been finished on January 22 1488. It has been printed by 
a certain Stephen Baland in 1512; the name of the city is not mentioned, 
but from the Royal permit, printed right after the title-page, we know 
that Baland worked for a publisher of Lyons, called Simon Vincent. 
The book contains, first an alphabetical index without pagination; 
then the Commentary proper, covering 274 folios. The work is mentioned 
by Sbaralea I 334; obviously this author had a copy of the publication 
on hand; nevertheless he says that it was edited in Paris. 

Under the name “Guido de Monte Rocherio” the Cathedral Library 
of Burgo de Osma, Spain, possesses the work listed by Stegmueller 
under Item 277. It is ms. 50 fol. 64seq.; an in-quarto codex of the 15th 
century. Grubbs II 87.¢ The same work is found in Vatic. lat. 983 fol. 


5 Bibliothéque Nationale — Catalogue général des manuscrits latins, Paris 


939. 
® Since the publication of the catalogue of Osma by T. Rojo Orcajo, Catd- 
logo descriptivo de los cédices que se conservan en la S. Iglesia Catedral de Burgo 
de Osma, Madrid 1929, work summarized by Grubbs, the Canons of the Osma 
Cathedral changed their catalogue; we dont know the new number of the 
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Ir—i1057, written in 1449. This manuscript contains an “epistola dedi- 
catoria”’, fol. 1.—v not mentioned by Stegmueller. Pelzer II 450, with 
references to Hain and the incunabula editions. 

We have nothing to add to Item 279 as such. But, for the benefit of 
authors interested in Guido Terreni of Perpignan, let us remark that 
both Glorieux and Xiberta mention only one manuscript preserving 
the Quodlibeta of that Carmelite writer.? The Cathedral Library of Va- 
lencia, Spain, contains in its ms. 63 fol. 218—288 at least one Quod- 
libet. Grubbs II 80. 

The Summa of William of Auxerre (Item 281) is preserved, also, by 
ms. 254 fol. 1—289 of the Public Library of Mons, Belgium. The work 
is called here: “‘Super quatuor libros Sententiarum”’. The codex comes 
from the abbey of Cambron. Faider, author of the published catalogue 
of Mons, did not identify the work as the Summa of William.* The 
manuscript is not mentioned by A. M. Landgraf either.® 

To Item 289, on William de la Mare, O. F. M., add Florence Laurenzi- 
ana Plut. 17 sin. 7. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum XXVI (1933) 
194. 

Under the name of William of Montlauzun, O. S. B., we find a re- 
ference to Histoire littéraire de la France vol. 35. Nevertheless, under 
Item 292,1 Stegmueller gives only one manuscript containing the 
Sacramentale of William, whereas the Histoire p. 481 note 1 lists thirty 
six codices. Let us add three more: Madrid National Library ms. C 180 
fol. 140 seq. (this manuscript reads “‘Guido de Monte Lauduno” instead 
of Guillelmus); Barcelona Ripoli ms. 17 n. 2 fol. 61—89 and ms. 24 fol. 
33 seq. Grubbs V 121 and 88. 

In Item 294, on the Sentences of William Ockham, Stegmueller 
mentions ms. A VI 22 of Basle, Switserland; the same manuscript, more 
in detail, is listed among the anonymous Commentaries under Item 
951. Stegmueller gives from Cambridge: Gonville and Caius College 
ms. 325, containing the Ordinatio (I Sentences) of Ockham; add ms. ror 


manuscript mentioned; that goes for all the manuscripts of Osma we shall 
refer to, with the exception of the manuscript containing the Centiloguium 
of the pseudo-Ockham. 

7 P. Glorieux, La littérature quodlibétique de 1260 4 1320 I (Bibliothéque 
Thomiste V, Kain 1925) 169—174; F.M. Xiberta, De scriptoribus scholasticis 
saeculi XIV ex ordine Carmelitarum (Bibliothéque de la RHE 6, Louvain 1931) 
13 


9. 

8 P. Faider-Mme Faider-Feytmans Catalogue des manuscrits de la Biblio- 

théque publique de Mons (Universiteit te Gent. Werken uitgegeven door de 

Faculteit der Wijsbegeerte en Letteren n. 65; Ghent 1931)80. i 
® Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der theologischen Literatur der Frithscholastik 

(Regensburg 1948) 128—129. 
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of the same Library, which preserved the same work. The manuscript 
described by Stegmueller as Erfurt Amploniana 2° 109 fol. I—120, 
containing the Sentences I—II of Ockham, is mentioned again under 
Item 295, but as an in-quarto codex, containing an abbreviation of the 
work of Ockham, and we find the same manuscript a third time under 
Item 762, now as an abbreviation of Ockham done by Rymboudus de 
Cadeham. Though very important for the text-tradition of the Ordinatio, 
the manuscript contains an abbreviation indeed, and, consequently, 
its right place certainly is not under Item 294. 

Under the same Item 294, Stegmueller mentions without any more 
details ‘‘ Paris, nat. lat. 14313.’ The manuscript, according to L. Baudry, 
who analysed it for his latest work on Ockham, contains the Dialogus 
of Ockham against Pope John XXII (fol. 1—-136) and De dogmatibus 
Johannis XXII Papae of Ockham (fol. 156—170v); but Baudry does 
not list the manuscript among those containing the Commentary on 
the Sentences.!° This silence is rather eloquent, because one can trust 
the information given by Baudry on Parisian manuscripts containing 
works of Ockham. — On the other hand, we have to add to Stegmueller: 
Paris, National Library ms. 16398 fol. 1ra—g6rb (III Sentences) and 
fol. 967b—-161rb (IV Sentences). 

Under Item 296, Stegmueller has, as a work of William Ockham, the 
Centiloquium theologicum. He does not seem to be aware of the fact 
that the greatest living authorities on Ockham, Baudry and Boehner, 
do not admit the authenticity of the work."". Stegmueller, correctly, 
refers to the old edition of the Centiloquium, but he does not know, it 
seems, that there exists a newer and better edition of the work", nor 
that it has been preserved by three known manuscripts: the Vat. lat. 
378 fol. 162v—190r, Erfurt Amploniana Quarto 104 fol. I—27, and 
Burgo de Osma, Spain, Cathedral ms. 61 n. 9 fol. 84r—r157.1* The 
manuscripts of the Vatican and Erfurt do not attribute the Centiloquium 
to Ockham. The only manuscript which does so, together with the old 
edition, is the one of Osma. In the catalogue of Grubbs, and in its 


10 Guillaume d’Occam. Sa vie, ses oeuvres, ses idées sociales et politiques. 
I L’homme et les oeuvres (Etudes de philosophie médiévale 29, Paris 1950) 276 
—279. 

1! For Baudry, see op. cit. 286—287. 

12 Edit. P. Boehner in Franciscan Studies I (1941), n. 1 58—72, n. 2 35—54, 
n. 3 62—70; II (1942) 49—60, 146—157, 251—301. The manuscript of Burgo 
de Osma was not used. 

18 Grubbs IT 88; the codex is presently ms. 202. The manuscript contains 
the complete text of the Centiloquium; the bow ps, et the tract comes closer 
to the text of the old edition than to the one of the Vatican and Erfurt manus- 
cripts; nevertheless it certainly is not the codex used by the ancient editor. 
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source we presume," the work is tentatively ascribed to Gerson, without 
mentioning any reason for doing so, and without reference to Ockham, 
though the manuscript itself is very explicit in its attribution: ‘Centi- 
loquium magistri okan,” fol. 847. 

On this occasion we wish to draw the attention of the scholars to 
certain data of external criticism, which will have to be studied, before 
a final conclusion about the authenticity of the Centiloguium can be 
reached. The tract has namely been quoted, under the name of Ockham, 
by Gabriel Biel and William Vorrilongus. 

Quotations of Biel:* 

I Sent. Dist. 17 q. 1 G: “Ockam in centilogio: in conclusione XII;” 

Dist. 25 q. 2 E: “Ockam ubi supra in centilogio;” 
Dist. 26 q. 1 D: “Ockam in centilogio conclusione Lxxiii;” 
K: “Ockam in centilogio conclusione Ixxiii et seq.;” 
T: “Ockam in centilogio conclusione Ixxvii;” 
Dist. 35 q. 2 E: “Vide Ockam in centilogio conclusione xlii et 
xliii. Item conclusione Ixxxi;” 
q. 4 D: “Vide centilogium Ockam conclusione Ixxx;” 
Dist. 38 q. unic. CC: “habetur in centilogio Ockam conclusione 
Ixxxiiii”’ ; 
EE: “Item in centilogio conclusione Ixxxvii. De 
scientia dei plura vide in centilogio conclusione 
Ixxxi et sequentibus;’”’ —- the name of Ockham, 
in this instance, is not mentioned; 
Dist. 39 q. unic. E: “de hoc in centilogio Ockam conclusione 
Ixxxiii et sequenti.” 
III Sent. Dist. 6 q.2 F: “sicut Ockam in conclusione xxxvi centilogii 
admittit;” 
G: “Idem habet Ockam in conclusione xviii sui cen- 
tilogii. oid 
Reference of William Vorrilongus:"* 

I Sent. Dist. 45 art. 2 fol. 74vb: “Hic dicit Guil. Ockam in suo centilogio 

quod posset quis meritorie odire deum.. .” 

Of course, these references are of a comparatively late date, and only 
confirm what we knew already through the manuscript of Burgo de 
Osma and the Lyons edition of the Centiloquium, viz. that at the end 
of the 15th century the work was known under the name of Ockham. 
What is more interesting, is the fact that Gabriel Biel, who knew quite 
a bit about the writings of Ockham, — he quotes Sentences and their 
abbreviations, De sacramento altaris and the Quodlibeta of William, — 


did not find it impossible that the Centiloguium really was Ockham’s. 
14 T. Rojo Orcajo, work cited in note 6. 


15 We used the edition of Lyons 1527, which has no pagination. 
16 Edition of Venice 1502. 
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Under Item 298,1, on William Peraldus, O. P., Stegmueller lists 
several editions, but no manuscripts. The Escurial Library of Madrid 
has two codices: P. III1g fol. r—88 and R. II.1 fol. 232 seq. Grubbs 
V 65 and 70. 


Stegmueller’s information on William Rubid, O. F. M. in Item 302 is 
sketchy. He mentions that William “‘reported’’ Sentences II of Francis 
Rubiéd; which means, by implication, that William Rubidé studied at 
Paris in 1319—1320. Stegmueller says also that the Commentary on 
the Sentences of William was published, at Paris 1518, in two volumes. 
Just by checking Wadding and Sbaralea Stegmueller could have known 
better: William wrote on the four books on the Sentences, and the 
work was ready for publication in 1334.1’ As a matter of fact it is an 
Ordinatio. We can describe it, using the method of Stegmueller, in this 
way: 


I. Candor est lucis aeterne et speculum sine macula dei maiestatis et imago 
bonitatis illius. Sapient. cap. VII. — Dei eminentiam, sapientiam et omnipo- 

Explic.: nullus enim actus voluntatis create potest esse perfecte moraliter 
bonus, nisi sit elicitus propter istum finem ultimum omnium et simplicissimum 
intentum, videlicet trium et unum deum, cui etc. 

II. Deus creator omnium et terribilis et misericors. II Macch. I. — Beatus 
Augustinus libro primo soliloquiorum sic dicit... 

Ecplic.: Propter eius enim servitium et promptum famulatum regnum 
consequimur sempiternum, ad quod nos perducat ipse trinus etc. 

III. At ubi venit plenitudo temporis misit deus filium suum factum sub 
lege ut eos qui sub lege erant redimeret, ut adoptionem filiorum reciperemus. 
Ad Gal. III c. — Plenitudo temporis fuit consummatio antique legis Christo 
nascente... 

Explic.: data fuerunt sacramenta, ut illum adiuvarent, ad precepta per- 
ficienda et promissa obtinenda. Ad que promissa, videlicet, sempiterna premia 
obtinenda nos dignetur perducere Iesus Christus etc. 

IV. Habebat in dextera sua stellas septem, et de ore eius gladius ex utraque 
parte acutus exibat, et facies eius sicut sol lucet. Apoc. I. — Septenarium 
sacramentorum directium fidelium viatorum supernum iudicium extermina- 
tivum omnium reproborum... 

Explic.: Omnia quippe agenda complectitur virtus, omnia optanda felicitas. 
Ad quam felicitatem et eternam beatitudinem nos perducat etc. 


17 L. Wadding Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, edit. 1906, I 107; J. H. Sbaralea 
Supplementum I (Rome 1908) 347—348. Their information is based on the 
Paris edition 1518 of William; see especially verso of the title-page of vol. I; 
the date of approbation given there is 1333, but according to Sbaralea that 
means, in our chronology, 1334. For more information on William, see the 
studies of J. M. Rubert Candau El conocimiento de Dios en la filosofia de 
Guillermo Rubié, Madrid (n. d.); La filosofia del siglo XIV a través de Guillermo 
Rubié, Madrid 1952. 
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It should be noted the incipit of Sentences I is similar to, but not 
identical with the incipit of I Sentences of Giles of Rome; see Steg- 
mueller Item 43. 

To Item 317, on Henry of Friemar, add Utrecht ms. 346 fol. 1—go.** 

Under Item 328, on Henry of Harclay, Stegmueller maintains that 
ms. 501 of Troyes contains the Commentary on the I and IV Books of 
the Sentences by Henry. It has been proven that Book I has been 
written by an unidentified Cistercian, whereas Book IV belongs to 
William of Ware, O. F. M.;?* consequently, ms. 501 of Troyes is to be 
added to Item 307. 

To Item 348, on Natalis Hervaeus, O. P., add Vich, Spain, Museo 
Episcopal ms. 32 fol. 142—165. Grubbs V 142. In the biographical note 
preceding the same Item 348, Stegmueller says that Hervaeus wrote 
against Peter Aureoli since 1310. We fail to see any evidence substantiat- 
ing that affirmation. As far as the records are concerned, the earliest 
work of Aureoli was a tract on poverty, composed in 1311, his first 
philosophical work being the Tractatus de principiis, composed at 
Bologna in 1312.?° 

According to G. Pagnani, O. M. F. ms. 11 of Monteprandone, Italy, 
fol. 1o9g—178, contains Sentences II of Hugh de Novocastro, O. F. M.;** 
to be added to Item 266. 

Of the Compendium theologicae veritatis of Hugh Rupelin of Stras- 
bourg, O. P., the Franciscan Institute Library possesses the editions 
of Lyons 1568, 1573 and 1579; these three editions publish the work 
under the name of John de Combis, O. F. M.; the same is true for 
another edition we have in our Library, namely the one of Constance 
1615. These four editions ought to be added to Item 368. Our Library 
possesses also a manuscript of the Compendium; it is listed as ms. 101. 
It is a paper manuscript from the middle of the 15th century, written 
by two or three different hands. It contains nothing but the Compendium. 
In the margin we read Latin as well as German notes, which suggest 
that the manuscript is of German origin. The title of our manuscript 
is “Incipit Compendium Theologice veritatis sancti Thome de Aquino 

18 Catalo codicum manu scriptorum bibliothecae universitatis Rheno- 
tvajectinae (Utrecht-The Hague, 1887) 113; in the manuscript the work is 
anonymous, and the catalogue does not identify it. 

19 F. Pelster, S. J., Die Kommentare zum vierten Buch der Sentenzen von 


Wilhelm von Ware, zum ersten Buch von einem Unbekannten und von Martin 
von Alnwick (Scholastik XXVII, 1952, 344—359). In the catalogue of Troyes 
(Paris 1855) 220 the works were unidentifed. 

2° Codex Sessorianus 1405 fol. 44v of the National Library of Rome (in- 
cipit of the Tract as preserved by that manuscript). 

21 Archivum Franciscanum po «Abel 45 (1952) 184. 
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sacre theologie doctoris eximii etc.” According to the information 
given by Stegmueller, only one more of the many manuscripts 
which preserved the work, attributes the Compendium to St. Thomas 
Aquinas: Metz ms. 365. As far as the text is concerned, our manuscript 
poses a little problem, complicated by the fact that at the very end at 
least one folio, probably not more, is missing. Compared with the five 
editions we were able to check,?* our manuscript ends in the last chapter 
of the Compendium. But just before the final doxology of the published 
text, our manuscript goes its own way. 

To Item 373, on the pseudo-Hugh of St. Cher, add Oxford Corpus 
Christi College ms. 293 fol. 144—195. To Item 374, on Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor, add Madrid Escorial P. I. 14 and P. III. 5. Grubbs V 63 and 64. 

From John de Bassolis, O. F.M. (Item 406) exists one incunabula 
edition of the In quartum Sententiarum (no place, no date; around 1480), 
and another In Quatuor Sententiarum Libros of Cologne 1488. Gesamt- 
katalog III n. 3722. The Paris edition is from 1516—1517; we believe 
that Stegmueller saw volume I of that edition only: it has been published 
in 1517, whereas volume II was edited in 1516. 

For John Bremer, O.F.M., Stegmueller gives, before Item 310, 
some bibliography; correct his reference to Scholastik VI (1931) 401— 
417 (not 407); and add L. Meier, O. F. M., “Citations scolastiques chez 
Jean Bremer” in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale vol. IV 
(1932) 160—186. 

At the end of Item 476, on John Peckham, O. F. M., Stegmueller 
writes: ‘‘Olim extabat: Assisi, S. Francesco I’’; we wonder if it is not 
the same manuscript referred to under Item 55: “Assisi, Communale 
124 (S. Francesco B IX 1)”; anyway, in both cases the incipit is the 
same: “In medio et in circuitu sedis.” 

Under Item 493, on the Summa de articulis fidei, of John de la Ro- 
chelle, O. F. M., Stegmueller refers to a manuscript of Madrid: “Es- 
corial E 97 IV c 2 fol. 1—18”; the catalogue of Grubbs reads: c IV 
2 fol. r—30. Grubbs V 15. The first work contained in ms. 1339 of the 
Library of Troyes has the same incipit as the work mentioned by Steg- 
mueller under Item 493, 2, the Summa de vitiis of John de la Rochelle. 
In the codex of Troyes the work is anonymous.” 


#2 These five editions are: (pseudo-)Joannes de Combis, O. F.M., Com- 
pendium totius theologicae veritatis, VII libris digestum edit. Lyons 1568, 
1573, 1579; (pseudo-) Joannes de Combis, O. F. M., Clavis seu Summa itotius 
theologicae veritatis, in septem libros digesta edit. Constance 1615; (pseudo-) 
Albertus Magnus, O.P., Compendium theologicae veritatis in septem libros 
digestum in Opera omnia edit. S.C. A. Borgnet 34, Paris 1895. 

%3 Catalogue p. 557. 
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The Commentary of John Tosthus (Item 502) is anonymously preser- 
ved by the Latin ms. 346A fol. 329—363 of the National Library of 
Paris. Lauer I 122; this author did not identify the work. 

In the Repertorium of Stegmueller the Spanish manuscripts of Isidore 
of Seville are quite neglected; which is surprising. In the catalogue 
of the Escorial, Madrid, published by Antolin and summarized by 
Grubbs, we find thirteen manuscripts to be added to Item 511: the 
Sentences of Isidore. See Grubbs V 232. One other copy of the same 
Sentences has been preserved by ms. P 140 fol. 1—27 of the National 
Library of Madrid. Grubbs V 125. In Barcelona, Ripoll ms. 217 fol. 
194 seq. is still one more copy. Grubbs V 98. Let us add one Italian codex: 
the Communale of Assisi has a copy of the Sentences of Isidore in ms. 
098 n. 23; the text follows the De orthodoxa fide of Damascene mentioned 
later in this article. In the case of the Assisi manuscript, identification 
has been made difficult by two facts: the rubric of the Capitula, preceding 
the tant of the Sentences, calls the author “‘Isidorus parisiensis epis- 
copus;” and the title of the book is in this manuscript: “Liber episcopi 
ysidori de sancta trinitate et ecclesiastica institutione” (not “. . . trini- 
tate et summo bono” as we read in the catalogue). It is vee very sur- 
prising that neither the catalogue nor Stegmueller identified the work. 

De ordine creaturarum of Isidore, i. e. Item 511,1 is also in Burgo de 
Osma Cathedral ms. tor fol. 93—108 and Madrid Escorial e. IV. 13 
fol. r—38. Grubbs II 89 and V 32. — Item 511,2 De natura rerum of 
Isidore is four times in the Escorial Library of Madrid: e. IV. 13 fol. 
38—48, e. IV. 14 fol. roo—114, k. I. 12 fol. r—14 and M. II. 23 fol. 
I—12. Grubbs V 231. 

To Item 523, on Martin of Alnwick, O. F. M., is to be added: ms. 501 
of Troyes, containing parts of I Sentences. 

To Item 569, on the Lectura Mellicensis of Nicolaus of Dinkelsbuehl, 
is to be added the ms. 6 of the Franciscan Institute Library; our manu- 
script contains the capitula of the complete work. and the text of Distinc- 
tions I—XVII. Consequently, it is of the type of Munich Clm 7515, 
17465, 18350, Munich University Fol. 61 and Seitenstetten 258. Our 
manuscript is an in-folio, paper, 241 folios, 292 x21I mm., written in 
the late 15th century by several hands. The Library of St. Bonaventure 
University also has one manuscript of the Lectura Mellicensis. It con- 
tains the text of the entire work (fol. 1ra—46orb) plus the complete 
capitula (fol. 460va—481va). It is an in-folio manuscript, paper, of the 
same size as the manuscript of the Institute, written at the same time 
and in the same school as ms. 6. One difference is that in the manuscript 
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of St. Bonaventure University the capitals are more beautifully illu- 
minated. 

From the Commentary of Nicolaus de Niise, O. F.M., Item 589, 
exists also an edition of Venice 1568. The edition of Venice 1574, men- 
tioned by Stegmueller, is an exact reproduction of this one. 

In the Franciscan Studies of 1946, we find an article of V. Doucet, 
O. F. M., to be added to Item 594, on Nicolaus Trivet, O. P. ; see especial- 
ly pages 415—417, where certain manuscripts are described not known 
to Stegmiiller. Let us add Erfurt Amploniana 8° 68, containing anony- 
mously the complete Commentary (Item 594 and Item 940 of Steg- 
mueller). See Schumm 726—727. 

Since the publication of the Repertorium it has been proven that the 
Compendium of Peter of Aquila, O. F. M., attributed by Stegmueller 
to Peter Aureoli (Item 653; cf. Item 663: pseudo-Peter Aureoli), is from 
Peter de Aquila after all**. To the manuscripts of this work, listed under 
Item 663, add Vat. Urbin. lat. 582 fol. I 1—143, containing anonymously 
the Commentary on the IV Books of the Sentences. The manuscript 
has been written in 1490; consequently, ten years after the incunabula 
edition had been published. See C. Stornajolo II 86; the author did not 
identify the work. 

To the manuscripts which preserved the larger Commentary of Peter 
de Aquila (Item 653), we have to add ms. Regin. 392 fol. 225—259 of 
the Vatican Library.*® Sentences I of the same author seems to be in 
Rome, Angel. 1965 fol. 44?—83, but the Commentary is attributed 
there to Landulphus Caracciolus, whereas the Vatic. lat. 1100 fol. 1u—5r 
preserved the 3d question of the Prologue. Pelzer II 710. 

Item 653, 1, called “nondum inventum” by Stegmueller, was found 
and described by F. S. Schmitt, O.S.B.% That very manuscript is 
now ms. 107 of the Franciscan Institute Library. Consequently, we 
were able to check on the description of Schmitt. We have to make 
two remarks.*? The incipit actually is, by mistake of the illuminator: 
“Ceteris ac nove lagis;’ Schmitt reads what the copyist was supposed 
to write: ‘‘Veteris ac nove legis.”” Secondly, transcribing quite a few 
pages of the Compendium, we reached the conclusion that the text is 


% FS. Schmitt, O.S.B., Des Petrus von Aquila “Compendium supra 
librum Sententiarum’’ aufgefunden (Recherches TAM 17, 1950, 268). 

2 A. Wilmart op. cit. 441. 

% Art. cit. 276—277. 

27 Dom Schmitt (art. cit. 277), copying part of the colophon, made a little 
slip; we read in the manuscript: “quem scripsit frater petrus pulcetta de 
lucignano ordinis minorum.” — It should be noted, also, that the glosses in 
the margin deal, almost exclusively, with Book IV. 
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not as good as supposed by Schmitt. On the other hand, we believe 
that Schmitt is completely right in his attribution: a comparison with 
the larger Commentary of Peter de Aquila (Item 653) confirms the 
arguments of Schmitt. 


Following the method of Stegmueller, we now give an analysis of our 
ms. 107, the Compendium of Peter de Aquila: 

I. Ceteris (lege Veteris) ac nove legis. — In ista prima distinctione que est 
quasi prohemialis ad omnes libros Sententiarum. 

Explic.: Inimicorum autem nostrorum manus effugere faciat qui cum 
Patre et Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat in secula seculorum amen. 

II. Creationem rerum. — In isto secundo libro agit Magister de rebus 
creatis. 

Explic.: Nostri autem imperatoris preceptum adimpleamus ut ad gaudia 
eterna pervenire valeamus. 


III. Cum venit plenitudo etc. — In isto tertio libro tractat Magister de 
incarnatione Verbi. 


Explic.: precepta moralia et evangelica adimplere nos faciat qui cum Patre 
et Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat in secula seculorum Amen. 

IV. Samaritanus. — Post tractatum de Dei perfectione et rerum creatione 
et Filii Dei incarnatione, hic tractat de humani generis reparatione. 

Explic.: an visa pena reproborum habeat offuscare gloriam sanctorum. 
Et respondetur per Gregorium quod non. A qua pena liberet nos Iesus Christus 
qui est benedictus in secula seculorum. Amen. 

It should be noted that the Compendium is a summary of the Senten- 
ces of Peter Lombard, and not an abbreviation of the larger Commen- 
tary on the Sentences by Peter de Aquila. 


In the notes preceding Item 657, on Peter Aureoli, O. F. M., there 
are a few misprints. For Histoire littéraire de la France vol. 33, instead 
of pages 470—428, read pages 479—527; the book of Schmuecker was 
published in 1941. 

Item 657, 3: the explicit of the edition corresponds to the one of 
ms. 243 of Toulouse, listed by Stegmueller. 

Item 658: the Ordinatio or Scriptum super I Sententiarum of Peter 
Aureoli comes, chronologically, before the Reportationes of the same 
author. Consequently, it cannot be called ‘“‘redactio secunda et defini- 
tiva.”” The data as given by Stegmueller actually contain a contra- 
diction: the Ordinatio is composed, he says, around 1318—1320, and 
a few lines below he mentions that the work has been preserved by the 
Borghese ms. 329 of the Vatican, written in 1317 (better: finished in 
1317). Incidentally, this manuscript has been written “in caturco,” 
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meaning at Cahors, and not at Chartres, a mistake copied by Steg- 
mueller from Schmuecker we presume.** 

It is not always clear why Stegmueller admits, in his Repertorium, 
certain secondary works of his authors, and omits others. We saw 
already that he mentions the Centiloquium of the pseudo-Ockham. 
On the other hand, the Tractaius de principiis of Aureoli is simply 
omitted. Now, that work is much more important for the understanding 
of Aureoli’s Ordinatio than the Centiloquium is for our knowledge of 
Ockham’s Commentaries. And the Tractatus is certainly authentic as 
well. 

Up to now I found, in the Ordinatio I of Aureoli, some seven references 
to the Tractatus, and, what is more important, sometimes in the con- 
text of those references Aureoli says: I shall not expound my views on 
this problem right here, since I did so in my tract De principiis. Con- 
sequently, in a certain sense the tract actually belongs to the Commen- 
tary on the Sentences.2® That kind of relationship certainly does not 
exist between the Commentary of Ockham and the Centiloguium. 

The references of Aureoli’s Ordinatio to the Tractatus are: 

Dist.I Sect.6 num. ror: “Tractatus de principiis philosophicis” (I p. 810; 
or in my edition I p. 366); I believe now that the Borghese ms. 329 
wants us to read “... physicis.” 

Dist. II Sect. 9 num. 87: “‘Tractatus de physicis principiis (I p. 1246); 
Dist. III Sect.12 num. 52: “Tractatus secundus de principiis philo- 
sophicis”’ (I p. 1660); the Borghese manuscript 329 and consequently 
my edition read “. . . physicis;” 

Dist. V Sect. 17 num. 127: “Tertius tractatus de philosophicis prin- 
cipiis” (I 2314); again the Borghese manuscript reads “... physicis”; 
Dist. VIII Sect. 21 num. 58: ‘‘Tractatus de principiis” (I 26100; 
Dist. XIII Sect. 30: ‘‘Tractatus de principiis lib. 3” (I 375a); 

Dist. XXXV Sect. 57: “in tertio tractatu de principiis physicis” (I 
761a). 

It should be noted that Aureoli mentions explicitly only tracts II 
and III, and that the title is De principiis, De principiis physicis or De 
principiis philosophicis. For the word phycicis/philosophicis the Borghese 
manuscript has an abbreviation which means “physicis”, we believe, 
but which might mean “philosophicis”; this explains the confusion 


28 See R. Schmuecker, O. F.M., Propositio per se nota. Gottesbeweise und 
thy Verhiltnis nach Petrus Aureoli (Franziskanische Forschungen 8, Werl 1941) 
18; Stegmueller op. cit. 316; Borghese ms. 329 fol. 519uvb. 

29 We refer to the edition of Sentences I Rome 1596. 
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found in younger manuscripts. We feel quite certain that Aureoli in- 
tends that the explicit title of his tract should be De principiis physicis. 

The tract has been preserved by: Avignon ms. 1082 fol. 4—46, Madrid 
National Library ms. 517 (B. 53) fol. 71ra—100rb, Padua Antoniana 
ms. 295 (Scaff. XIII) fol. 27r—42v (14th century), Rome National 
Library Fondo Sessoriano ms. 1405 fol 44r—128v (from the earlier 14th 
century); Vatican Library lat. 3063 fol. 1—46r (anonymous) ; Vatic. lat. 
gor fol. 1367—145v. The manuscripts of Avignon and Madrid as well 
as the Sessorianus 1405 and the Vat. lat. 3063 do not go any farther 
than Tract III c. 3 (inclus.; till the end of the chapter ?), whereas Aureoli 
intended to write four Tracts of six chapters each. The Padua manus- 
cript ends with Tract II chapter 4. The Vatican ms. gor has only ex- 
tracts. Four out of these five excerpts are accompanied by the name 
of Peter Aureoli, and actually correspond to the text preserved by the 
other manuscripts. The fifth fragment omits the name of Aureoli. 
Nevertheless in the Vatican catalogue it is attributed to our author, 
and tentatively described as belonging to the not-preserved Tract IV.2¢ 
Teetaert gives the impression that the manuscript itself attributes the 
extract to Aureoli De principiis Tract IV.*4 This is not so. The editor 
of the Vatican catalogue, A. Pelzer, has in favor of his identification 
that all five extracts are written by the same hand and that the con- 
tents of the not-identified fragment correspond to what Aureoli was 
supposed to write in his Tract IV. To make it clear let us copy the 
introduction and capitulatio of the Tractatus de principiis as we read 
them in the Vatic. lat. 3063r. It will appear that the not-identified 
fragment of the Vatic. lat. got, if it has been written by Aureoli in his 
Tractatus, has been taken from Tract IV, seemingly from chapters 
4—6. 

Principiorum notitiam (lege notitia) quantum sit efficax et necessaria in 
perscrutatione veritatis, Philosophus docet in I Physicorum, cum ait quod 
dispositio certae scientiae in omnibus hominibus principia non acquiritur, 
nisi ex cogitatione ipsorum. Hinc est quod Commentator III De Anima, 
verba Platonis approbans, dicit quod maximus primo debet esse in principiis, 
quemadmodum Plato ait. Primus enim error in principio est causa maximi 
erroris in fine, ait Aristoteles. 

Tractaturi itaque de constitutivis rerum principiis, materia et forma, in 
quibus hodie est error maximus, prout de forma VII Metaphysicae dicit 
Philosophus, praesentem tractatum in quatuor particulas distinguamus, ut 
in prima parte de principiis rerum, forma videlicet et materia, in generali 


8° Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codices manu scripti recensiti. — 
Codices Vaticani Latini IIA ‘4 A. Pelzer _— 1931) 297—298. 
81 Art. Pierre Auriol in D.T.C. XII col. 1821. 


4 Franciscan Studies 
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tractetur; in secunda vero de principiis formarum abstractarum, quae angeli 
vel intelligentiae nominantur, et de principiis caelestium corporum in speciali 
tractetur; in fertia vero de principiis elementarium corporum et mixtorum; 
in qguarta vero de principiis animalium et cunctorum viventium, et de ma- 
teriis et formis eorum, ac tandem in homine totus tractatus terminetur. 

In omnibus autem intendo opinionem Aristotelis et philosophicam doc- 
trinam cum veritate fidei concordare, quoniam in paucis dissonant et dis- 
cordant, prout in sequentibus apparebit. 

Vocetur autem Tractatus iste DE PRINCIPIIS, cuius discursus sub 
xxiiiior capitulis continetur. 


[CAPITULATIO}] 
LIBER PRIMUS: DE MATERIA ET FORMA IN GENERALI. 


Primum capitulum, in quo positis quatuor opinionibus de materia et forma, 
narratur conclusio intenta. 

Secundum capitulum, in quo inducuntur rationes ad praedictam conclu- 
sionem, quae auctoritatibus innituntur Augustini, Aristotelis et Commen- 
tatoris. 

Tertium capitulum, in quo ponuntur tres rationes quae ex seipsis habent 
evidentiam, quamvis a praedictis etiam philosophis tangantur. 

Quartum capitulum, mm quo inquiritur utrum a lege aliarum formarum, quae 
est superius posita, rationalis anima sit excipienda. 

Quintum capitulum, in quo inquiritur quid de formis actualibus sit tenendum. 


Sextum capitulum, in quo solvuntur dubia quae videntur praedictis obviare, 
et multi passus philosophiae exponuntur ex praedeterminatis. 


LIBER SECUNDUS: DE PRINCIPIIS CONSTITUTIVIS, MATERIA 
SCILICET ET FORMA, QUID EX IPSIS PONENDUM SIT IN INCOR- 
RUPTIBILIBUS ENTIBUS, VIDELICET IN SUBSTANTIIS SEPARA- 
TIS ET CORPORE CAELESTI. 

Primum capitulum, quid de abstractis substantiis philosophi senserunt. 

Secundum capitulum, quid de his substantiis catholice tenendum sit. 

Tertium capitulum, ubi inquiritur quid de istis principiis, materia et forma, 
poni debet secundum viam catholicam in substantiis separatis. 

Quartum capitulum, quid senserunt Aristoteles et suus Commentator de 
anima et corpore caelesti. 

Quintum capitulum, quid senserunt de toto animali caelesti, et in quo 
opinio Avicennae discordat ab eis. 

Sextum capitulum, quid de corporibus caelestibus et de motoribus (17) 
eorum secundum veritatem catholicam sit tenendum. 


LIBER TERTIUS: DE FORMIS ET MATERIIS ELEMENTARIUM 
CORPORUM, ET CORPORUM MIXTORUM. 


Primum capitulum, de conditione elementaris formae. 
Secundum capitulum, de materia elementorum. 
Tertium capitulum, de formis mixtorum. 

Quartum capitulum, de materiis eorum. 
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Quintum capitulum, utrum formae elementares vel mixtorum et utrum 
formae substantiales suscipiant magis et minus. 

Sextum capitulum, utrum huiusmodi formae aliquando suscipiant parti- 
tionem. 


LIBER QUARTUS: DE PRINCIPIIS CONSTITUTIVIS IN VIVENTI- 
BUS ET IN HOMINE. 


Primum capitulum, de forma et materia in habentibus animas. 
Secundum capitulum, utrum in talibus entibus sint plures substantiales 
formae, aut in aliquo ente. 


Tertium capitulum, quid de anima intellectiva tenuit Aristoteles et Commen- 
tator. 


Quartum capitulum, quid de anima intellectiva secundum fidem tenendum 
sit et secundum omnimodam veritatem. 


Quintum capitulum, an sola rationalis anima ponenda sit in homine sub- 
stantialis forma. 


Sextum capitulum, de compositione totius hominis ex materia et forma. 


Expliciunt capitula totius Tractatus. 


To come back to that anonymous, non-identified fragment of the 
Vatic. lat. go1, we tried to locate it in the published writings of Aureoli, 
but without success. Of course, quite a few works of Peter are still to 
be edited: the Reportatio I and half the Reportatio III, as well as the 
quaestiones ordinatae of Book III. And anyway, it first has to be proven 
the fragment really is from Aureoli. When that is done, and in case we 
do not find it in the rest of his works, we may assume it has been taken 
from Tract IV of the De principiis. In that case, a consequence would 
be that we have to drop the rather classical hypothesis that Aureoli 
never finished the Tractatus, because, they say, his doctrine on the 
soul as form of the body was in conflict with the teachings of the 
General Council of Vienne 1311—1312. 

That hypothesis was not very strong anyway. First of all, according 
to the manuscript of the National Library of Rome the Tract was 
redacted in 1312. Secondly, more hypotheses of the same kind as the 
one proposed, or even better, were quite possible. For instance, we 
can imagine that Aureoli wrote the complete work as projected, but 
that he later destroyed the last fascicles of his manuscript, when the 
conclusions of Vienne came to his attention; this would explain better 
than the preceding hypothesis the fact of the existence of the complete 
capitula and the abrupt ending of even the best manuscripts; it could 
also explain why some fragments, not found in the main text, have 
been preserved. 
4° 
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From the list of manuscripts following Item 690, we have to delete 
Florence Nazion. A 5. 1071, since this manuscript contains the Commen- 
tary on Book IV by Peter de Trabibus, O. F. M.** Stegmueller does 
not know about Sentences IV of the latter, and consequently we have 
to add it, together with the manuscript mentioned, to Items 696—696, 1. 
On the other hand, the list of manuscripts of Item 690 requires quite 
a few additions and corrections: correct ,,Tortosa, Catedral: II” to 
Tortosa Chapter of the Cathedral ms. 78: II; Grubbs II 70; read instead 
of ‘Valence 2253/6: I—IV”: Valencia University ms. 2253—2256: 
I—IV; Grubbs II 77; and instead of “Vich, Catedral 93: II’, read 
Vich Museo Episcopal ms. 33; Grubbs V 142. Add: Valencia Cathedral 
ms. 129: IV and ms. 238: III; Grubbs II 81 and 83. 

To Item 710, r add Valencia Cathedral ms. 34 fol. 279 seq.; Grubbs 
II 79. 

To Item 729, on Richard of St. Victor, add Tortosa, Spain, Chapter 
ms. 145 fol. 210—240 and ms. 86; Grubbs II 72 and 70. 

We wonder if we have to add to Item 737, on Robert Holcot, O. P., 
Valencia Cathedral 266; Grubbs II 84: the work is described by Grubbs 
as “In quatuor summarum”: some copyists, and readers, confuse 
sententiarum|summarum. Under Item 740, on the De imputabilitate 


peccati of Holcot, Stegmueller does not list any manuscripts; we know 
at least one: the Mazarine Library of Paris has the work in ms. 906 
n. 2 fol. r16seq.; Molinier I 424—425. 


To Item 752, on Roger Rosetus or Rugosus, O. F. M., add Assisi 
Communale ms. 173 fol. 1—62, or the entire manuscript.** The cata- 
logue describes it as ‘Super IV Sententiarum”’, which is equivocal 
(quatuor/quartum); the incipit is the one of Stegmueller Sentences I; 
but the explicit given by the catalogue is: “Explicit lectura super 
quartum sententiarum.”’ Does the manuscript contain the four books? 
Stegmueller mentions only Books I—-II of Roger’s. Or is there an 
error in the explicit of the Assisi manuscript, or in the catalcgue? 


To Item 839, on the Sentences of Samuel Taio, we have to add two 
manuscripts: Escorial R. II. 7 fol. 73—110 and Escorial S.I. 17 fol. 
85—86; Grubbs V 70 and 74. The first manuscript seemirg'y contains 
Sentences I—V, the second one only Sentences I (extracts ?). 


32 G. Gal, O. F. M., Commentarius Petri de Trabibus in IV Librum Senten- 
tiarum, Petro de Tarantasia falso inscriptus (Archivum Franciscanum Histori- 
Cum 45, 1952, 244 seq.). 

33 G. Mazzatinti, Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche d’Italia vol. IV 
(Forli 1894) 51. 
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For Item 840, on Theobaldus de N., O. F. M., it should be noted that 
the incipits of I—III and the explicits of I—II are exactly the same as the 
ones we find under Item 71, Antonius Andreas de Aragonia, O. F. M. 


* 
* * 


The preceding notes undoubtedly can be completed by scholars more 
versed in this particular type of work. However, they certainly do 
demonstrate that work of Stegmueller needs improvement. This will 
be still more apparent from our additions to Item 417, on St. John 
Damascene. 

Somebody might object against us that Stegmueller did not have 
to be complete on such authors as Taio, Hugh of St. Victor or Damas- 
cene, since these authors did not compose any Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. Our answer, obviously, would be that he 
had to forget about those writers, or that he ought to try to be more 
or less complete. 


ON ITEM 417 


Stegmueller’s information on John Damascene covers Items 416— 
420, plus an introductory bio-bibliographical note. In this note as well as 
in Item 420 we have to read M. Lequien, O. P., instead of Combefis. 
Item 418 ought to be completed with the information I have given, 
on occasion of a new edition of the fragmentary version of Cerbanus,* 
including the manuscripts which preserved the text. 

Among the translators of the De fide orthodoxa, Robert Grosseteste 
is not mentioned at all. Actually S. Harrison Thomson found eleven 
manuscripts which preserved the Grosseteste version.? They are: Ad- 
mont ms. 593 fol. 66,—1327; Breslau University I. F. 220 fol. 216va— 
253vb; Cambridge Pembroke ms. 20 fol. 1ra—28rb and ms. 34 fol. 2110b— 
23576; London Lambeth ms. 151 fol. 180ra—2z04vb; Milan Ambrosiana 
ms. C. 108 inf. fol. 1ra—41vb; Oxford Ashmole ms. 1526 fol. 121ra— 
169va and Magdalen ms. 192 fol. 155ra—zoora; Paris National Library 
ms. lat. 2155 fol. 127ra—138vb; Vatican Library Chigi ms. A. VIII. 
245 fol. 1ra—65va. 

According to Thomson, the Breslau manuscript was written around 
1300; all the others, during the 13th century. Only the Pembroke 

1 E. M. Buytaert, O. F.M., The Earliest Latin Translation of Damascene’s 
pa ee ag fide III r—8 in Franciscan Studies Commemorative vol. (1951) 


3 The Writings of Robert Grosseteste Bishop of Lincoln 1235—1253 (Cam- 
bridge 1940) 48—50; list of manuscripts p. 50. 
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manuscripts preserved the name of Grosseteste, whereas the others 
are anonymous. The Lambeth manuscript is listed by Stegmueller as a 
Burgundio codex. If we take that one away from Item 417, we still 
have twenty two manuscripts left. Or do we have to say “only twenty 
two?’’ There are quite a few more, as we shall see. 

In a note found in both the Pembroke manuscripts,’ the version of 
Grosseteste is described as a “corrected translation;” the meaning is 
that Robert corrected the version of Burgundio. This seems to be the 
case. For instance, the incipit of Grosseteste is almost identical with 
the one of Burgundio: 

Burgundio: Deum nemo vidit unquam. Unigenitus Filius, qui est in 
Grosseteste: Deum nemo vidit unquam nisi unigenitus Filius, qui est in 
sinu Patris... 

sinibus Patris... 


The same goes for the explicit, though the difference is big enough 
to be observed. 
Burgundio : ...et visi et indeficiens id quod ab ipso est gaudium fructifi- 
cantes. 
Grosseteste: ...et visi et indeficientem ab ipso laetitiam fructificantes. 
Thomson copied two small extracts from the Grosseteste version 
together with the corresponding Greek text. His intention was to prove 
his point that it is hardly realized how literal Grosseteste’s translation 
is. He could have added that the same fragments evidence how close 
Robert remained to the version of Burgundio: Bk I, chapt. II:5 
Burgundio : Oportet igitur eum qui de Deo dicere vel audire vult manifeste 
Grosseteste: Oportet igitur eum qui de Deo dicere vel audire vult manifeste 


scire quod neque omnia sunt ineffabilia ... 
scire quod neque omnia ineffabilia... 


Bk. IV, chapt. I: 


Burgundio : Post eam vero quae ex mortuis resurrectionem, omnes quidem 
Grosseteste: Post eam autem quae ex mortuis resurrectionem, omnes quidem 
passiones deposuit, corruptionem dico et famen et... 
passiones deposuit, corruptionem dico et esuriem et... 


We are going to list now the manuscripts containing the Burgundio 
version. But first a very important remark, implied by Stegmueller 
and known to a number of scholars, but a remark which will help to 
avoid repetitions and misunderstandings. The De orthodoxa fide is 

3 Ibid. 48. 

4 Ibid. 49. 

5 Thomson reads Bk II, but that is a misprint. — The texts from Bur- 


gundio we are giving are taken from our edition which will be published next 
year in the Franciscan Institute Publications, Text Series. 
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written by Damascene in a hundred chapters,* and both Burgundio 
and Grosseteste knew only about a division into chapters, not in books. 
It is assumed that the division into four books was introduced, in the 
Latin text, in the West, somewhere during the 13th century, under the 
influence of the Sentences of Peter Lombard.” Reading the literature 
around Damascene, Burgundio, etc., one gets the impression that the 
division in four books of the Latin Damascene, as we read him in the 
Patrologia Graeca, is exactly the division known to St. Thomas, Scotus, 
and so forth. As a matter of fact, it is not so: Books I and II do corres- 
pond, but not III and IV, since Book IV in the division of the 13th 
century starts with what is now IV c.9. This means that in the old 
division Book III has 36 chapters, Book IV only 19. 

This fact is important for editors of ancient texts. To make our 
point, let us take an example. Suppose somebody wants to publish the 
Reportatio super I Sententiarum of Aureoli, a work not edited as yet. 
In the very beginning of the writing we read a long citation, introduced 
by the reference ‘‘Damascenus libro quarto, [Xo capitulo.”* An editor 
who knows the fact stated, will look for the quotation in the P.G. 
Book IV chapter 17, and find it there; not, however, in P. G. Book IV 
chapter 9: the latter chapter was IV 1 at the time of Aureoli. 

When was that old division invented, and who did it? As far as I 
know, the second question never was answered; but J. de Ghellinck 
maintains that the division appears around 1250.* His arguments are: 
certain quotations of St. Thomas, and ms. 108 of the Amploniana at 
Erfurt, presumably the in-quarto ms. 108 containing the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard and written around 1250. D. Stiefenhofer mentions 
that the division is found in St. Thomas and in the Speculum naturale 
of Vincent of Beauvais, O. P.1° This means, by implication, that the 
division was invented before 1244, since the Speculum was achieved, 
according to H. Peltier, before 1244.1! We discovered a little fact, which 
might prove to be of a certain interest: ms. 98 of the Communale of 

® This division (capitulis divisa centum) is, in the manuscripts, more and 
better attested than the ones in 98, 99, 101, 102 chapters. Some younger 
manuscripts, by subdividing the original chapter, actually have still a larger 
number of chapters. See for instance, later in this article, our description of 
the manuscript of Brussels. 

7 See for instance J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique du XIIe 
siécle 2d edit. (Museum Lessianum, Section historique n. 10, Brugghe 1948 
“ See Vatican Library Borghese ms. 123 fol. 1ra. 

® OP. cit. 410. 

10 Des heiligen Johannes von Damaskus genaue Darlegung des orthodoxen 


Glaubens (Bibliothek der Kirchenviter 44 Kempten 1923) XXVII. 
11 Vincent de Beauvais art. in D. T.C. XV 3028. 
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Assisi says that the division is due to the Chancellor.’* If this person is 
Philip the Chancellor, — and we think he is, — then the division is 
older than 1236, this being the year of the death of the Chancellor. 

Here now follows the list of manuscripts of the Burgundio version, 
as far they came to our attention. We follow the alphabetical order 
of the cities, and include the manuscripts known to Stegmueller. 

1. Admont, Austria, ms. 614 fol. I seq.; clearly attributed to Burgun- 
dio.%* 

2. Alencgon, ms. 143 fol. 185—222. Stegmueller.'* 

3. Arras, ms. 96 n. 2; in an Italian handwriting of the 14th century; 
the translation is clearly attributed to Burgundio; the incipit mentions 
the division in a hundred chapters. Stegmueller. 

4. Arras, ms. 526; manuscript from the end of the 13th century; 
mentions the division in chapters only; clear attribution to Burgundio; 
the manuscript has 191 folios, covered by the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard and the De orthodoxa fide only.*. Stegmueller. 

5. Assisi, Communale ms. 98, n. 22.1 Beautiful parchment manuscript 
of the 13th century; the usual title? mentions the division in a hundred 
chapters, but the rubrics divide the work into four books; the same 
division is attested by the running title, and by the capitula which 
follow the text. The second Book is introduced by these words: ‘‘In- 
cipit liber secundus secundum cancellarium.” For some obscure reason 
the second chapter of the IId Book has this rubric: “ Secundus liber. 
de conditione. C. II.’ Though the scribe attests the subdivision in 
four Books, he seemingly is still under the influence of an older tradition: 
he concludes his copy with the words: “Explicit liber iohannis damas- 
ceni.”” — The text is very good and practically untouched since it left 
the hands of the copyist: it contains almost no corrections nor marginal 
annotations. 


12 The Franciscan Institute a film of the De orthodoxa fide preser- 
ved by the Assisi manuscript; but the pagination, if the manuscript has any, 
is invisible. More about this manuscript below. 

13 J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement 407. 

14 The word ‘‘Stegmueller” added at the end of our notices means that 
the manuscript has been listed by Stegmueller in his Repertorium. 

15 Catalogue général des manuscrits des Bibliothéques — des Départe- 
ments IV (Paris 1872) 50—51 (ms. 96), 208—209 (ms. 526). 

16 G. Mazzatinti, Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioieche a’Italia IV (Forli 
1804) 39—40. 

* We call the usual title: “Johannis presbyteri Damasceni qui Mansur 
liber incipit, in quo est traditio certa orthodoxae fidei capitulis divisa centum, 
a Burgundione iudice cive Pisano de graeco in latinum domino Eugenio III 
beatae memoriae papae translatus” (slight variants and transposition of 
words are allowed). 
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6. Brugghe, Belgium, Public Library, ms. 515 fol. 32va—62va."* This 
manuscript also has traces of the original division in chapters only; 
and at the same time, the more recent division into Books. A manuscript 
of the 14th century. 


7. Brussels, Royal Library, ms. 1368 (893-98) fol. 1r—67v; a paper 
manuscript from the 15th century, formerly the property of St. Martin 
at Louvain. The first part of the manuscript, containing the De ortho- 
doxa fide has been written in 1443, as it is attested by the scribe in 
the colophon, fol. 67v.1* The text is not too good. The original division 
in 100 chapters disappeared entirely. Even in the title the classical 
“divisa capitulis centum” gave way for “‘quatuor divisa libris.” The 
first Book has in this manuscript 18 chapters instead of the usual 14; 
the IId Book has 31 chapters instead of 30; III and IV possess the usual 
number of chapters; consequently, the copyist made 105 chapters out 
of the original roo. A reason for this divergency is for instance the fact 
that the scribe made four chapters out of chapter 8 of the first Book.?° 


8. Brussels, Royal Library, ms. 1387 (12014—41) n. 9g fol. 1187— 
145v; a parchment manuscript of the 14th century, formerly belonging 
to St. James at Liege. The version is clearly attributed to Burgundio.** 


g. Budapest, Nationalmuseum, Széchényi 345 (3664 Fol. Lat.; 
Corvinus) fol. 2—g1. Stegmueller. 


10. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, ms. 34 fol. I—41; a manu- 
script from the 13—14th century. 


11. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, ms. 209; a manuscript from 
the 14th century. Stegmueller. 


12 Charleville, France, Bibliothéque de la Ville, ms. 61, first item 
in the manuscript; a codex of the 15th and 14th centuries. If the in- 


18 A. De Poorter, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque publique de 
la ville de Bruges (Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques de 
Belgique vol. II Gembloux 1934) 603—604. 

19 J. Van den Gheyn, S. J., Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
voyale de Belgique vol. II Patrologie (Brussels 1902) 301—302. The same 
Royal Library possesses a Greek manuscript of Damascene’s work: ms. 1368 
(11386) fol. 47v—162v; see Van den Gheyn ibid. p. 300; the manuscript is 
from the XIIIth century, and once belonged to the Dominicans of Paris. 

2@ Several of the older manuscripts made the misunderstanding by the 
Louvain scribe possible: Bk. I ch. 8, a very long chapter, has in the older 
manuscripts, — included Vat. lat. 313 which is perhaps the oldest existing 
codex containing the De orthodoxa fide, — secondary rubrics or at least large 
capitals where the Brussels manuscript has “‘c.g...c. 10... ¢. 11.” 

21 Van den Gheyn, op. cit. 315—318 (analysis and description of the manus- 
cript), 316 (on the work of Damascene). 
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cipit given by the catalogue is exact, it refers to the division into chap- 
ters, without mentioning their number: “capitulis divisa.”**. 

13. Cremona, Biblioteca Governativa, ms. 159 fol. 81r—126r. The 
manuscript, of parchment, is from the 14th century. The work of 
Damascene is, according to the catalogue, divided in four books and 
ror chapters.** 


14. Erfurt, Amploniana, ms. F. 179 fol. 66—98. A composite parch- 
ment manuscript, partly from the 13th and partly from the 14th cen- 
tury.** The part containing the work of Damascene has been written 
around the middle of the 13th century, in a beautiful handwriting. 
The text has been corrected by the hand which wrote the rather exten- 
sive marginal gloss we read in this manuscript. The text is among the 
best we were able to check, though we would like to call it representative 
of an earlier slightly adulterated text-tradition. As far as the division 
is concerned, the copyist knew only about the one into chapters, as 
well in the capitula following the text as in the text itself. The capitula 
actually contain 99 chapters, numbered that way, and the title of each 
chapter is followed by the incipit of the corresponding chapter. The 
general title of the capitula, as it came to us, reads ‘‘capitulis c divisa,” 
but we believe that the copyist originally wrote ‘“‘capitulis ic divisa.” 
By combining chapters 19 and 20 (Bk. II 5 and 6), our manuscript is 
one chapter less. In the text the chapters are not accompanied by 
numerals: the copyist intended, it seems, to indicate the chapters, in 
the margin, by their incipit; but he got started wrongly, adding the 
incipit of the very first chapter to the second chapter, the one of the 
second chapter to the third... and so, after a few chapters, he gave 
up, probably seeing that he was off. 

The corrector introduced the division into four Books, both in the 
text and in the capitula; but, whereas other correctors on that occasion 
changed the numerals of the chapters, or added new ones, the corrector 
of our manuscript did not attempt anything like that. 


15. Erfurt, Domarchiv, Th 48, fol. r—89. Stegmueller. The manus- 
cript has been checked by this author personally, it seems, and conse- 
quently one may assume it really belongs to Item 417. 


22 Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques des Déparie- 
ments vol. V (Paris 1879) 575. The manuscript came from the Chartreuse of 
Mont-Dieu, in the vicinity of Charleville. 

23 A. Sorbelli, Inventari dei manoscritti delle Biblioteche d'Italia vol. 70 
(Florence 1939) 113—116 (analysis and description of the manuscript) 113 
(description of the work of Damascene). 

24 W.Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Amplonianischen Hand- 
schrijten-Sammlung (Berlin 1887) 67. 
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16. Florence,** Laurenziana, Plut. XII dextr., III, fol. 557—74r. 
This manuscript, as well as the next five ones, according to our informa- 
tion, contains the version of Burgundio. Stegmueller. 

17. Florence, Laurenziana, Plut. XII, cod. XXXI, fol. 1087—13qp. 

18. Florence, Laurenziana, Plut. XIII, dextr., VI, fol. 1r—3qv. 


1g. Florence, Laurenziana, Plut. XIII, dextr., VIII, fol. 3r—z26v. 
This is the manuscript used and quoted, for the past seventy years by 
the learned Quaracchi Editors; for instance, see their recent edition of 
the Glossa I and II of Alexander of Hales. Judging from the fragments 
cited in the critical apparatus of that publication, I would say that 
the text of the manuscript belongs to the slightly developed text-tradi- 
tion, and is certainly inferior as compared with the Vatic. lat. 313 dis- 
cussed later in this study. Stegmueller. 

20. Florence, Laurenziana, Plut. XIII, dextr., IX, fol. 487—71r. 
Stegmueller. 

21. Florence, Laurenziana, Plut. XXIII, dextr., IV, fol. 26r—6r1r. 


22. Laon, France, ms. 123, first item in the manuscript. A vellum 
codex of the 14th century. The incipfit mentions the division in a hun- 
dred chapters only.** Stegmueller. 

23. London, British Museum, Royal 5 C. IV, fol. 55—85. A vellum 
manuscript from the early 14th century. The incipit attests the division 
in a hundred chapters only; the same is to be said from the tables pre- 
ceding the text, at least if the catalogue is correct.*? The same manus- 
cript, fol. g2—96, contains some extracts from the De orthodoxa fide, 
described by the catalogue as the chapters on physical phenomena or 
chapters 23—24”8, but which seem to be chapters 22—23, viz Bk. II 
ch. 8—g. These extracts contain the section on seas we read at the end 
of chapter 9, which section is lacking in the Burgundio version, as 
well as in certain Greek manuscripts. Therefore, we believe that they 
might be taken from the Grosseteste translation, especially since certain 
fragments are introduced by the words ”ex greco“, which is one parti- 
cularity of the Grosseteste version. Stegmueller. 


*5 The information on the six Florence manuscripts listed here was 
given to us by Rev. Hugolin Lippens, O. F. M., of Quaracchi, to whom we 
extend our sincerest thanks. We understand that these six manuscripts of 
the Burgundio version are the only ones preserved by the Florence Libraries. 

28 Catalogue général des manuscrits des Bibliothéques publiques des Déparie- 
ments vol. 1 (Paris 1849) 107. 

” G.F. Warner — J.P. Gilson, British Museum. Catalogue of Western 
ge in the Old Royal and King’s Collections vol.1 (London 1921) 
107—-108. 

28 Ibid., 107. 
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24. London, British Museum, Royal 5 D. X, fol. 85—107. A vellum 
manuscript from the end of the 13th century.*® 

25. London, British Museum, Royal 6 B. XII, fol. 1—37, or practi- 
cally the whole manuscript. A vellum codex from the 14th century. 
The work is divided into four Books, but the title preserved traces of 
the original division in a hundred chapters by writing ‘“‘capitula (sic) 
divisa.”’*° Stegmueller. 

26. London, British Museum, Royal 7 B. IX, fol. 83—105. A vellum 
manuscript from the 13th century. The copyist knew about the division 


into a hundred chapters only, but a later hand introduced the division 
in four Books.*4 


27. London, Lambeth Palace, ms. 129, fol. 1—28. This manuscript 
contains Books I and II only. Stegmueller. 


28. Madrid, Escorial, a. II.7, fol. 1—29. A parchment manuscript 
from the 14th century. The work is subdivided into four Books. Antolin, 
the author of the Escorial catalogue, feels uncertain about the attri- 
bution of the version to Burgundio. It seems to me that his doubt is 
without foundation, since the incipit and explicit of the four Books, 
as given by Antolin himself, are the very ones of the Burgundio trans- 


lation. But the uncertainty of the author seems to suggest that the 
manuscript lacks the usual title of the version.** 


29. Madrid, Escorial, Q. III. 8, fol.93—124. Again a manuscript 
from the 14th century.** 

30. Monteprandone, Italy, ms. 6.** No further details available. 

3I—35. Munich, mss. 368, 397, 3718, 18165 and 19453.** There seem 


to be still more manuscripts at Munich, but no more information was 
available to us. 


36. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canonici scriptores eccl. ms. 97, fol. 
1—43. A manuscript from the 14th century. Stegmueller. 

37. Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Museo, ms. 134, p. 367—454. It 
should be noted that this manuscript of the 13th century contains also 
the Dialectica, the Elementarium dogmaticum and the Trisagion of 


29 Tbid., 11I—112. 

39 Tbhid., 1414. 

31 Tbid., 171—172; on Damascene 171). 

32 G. Antolin, Catdlogo de los cédices latinos de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, 
vol. I (Madrid 1910) 40—41. See also Grubbs, op. cit., vol. V 4. 

33 Grubbs, op. cit., V 68. 

%¢ G. Pagnani, O. F. M., Alcuni codici della libreria di S.Giacomo della 
rato — vecentemente in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum XLV 
1952) 187. 

35 J. de Ghellinck, op. cit. 407, n. 1; the author adds “etc.” 
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St. John Damascene in the version of Grosseteste.** As noted by Thom- 
son, it is rather surprising that the copyist, for the De orthodoxa fide, 
did prefer the Burgundio version. 

38. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. misc., ms. 168, fol. 148—245. 
Stegmueller. 

39. Oxford, Corpus Christi College, ms. 142, fol. g—1386 or the first 
item in the manuscript. A parchment codex of the early 14th century. 
The text is preceded by the capitula (fol. 1—g?). The work has the 
usual title, attesting the division into a hundred chaptersonly.*” Steg- 
mueller, but without any details. 

40. Oxford, Exeter College, ms. 20, fol. 141 seq. (till 166?). A parch- 
ment manuscript from the end of the 13th century. The data of the 
catalogue do not allow us to decide whether the manuscript contains 
the complete work. The title refers to the division into chapters (capi- 
tulis divisa).** Stegmueller. 

41. Oxford, Exeter College, ms. 442; no more details available. J. de 
Ghellinck, who refers to the manuscript, insinuates that the same 
Library contains still more manuscripts of the Buigundio version.*® 

42. Oxford, Merton College, ms. 45, fol. 128—191. A parchment 
manuscript from the 14th century. The title, at least, has the division 
into a hundred chapters only.*® 

43. Oxford, Merton College, ms. 67, fol. 216—217, a fragment start- 
ing with the first chapter of the work (Deum nemo vidit ... Tempus 
vero a sub —). The manuscript is from the 15th century. 

44. Oxford, Merton College, ms. 140, fol. 12—64. This manuscript 
from the 14th century attests the division in a hundred chapters. 
Stegmueller. 

45. Oxford, Merton College, ms. 145, fol.2—50. The manuscript bas 
been written during the 14th century. It contains the complete work, 
followed by the cafitula. In the title it attests the division in a hundred 
chapters. In the explicit the work is called “‘Sententiae Damasceni.”’** 
Stegmueller. 

46. Padua, Antoniana, ms. 89.** 


36 S. Harrison Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste Bishop of 

Lincoln 1235—1253 (Cambridge 1940) 46 and 47. 
7 H. O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum mss. qui in Collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus 
hod ‘apenas vol. II (Oxford 1852) 55 (of the part on Corpus Christi 
ege 

38 [bid., vol. I, 7 (of the part on Exeter College). 

8° Op. cit. 407, 0. 5. 

40 H. O. Coxe, op. cit., vol. I, , 30-31 (of the part on gg College). 

“1 [bid., 40—41. Ibid., 60. Ibid., 62. 

44 No more details available. 
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47. Padua, University Library, ms. 1388, written in 1312. Stegmueller. 

48. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 631, fol. 72—93. This parch- 
ment manuscript from the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 14th 
century, contains large excerpts from the Burgundio translation, viz 
L. III, 12—16; L. II, 20o—30; L. III, 1—12 and L. IV, 19—27.* 

49. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2155, fol. 197,—219v. The 
reader will remember that the same manuscript, fol. 1277—138v, pre- 
served the better part of the Grosseteste translation, i.e. from the 
beginning till Bk. III, chapter 18. The manuscript has been written 
during the 13th and 14th centuries.** 


50. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2375, fol. 1—49. This manuscript 
has been written in the 14th century. It clearly attributes our trans- 
lation to Burgundio, and contains more other works of St. John Damas- 
cene.*? 


51. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2376, fol. 1—55, with tables of 
the work on fol. 78v—79. A manuscript of the 14th century.*® 


52. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2377, fol. 1—28. A parchment 
manuscript from the 14th century.*® 


53. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2378, fol. 1—9. This parchment 
manuscript of the 15th century contains Books I—III c. 2 or one half 
of the work only.*® 


54. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2379, fol. 1—87, a parchment 
manuscript from the 15th century, which formerly belonged to the 
kings of Aragon.* 

55. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 2570,5* fol. 188va—z233ra. The 
tables precede the text. The usual title of the version is missing, and 
the text ends in the middle of the last chapter of the work. Both the 
capitula and the text attest the division into Books with their respective 
chapters only; slight traces of the original division. This parchment 
manuscript of the 13th century formerly belonged to the Carmelites 
at Paris.5* Its text is mediocre. 


56. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 7710. Mentioned by J. de Ghel- 
linck without any detail. 


45 Ph. Lauer, Bibliotheque Nationale. Catalogue général des manuscrits latins, 
vol. I D+ ge 1939) 224—225. 
bid., vol. II (Paris 1940) 344—345- 
- Ibid. 431—433- 48 Ibid., 433—434- 4° Tbid., 434. 
50 Ibid., 434—435. 51 Ibid., 435. ® Ibid., 325 —526. 
88 The work contains a certain number of marginal oman and notes. 
54 J. de Ghellinck, op. cit., 407, n. 5. 
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57. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 14557, fol. 183—259. This 
manuscript from the 13th century formerly belonged to the abbey of 
St. Victor.55 Stegmueller. 

58. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 15695, fol. 111vseq.; a manuscript 
of the 13th century. 

59. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 15699, fol. 129seq. This manu- 
script, of the 13th century, as well as ms. lat. 15695 formerly belonged 
to the Sorbonne.” 

60. Paris, National Library, ms. lat. 18105, fol. 1—30. This manu- 
script of the 13th century was formerly the property of the College de 
Navarre.** 

61. Paris, Mazarine Library, ms. 711, fol. 1—68v, written during the 
13th century. There are no indications that the copyist knew about 
the division into Books. The usual title reads here “‘capitulis divisa 
nonaginta VIII’, instead of the more common “in a hundred chapters”. 
The rubricist introduced the division in four Books with their respective 
chapters. The text is very good, and is of the type of the Amploniana 
manuscript of Erfurt and the one of Assisi.5* 

62. Paris, Mazarine Library, ms. 728, fol. 1537a—192vb. A parchment 
manuscript of the 13th century.*® The usual title has “‘capitulis divisa c’’. 
The rubricator added the division into four Books and their chapters. 
The text is good. The manuscript contains many of the interlinear 
notes of the Vatic. lat. 313, but the Mazarine manuscript has them more 
frequently in the margin. We do not suggest that the gloss in the 
Mazarine codex is copied from the Vatic. lat. 313: the handwriting in 
the latter seems of younger date. 

63. Paris, Mazarine Library, ms. 755, fol. 2157a—230va. A manu- 
script from the 13th century.*! The text has the usual title, but neverthe- 
less the copyist is a clear witness in favor of the division in four Books: 
the text of each Book is preceded by its own capitula, which is, as far 
as I know, quite exceptional. 


55 L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits Latins de Saint-Victor conservés @ 
la Bibliothéque impériale sous les numéros 14232—15175 du Fonds Latin in 
Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes (Paris 1869) 25. 

56 L.. Delisle, Inventaive des manuscrits Latins de la Sorbonne conservés & 
la Bibliothéque impériale sous les numéros 15176—16718 du Fonds Latin in 
war ad de V’Ecole des Chartes (Paris 1870) 22. 

Ibid. 
58 L. Delisle, Imventaive des manuscrits Latins de Notre-Dame et d'autres 
oy conservés @ la Bibliothéque Nationale sous les numéros 16719—18613, 
+» 541. 
5® A. Molinier, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Mazarine vol. I 
(Paris 1885) 326—328. 
60 Tbid., 337—338. $1 Tbid., 360—36r1. 
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64. Ravenna, Biblioteca Classense, ms. 133, the first item in the 
manuscript. A parchment manuscript of the 14th century, without 
pagination; the catalogue does not give any more details.*? 

65. Rome, Vatican Library, Vatic. lat. 175, fol. 86—121. A parch- 
ment manuscript of the 14th century. The usual title is lacking, and, 
if the catalogue is correct, the work is divided into four Books.* 

66. Rome, Vatic. lat. 310, fol. XIv (tables) and 1ra—z24vb. A parch- 
ment manuscript of the 13—14th centuries.** The capitula originally 
had the division in a hundred chapters, but a second hand added the 
division in four Books and the corresponding new numerals for Books 
II—IV. Both divisions are correct, — at least when the division of 
the Greek text in the Patrologia Graeca is exact. In the text itself, 
every chapter is accompanied by the numeral of the Greek original: 
from one till 100. From the beginning of Book II on, the chapters 
received a second serial number: the one of the chapter in the correspond- 
ing Book. Here also the divisions are correct. One may say, as far as 
division goes, that this manuscript is the model for a critical edition. The 
text is composed by two fascicles; these are written by one hand each, but 
both writers belong to the same school. It is not clear whether the 
fascicles really were intended to go together. Anyway, the second fas- 
cicle starts, fol. 137a, by repeating almost the entire last column of the 
first fascicle. The corrector did remark this anomaly, by adding classical 
“vacat’’, fol. 137a. The text of both copyists is very good. But the 
corrector, obviously by using an older manuscript, gives still a better 
text. In a number of cases his readings even excel the Vatic. lat. 313, 
which preserved according to our findings, the oldest and best text of 
all. The Vatic. lat. 310 preserved in a few cases small parts of phrases, 
which disappeared in all the manuscripts we read, including the Vatic. 
lat. 313. This superiority of the Vatic. lat. 310 actually is due to its 
corrector.®® 

67. Rome, Vatic. lat. 311, fol. 1r—ggv. The end of the work is missing. 
This manuscript of the 14th century combines the division into a hundred 
chapters with the one in four Books.* 


62 G. Mazzatinti, Inventari dei manoscritti delle Biblioteche d’Italia vol. 1V 
(Forli 1894) 179—180. 

63 M. Vattasso — P. Franchi de’Cavalieri, Bibliotecae apostolicae Vaticanae 
codices manu scripti recensiti ... Codices Vaticani Latini, vol. 1 (Rome 1902) 
133—136; 134: on Damascene. 

84 Ibid., 225—227; 225: on Damascene. 

85 That the corrector used another manuscript is clear, for instance, from 
the note we read fol. 37a: ‘‘in alio: per rectitudinem”; the main text reads 
there: “‘perfectitudinem.” 

86 M. Vatasso-P. Franchi de’Cavalieri, op. cit., 227—228. 
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68. Rome, Vatic. lat. 312, fol. Ir—IIr (tables) and 1r—r12v. A 
parchment manuscript of the 14th century. Again both the original 
division and the one in four Books are attested.*7 

69. Rome, Vatic. lat. 313, fol. 1—184v or the entire manuscript.** 
This parchment manuscript is described by the catalogue as belonging 
to the 13th century. We have to understand, I think, that it is from 
the early 13th century, if not from the end of the 12th, which makes it 
the oldest Burgundio manuscript we know of. The codex has no capitula. 
The better part of the text has been written by one hand, in a strong, 
masculine letter, which recalls the handwriting of liturgical books. The 
better part of fol. 827 and fol. 182—184 are written by a less masculine 
hand, but of the same time and school. There are no traces of the divi- 
sion into four Books. From chapter 1 till 47, the titles of the chapters 
and their numerals are usually written by the copyist himself. From 
then on the rubrics are supplied by a later hand, from the 13th century, 
and the numerals by still another hand of a later date. From chapter 
75 on, the numerals are completely missing. The rubrics of the first 
copyist (I—47) have the same exceptional value of the main text; but 
the second illuminator either had a bad model, or he did not care much 
about what he was writing: many times he loses contact with the rest 
of the text tradition. 


Up to this date we personally checked some twelve manuscripts of 
the Burgundio version in full, and some more in part. Our conclusion 
is that the Vatic. lat. 313 is a witness of the oldest stage of the text- 
tradition, and, as a rule, is our very best manuscript. It also has less 
omissions by homoioteleuton than all the others,** and its transliteration 
of Greek words, so common in the Burgundio versions, usually is 
acceptable, whereas the other manuscripts on such occasions frequently 
are simply phantastic. 

The manuscript has three different annotators,’° at least. Two of 
them are from the 13—14th century, one of the 15th century. One of 
the earlier glossarists went through the manuscript very methodically, 
adding between the lines synonyms or better Latin expressions. He 
might have been under the influence of Grosseteste: my study is not 


87 Tbid., 228. 

68 Tbid., 229. 

6® Some omissions, we think, are due to an early copyist, since they are 
quite normal even in manuscripts of the XIIIth century; the Vat. lat. 313 
also made a few, but we correct it with the aid of Vat. lat. 310 and 10611, and 
once with the help of Peter Lombard. 

70 We call them ‘‘annotators” and not “‘correctors”, since corrections in 
our manuscript actually are unfrequent. 
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far enough advanced to reach a decisive conclusion on this point. The 
most recent of the annotators sometimes added in Greek letters what 
was transliterated from the Greek by Burgundio. 

The manuscript is, perhaps, of French origin. Anyway, on fol. 184v 
one or more copyists tried their pen, and some of the words they wrote 
are Latin, but some are French, for instance “adieu chelle qui” and 
“adieu mamon et ma matresse”’ (sic). French origin would also explain 
why the gloss is related to the one we read in the Mazarine ms. 728. 
mentioned above, under number 62. 

70. Rome, Vatic. lat. 657, fol. 2317a—267rb. The manuscript, written 
by several hands, is described in the catalogue as “‘from the 13th—14th 
centuries.”?! The work of Damascene is written by one hand, which 
also wrote the work of Isidore which follows. The usual title attests 
both the division into 100 chapters and Books. Books II—III—-IV are 
preceded by the rubrics “‘incipit liber secundus, tertius, quartus,” but 
the chapters have no numerals. The text seems to be related to the one 
of the Mazarine ms. 728. 

71. Rome, Vatic. lat. 10611, fol. 1ra—48vb and 61ra—62: a mistake 
of the binder separated the folios. A manuscript from the 13th cen- 
tury.”* The usual title is lacking, and the first Book is preceded by the 
capitula of that Book only; on the other hand, Books II—IV do not 
have their tables; but in the text, the chapters have a serial number 
supposing the division in four Books. We gather the impression that 
the copyist was in favor of the latter division, but the omission of the 
capitula of Books II—IV suggests that he did not completely achieve 
what he planned to do. As far as the text proper is concerned: this 
manuscript is the most independent of all the codices we were able to 
check; but it certainly has some links with the tradition attested by 
Vatic. lat. 657 and Mazarine ms. 728. As a rule the text is not too good; 
but, on certain critical occasions, it is as good as the very best; and in 
a few instances it is superior to all the rest, since it preserved small 
elements which, by way of homoioteleuton, seemingly disappeared 
from the text-tradition in its earliest stage. 

A later hand added summaries of certain passages of the IVth Book. 
Usually they are written underneath the main text. 


71 M. Vattasso-P. Franchi de’Cavalieri, op. cit., 512—514. — The pagina- 
tion of the manuscript jumps from fol. 255 to fol. 266 and consequently the 
work covers less space than suggested. 

72 M. Vattasso-H. Carusi, Bibliothecae apostolicae Vaticanae codices manu. 
scvipti omen Codices Vaticani Latini codices 10301—10700 (Rome 1920) 
337—339- 
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72. Rome, Vatican Library, Urbin. lat. 62, fol. 306—338r. This 
manuscript of the 14th century, seemingly of French origin, divides 
the work in four Books, at least if the data of the catalogue are exact.7* 

73- Rome, Urbin. lat. 107, fol. 251r—302r. Judging from the descrip- 
tion of the catalogue, this parchment manuscript from the 15th century, 
divides the work into Books, but still has traces of the original in chap- 
ters only (Joannis Damasceni liber). 

74. Rome, Urbin. lat. 591, fol. 1r—111, or the entire manuscript. 
It contains 48 chapters or Books I and II; they are accompanied by 
commentaries. A parchment manuscript of the 15th century. The 
complete usual title is missing, it seems.” 

75. Turin, ms. DCCCVII. e. III. 2, fol. 156—196. The catalogue 
attests that we have here the Burgundio version, but does not give 
any more information.”* 

76. Troyes, Bibliothéque de la Ville, ms. 652, second item in the 
codex. The work is divided in four Books. Of course, like all the manu- 
scripts of the Burgundio version which have that division, Book IV 
starts with what is Bk. IV chapter 9 in the Patrologia Graeca. The 
writer of the Troyes catalogue did not know that, and so, he accuses 
the copyist of the manuscript of adopting the wrong division. The last 
chapter of Damascene’s work is missing, and replaced by an extract 
of St. Augustine’s De quantitate animae. A vellum manuscript of the 
13th century.?? Stegmueller. 

77. Valencia, Cathedral, ms. 40, fol. 23—61. A manuscript of the 
14th century. Grubbs II 79. 

78. Valencia, Cathedral, ms. 57, fol. 1—8o, also from the 14th century. 
Grubbs II 80. 

79. Valencia, University, ms. 1224, fol. 83 seq. A manuscript of the 
15th century. Grubbs II 76. 

80. Venice, San Marco, Classis IV, cod. 6 membr., saec. XIV, fol. 
2—77, with the tables at the beginning. The work has the usual title, 
with “‘capitulis divisa centum’’, but the text actually is divided into 
four Books with their respective chapters.”® 


73 C. Stornajolo, Bibliothecae apostolicae Vaticanae codices manu scripti 
vecensitt. Codices Urbinates Latint, vol. 1 (Rome 1902) 80—82. 

74 Tbid., 129. 

7% Ibid., vol. If (Rome 1912) 105—106. 

76 J. Pasinus, Codices manuscripti bibliothecae regit Taurinensis Athaene?... 
vol. If (Turin 1749) 263. 

77 Catalogue général des manuscrits des Bibliothéques publiques des Départe- 
ments, vol. If (Paris 1855) 272—273. . 

78 Bibliotheca manuscripta ad S. Marci Venetiarum. Codices mss. Latinit 
Tom. II (Venice 1869) 78—79. 
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81. Venice, San Marco, Classis IV, cod. 7 membr., saec. XV, fol. 
1—30 or the entire manuscript. The rubrics of the hundred chapters 
are not accompanied by numerals; not much traces of a division in 
four Books: just the IVth Book is preceded by “liber quartus.”’7® 

82. Vienna, National Library, ms. 744 (Theol. 167) n. 2, fol. rzta— 
164a. A manuscript from the 14th century.*® 

83. Vienna, National Library, ms. 893 (Theol. 825) n. 3, fol. 137a— 
2736. An in-quarto manuscript (which explains the unusual high number 
of folios) of the 14th—xz5th centuries.*! 

84. Vienna, National Library, ms. 3178 (Rec. 2007 a.) n. 2, fol. 1024 
—172a; written in 1469. The work is divided in four Books.** 

85—86. Vienna, National Library, Theol. lat. 214 and 238 etc.; 
sic J. de Ghellinck without giving more information.** 

87. Worcester, England, Cathedral, ms. F. 57, fol. 4—32. It did not 
appear from the catalogue of Floyer-Hamilton that we have to do 
with the version of Burgundio, but it does in the old catalogue of Patrick 
Young published only a few years ago.** A manuscript of the 13th 
century. 

88. Worcester, Cathedral, ms. Q. 76, fol. r—64 or the entire codex, 
with tables on the last folio. This manuscript of the 14th century be- 
longs to those which call the work ‘‘Sententiae Iohannis Damasceni”’, 
fol. 17.*5 

89. At the moment we are writing E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., London, 
have one manuscript for sale. It is described in their catalogue 102 p. 34 
as a manuscript on 83 Il. of vellum, in-quarto, 215 x 150 mm.; written 
in France(?) about 1300; two columns. It contains the complete ver- 
sion, and has the division into 100 chapters only; normal title. There 


are substantial commentaries on most of the wide margins. 


* 
* * 


Sometimes when Stegmueller does not have much information about 
the contents of certain manuscripts, he adds some “codices examinandi’’. 
We shall do the same for Item 417. 


79 Ibid., 79. 80 Tabulae codicum manu scriptorum praeter graecos et 
orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum, vol. 1 (Vienna 
1864) 124. 

81 Tbid., 151. 

82 Tbid., vol. II (Vienna 1868) 223. 

83 Le mouvement. 407, N. 5. 

84 J. K. Floyer-S. G. Hamilton, Catalogue of Manuscripts Preserved in the 
Chapter Library of Worcester Cathedral (Oxford 1906) 25—28; I. Atkins-N. R. 
Ker, Catulogus libvorum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Wigorniensis made in 
1622—1623 by Patrick Young (Cambridge 1944) 36. 

85 Floyer-Hamilton, op. cit., 148. 
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Ms. 393 of the Communale of Assisi contains excerpts from the works 
of Bede, Augustine, Damascene, and so forth. The work(s) are not 
identified by the catalogue.** 

From the National Library of Paris quite a few manuscripts have to 
be checked, since L. Delisle described them with such vague terms as 

“tract”, “work”, ““opuscule’”’ of Damascene (and other authors). These 
manuscripts are: mss. lat. 15682, 15686, 15687, 15724, 16359, 16360 
and 16364, all manuscripts from the 13th century and formerly belong- 
ing to the Sorbonne;*? ms. lat. 17811, fol. 87—121 contains tables of 
different works of Boethius, John Damascene, etc., and consequently, 
perhaps of De orthodoxa fide.** 

Stegmueller, also, refers sometimes to libraries which formerly posses- 
sed the work he just described. For the De orthodoxa fide some 
research in that sense has been done by J. de Ghellinck.** It would be 
quite easy to complete his data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Under Item 415 of his Repertorium Commentariorum Stegmueller 
lists twenty-three manuscripts as contained the Burgundio translation 
of the De orthodoxa Fide of Damascene. One ofthem actually contains 
the version of Burgundio as revised by Robert Grosseteste. That 
revised version of the bishop of Lincoln was completely neglected by 
Stegmueller, whereas it is certain that it has been preserved by at 
least eleven manuscripts. 

To the remaining twenty-two manuscripts of the Burgundio version 
proper, we were able to add some sixty-seven codices, mostly containing 
the full text. We do not pretend that our list of exactly a hundred, 
manuscripts is complete; but our additions certainly prove that the 
enumeration of Stegmueller was quite incomplete. 

Whereas the copies of the Grosseteste version are mostly English or 
of English origin,*® we found the Burgundio translation in Austria, 
Belgium, England, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy and Spain. Best 
represented are the libraries of Italy, France and England. Great Britain 
has even more copies of the Burgundio version than of Grosseteste. 

Whereas the revised text of Grosseteste ceased to be copied around 
1300, the Burgundio version is still going strong during the 14th and 


88 G. Mazzatinti, op. cit., 86. 

87 L. Delisle, Inventaive des manuscrits latins de la Sorbonne . , in Biblio- 
théque de l’Ecole des Chartes (Paris 1870) 21, 23, 139. 

88 L. Delisle, Inventaire # manuscrits latins de Notre-Dame . . ., ibid., 529. 

8° Le mouvement, 407, 0. 

90 See S. HarrisonThomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste cited before, p.50. 
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even the 15th century. Since the Burgundio version is certainly made 
before 1158, it is surprising that the 12th century is so badly represented. 

Stegmueller leaves the impression that the division of Damascene’s 
work into four Books goes back to Burgundio himself. This division 
was introduced at least half a century after the translation was made. 
Stegmueller is right in implying that the old division into four Books 
does not entirely correspond to the division of the Patrologia Graeca. 
In the old division Book III is longer, since it contains the first eight 
chapters of the [Vth Book of the newer division. 

If our information is correct, the old division into four Books was 
believed to be the work of some anonymous copyist, influenced by the 
popular Sentences of Peter Lombard. It appears now that the division 
may be due to Philip the Chancellor, which means then that it is at 
least as old as 1236.% 

Writing this article, we came under the impression of one fact not 
discussed here: the consistency with which, in the title of the Burgundio 
version, certain expressions appear: we are making allusion to the 
second part of the title: “translated by Burgundio, /awyer, citizen of 
Pisa... for lord Eugene III pope of blessed memory’. The words we 
italicized may include data for solving the problem of the chronology 
of the version. We shall tackle that problem elsewhere.** 


E.icius M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute. 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


%1 A fact, brought to our attention at the moment this article was at press, 
allows us to accept a terminus ante quem prior to 1236. Alexander of Hales, 
in his Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum I and II (edit. Quaracchi 1951- 
1952), knows of the original division into 100 chapters as well as of the 
division into Books. The texts attesting the latter are: I 111: ’’Ioannes 
Damascenus, 11 cap., I libro‘; I 195: ’’Ioannes Damascenus, libro IV‘; 
I 372: ’’Ioannes Damascenus,, I libro‘‘; I 377: ’’Ioannes Damascenus, libro 
I, scilicet De loco‘‘; I 441: ’’?Unde Ioannes Damascenus, III libro‘; II 155: 
”’*Toannes Damascenus, II libro‘. The original division is attested in I 466: 
”*Toannes Damascenus, 42 cap.“ (II c. 29); I 470: ,,.Unde Ioannes Damas- 
cenus, 82 cap.‘‘ (IV c. 20); II 8: ’’Ioannes Damascenus, cap. 18‘ (II c. 2); 
II 22: ’’Ioannes Damascenus, cap. 19 (II c. 6); II 33: ’’Contra hoc dicit ex- 
presse Ioannes Damascenus, cap. 14‘‘ (II c. 4). According to the latest fin- 
dings of the learned Quaracchi Editors (Giossa II 21*), Alexander’s Gloss is 
composed before the school-year 1224-1225. This destroys an hypothesis we 
had in mind, namely, that the division into four books might have been in- 
troduced by the Summa de bono of Philip the Chancellor, a work allegedly 
composed between 1228 and 1236 (cf. Landgraf, op. cit. 132). 

%2 IT am indebted to Fr. Gaudens E. Mohan, O.F.M., for assistance in 
gathering the material on the Burgundio manuscripts. Our sincerest thanks, 





NOUVELLES PRECISIONS CHRONOLOGIQUES 
SUR QUELQUES OEUVRES THEOLOGIQUES DU 
XII* SIECLE 


ans un article, paru il y a un an sur l’ Antonianum, je me suis efforcé 
d’établir la chronologie soit absolue soit relative d’un certain 
nombre d’écrits théologiques du XII° siécle.t Le succés limité mais 
réel qu’a rencontré ce modeste essai m’engage a publier sans retard les 
résultats de mes recherches ultérieures dans ce domaine. 


I. L’oeuvre théologique de Hugues d’Amiens 


La vie et la plupart des oeuvres de Hugues d’Amiens — successive- 
ment moine de Cluny, prieur de Saint-Martial de Limoges (dés 1113), 
prieur de Saint-Pancrace de Lewes en Angleterre, abbé de Reading au 
diocése de Salisbury (dés 1125) et archevéque de Rouen (1130—1164), 
— sont suffisamment connues.* Toutefois la succession et la date de 
composition de ses écrits théologiques n’ont pas encore regu toute 
Yattention qu’elles méritent.* 


1. Lettre 4 Gravion d’Angers Quaestioni tuae rescribere. 


Au tome 166 de sa Patrologie latine, Migne a reproduit, d’aprés 
Marténe-Durand, le texte d’une lettre qui traite de l’origine de l’A4me 
humaine et du péché originel.* L’adresse laconique, Hugo Ribodimon- 
tensis G. Andegavensi, est assez mysteriéuse. Les auteurs de I’ Histoire 
littéraire de France proposérent d’identifier le destinataire avec Gravion 
d’Angers, attesté comme magister 4 Reims en 1127, mais ils avouérent 
leur ignorance quant 4 Hugues de Ribemont.® 

En 1880, J. Huemer réédita cette méme lettre.* Il l’avait découverte, 
jointe 4 quatre poémes religieux, dans un manuscrit de Gotha du XII° 


1 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Précisions chronologiques sur quelques ouvrages 
théologiques du XII* siécle, dans Antonianum, XXVI (1951), 223—246. 

2 Sur la vie et les oeuvres de Hugues d’Amiens, cf. Histoire littéraire de la 
France, X11, 647—667; P. Hébert, Un archevéque de Rouen au XII° siécle, 
Hugues III d’Amiens, dans Revue des questions histor., XXXII (1898), 325— 
371; E. Vacandard, art. Hugues d’Amiens, dans Dict. théol. cathol., VII, 205 
—215. 

3 On ne traitera donc pas ici des ouvrages de Hugues qui ne présentent 
pas d’intérét théologique; ce sont sa Vita S. Adiutoris, ses poésies et ses lettres, 
moins deux. 

4 PL 166, 833—836. 

5 Hist. littér., XI, 113; reproduit dans PL 166, 831—832. 

® Hugonis Ambianensts sive Ribomontensis opuscula, Vienne 1880. 


7i 
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siécle. Ici l’adresse porte en toutes lettres Hugo Ribomontensis Gravioni 
Andegavensi; de plus, au-dessus du mot Ribomontensis, une main con- 
temporaine a écrit sive Ambianensis; enfin, trois poémes y sont égale- 
ment attribueés 4 un Hugo Ambianensis. J. Huemer conclut de ces 
données que le Hugo Ribomontensis et le Hugo Ambianensis du manu- 
scrit de Gotha sont un seul et méme personnage, mais il n’osa s’aven- 
turer plus loin.? A sa suite, M. Manitius,* G. Allemang® et L. Ott’? 
admettent qu’au XII° siécle il y eut deux Hugues d’Amiens, celui sur- 
nommé de Ribemont qui est l’auteur de la lettre, et celui qui occupa le 
siége de Rouen de 1130 a 1164. 


Entre-temps F. Bliemetzrieder fournit le supplément de preuve qui 
manquait encore 4 lidentification des personnages en question. Com- 
parant la lettre de Hugues de Ribemont aux Dialogues, la principale 
des oeuvres de Hugues de Rouen, il établit entre les deux écrits une 
parenté non seulement de pensée mais encore de langage et de style." 
La preuve, qui pourrait étre refaite sur d’autres écrits de Hugues de 
Rouen,'? reste un peu sommaire. Eu égard pourtant au fait que le 
manuscrit de Gotha identifie manifestemment Hugues de Ribemont 
avec Hugues d’Amiens et que le XII° siécle ne connait d’autre Hugues 
d’Amiens que l’archevéque de Rouen, les indices recueillis par Bliemetz- 
rieder me semblent suffisants pour que l’authenticité de la lettre a 
Gravion d’Angers soit considérée désormais comme acquise. 


Quand Hugues d’Amiens écrivit-il cette lettre? Le méme Bliemetz- 
rieder suppose comme chose évidente qu'elle précéde les Dialogues, 
achevés en 1126. De fait, comme déja O. Lottin l’a fait remarquer,* 
les doctrines exposées dans la lettre accusent chez l’auteur un stade 


° 0.¢., RIV. 
8 Geschichte der latein. Literatur des Mittelaliers, 111, Munich 1931, 814—816. 
Hugo v. Amiens, dans Lexikon fiir Theol. u. Kirche, V, 175. 
10 Untersuchungen zur theologischen Briejliteratur der Frithscholastik, dans 
Beitrdge zur Gesch. dey Philos. u. Theol, des Mittelalters, XXXIV, 44—47. 
11 Bliemetzrieder, L’oeuvre d’Anselme de Laon et la littérature théologique 
yar paenataal II, Hugues de Rouen, dans Rech. théol. anc. médiév., VII (1935), 
4°—5I 
12 Qu’on compare par exemple les passages suivants: 
Epist. ad Gravionem Contra haereticos, I, 11 
(PL 166, 833 BC) (PL 192, 1267 B) 


Errant quoque qui animas pro 
malo vitae merito dicunt in corpore 
poenaliter infusas, cum nondum na- 
tos Iacob et Esau nihil egisse boni 
aut mali dicat Apostolus. 


De Iacob et Esau, nondum natis, 
nondum scientibus, Apostolus Do- 
minum dixisse testatur: ‘“‘Iacob di- 
lexi, Esau autem odio habui” ... Ja- 
cob quidem et Esau, sicut omnes 
homines, in Adam peccaverunt. 


43 Les théovies du péché originel au XII* siécle, dans Rech. théol. anc. médiév., 


XII (1940), 239, n. 13. 
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moins évolué de la pensée. Ainsi, bien que la lettre penche vers la théorie 
créationiste de l’4me humaine, elle n’ose pas encore rejeter absolument 
le traducianisme de S. Augustin.'* Les Dialogi par contre présentent le 
créationisme comme le seul enseignement reconnu par I’Eglise.%* 


La lettre date encore du temps de la jeunesse de Hugues. Elle est 
contemporaine des poémes du manuscrit de Gotha, avec lesquels elle 
est transmise; or ceux-ci sont destinés aux pueri et iuvenes, non aux 
senes, dont l’auteur craint la critique." 


La forme de l’adresse conduit 4 la méme conclusion. Hugues s’y 
nomme Hugo Ribomontensis sans plus. C’est un cas isolé. Dans la littéra- 
ture de l’époque il s’appelle réguliérement Ambianensis, sans doute 
parce qu’il était apparenté a la famille amiénoise des Bove;!7 dans ses 
propres écrits, il se désigne lui-méme soit comme abbas Radingensis 
soit comme Rothomagensis sacerdos, archiepiscopus, minister ou servus; 
nulle part on ne voit réapparaitre l’appellation Ribomontensis. Le 
caractére exceptionnel de Il’adresse crée donc une présomption trés 
forte en faveur des deux faits suivants: d’abord, Hugues, tout en ap- 
partenant 4 une famille amiénoise, était originaire de Ribemont; en- 
suite, il écrivit sa lettre 4 Gravion 4 une époque oi: il n’avait encore ni 
acquis de titres ni quitté la France qui l’avait vu naitre. En effet, a cété 
d’Amiens, ville principale de la Picardie, le bourg de Ribemont, situé 
entre Saint-Quentin et Laon, fait figure d’inconnu. Le surnom Ribo- 
montensis avait un sens pour les gens de la région, il n’en avait plus pour 
les Bourguignons, les Limousins, les Anglais et les Normands parmi 
lesquels Hugues, ses études 4 Laon achevées,?* a passé le reste de sa 
vie. Une fois sorti de la Francia, Hugues a di remplacer son nom d’ori- 


gine par son nom patronymique Ambianensis, qui était familier 4 tout 
le monde. 


Le fait que la lettre, qui cependant n’a rien d’intime, ne fait aucune 
mention du titre de magister que Gravion d’ Angers portait certainement 
en 1127, implique également qu’elle est antérieure 4 cette date.'* 


14 PL 166, 833 C: “‘Quaeris etiam unde singulorum singulae fiunt animae. 
Respondemus: a diversis diversa sentiuntur, sed manifesto sanctae Scrip- 
turae diffinitum non legimus...” 

18 Dial., V, 12 (PL 192, 1206 C — 1207 A). 

16 Prol. in Pentateuchum (éd. J. Huemer 1): 

Hoc opus ad pueros respicit metuitque severos, 
Vultque manus iuvenum sed timet ora senum. 

17 Cf. P. Hébert, 0.c., 325. 

18 Voir le texte ci-dessous p. 75. 

19 J. Huemer, o.c., XIV, M. Manitius, o.c., 816, et G. Allemang, o. c., 
traduisent Gravio Andegavensis par “‘comte d’Anjou.” On ne peut que s’en 
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Il est donc trés probable que la lettre Quaestioni tuae rescribere remonte 
au temps oi: Hugues faisait ses études 4 Laon, avant son entrée 4 Cluny. 
Ce dernier événement s'est certainement passé aprés 1099 et avant 
1113. En effet, Hugues d’Amiens était encore simple clericus quand il 
entretenait déja des rapports avec le bienheureux Jean, évéque de 
Térouanne de 1099 4 1130;%° d’autre part, en 1113 il exercait déja la 
fonction de prieur 4 Saint-Martial de Limoges.*! Il est dés lors indiqué 
de placer la lettre Quaestioni tuae rescribere dans la premiére décade du 
XII®* siécle. 


2. Dialogorum libri sex. 


L’ouvrage imprimé sous le titre Hugonis archiepiscopi Rothomagensis 
Dialogorum libri septem** est le seul dont les circonstances de compo- 
sition aient été étudiées, si pas 4 fond, au moins sérieusement. 


Il ressort de l’examen de la tradition manuscrite que Hugues en fit 
deux éditions successives et differentes: une premiére qui comprend 
les livres 1—6 de l’édition, une seconde qui apporte 4 la premiére des 
retouches et des additions, et y ajoute une lettre et un livre septiéme.** 


Toutes deux sont dédiées 4 un parent de Hugues qui s’appelle Matthieu 
mais dans |’intervalle qui sépare la premiére rédaction de la seconde, 
les conditions tant de l’auteur que du destinataire avaient grandement 
changé. C’est ce que nous apprennent les variantes de la préface: 


étonner. Dans la littérature latine du XII° siécle, du moins en France, ‘‘comte”’ 
est rendu réguliérement par comes, et le style épistolaire exige qu’au titre 
soit ajouté le nom, marqué au moins par un sigle. D’ailleurs pourquoi chercher 
si loin, quand les documents contemporains attestent l’existence d’un Gravio 
Andegavensis & Reims, dans le voisinage méme de Hugues d’Amiens, né a 
Ribemont et étudiant 4 Laon? 


20 Voir la vie du bienheureux Jean, composée par Jean Colmieu en 1130— 
1131, dans Acta Sanctorum, die 27 Ianuarii (éd. Palmé 409— 417). Voici ce 
qu’on y lit sous le n. 19 (ibid. 412): ‘‘Praeterea multi abbates religiosi ei fre- 
quentissime adhaerebant... D. Cuno... D. Lambertus... Bernardus Wati- 
nensis, Gerardus Hamensis et D. Hugo clericus, post abbas factus in Anglia 
monasterii Radingensis, nunc autem archiepiscopus Rotomagensis, aliorumque 
tam abbatum tam clericorum turba non modica.” 

P. Hébert (1. c. 327—328) traduit clericus par ‘‘moine’’ et rattache le n. 19, 
qui parle des relations de Jean pendant son €piscopat, au n. 15, qui énumére 
les évéques célébres vivant a l’époque du sacre du bienheureux. Par cette 
interprétation arbitraire des textes, il parvient 4 dater l’entrée de Hugues a 
Cluny avant l’année 1099. 

21 Cf. supra, p. 71 

22 Pl 192, 1142—1147. 

*8 Voir a ce sujet l’admonitio praevia de \’édition de Migne, PL 192, 1137— 
1139. Migne donne le texte de la recension longue mais note, pour les six 
premiers livres, les variantes de la rédaction bréve. 
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Premiére rédaction*™* 
Incipit epistola Hugonis Radin- 
gensis abbatis... 


Nos enim una generis consan- 
guinitas et eiusdem professionis in 
Christo iunxit societas, quos Laudu- 
nense solum educavit et docuit. 


Sed te patria tenuit, me obedien- 
tia exsulem in Anglia fecit. Te 
Parisius apud Sanctum Martinum 
laetatur habere priorem, me Ra- 
dingia indignum servat abbatem, 
Matthaee frater. 


75 
Deuxtéme rédaction™® 
Incipit epistola Hugonis Rotho- 
magensis archiepiscopi ad Matthae- 
um Albanensem episcopum .. . 
Nos enim una generis consanguini- 
tas et eiusdem professionis in 
Christo iunxit societas, quos Francia 
genuit, quos Laudunense solum edu- 
cavit et docuit, quos veste Christi 
Cluniacus induit. 
Sed te postmodum sedes apostolica 
Albanum elegit habere pontificem, 
me missum in Normanniam praecepit 
esse Rothomagensium sacerdotem, 
Matthaee charissime Pater et Do- 
mine. 


La premiére rédaction date donc de l’époque oi: Hugues était encore 
abbé de Reading et son parent Matthieu prieur de Saint-Martin-des- 
Champs 4 Paris; par contre, lors de la seconde, Hugues était devenu 
archevéque de Rouen (1130—1164) et Matthieu cardinal-évéque d’Al- 
bano. Or nous sommes bien informés sur les circonstances dans les- 
quelles ce dernier fut élevé 4 la dignité cardinalice.** Afin de mettre 
fin au schisme qui divisait l’ordre de Cluny, Honorius II avait convo- 
qué l’ex-abbé Ponce et l’abbé en charge, Pierre le Vénérable, devant 
son tribunal, 4 Rome méme, pour l’octave de Saint-Michel, 29 sept.— 
6 oct. 1126. Pierre partit de Cluny au début de septembre; il était 
accompagné des religieux qui lui étaient restés fidéles et de Matthieu 
de Saint-Martin, qu’il avait choisi comme avocat. Le procés terminé, 
le pape retint Matthieu auprés de lui pour le créer cardinal peu aprés 
le 20 octobre de la méme année.*? 


Ces données nous permettent d’affirmer que Matthieu a recu la 
premiére édition des Dialogues peu avant son départ pour Cluny et la 
Ville éternelle. En effet, quand il les recut, il était encore prieur de 
Saint-Martin, mais quand il renseigna son parent par lettre sur le 
succés de con ouvrage, il était déja cardinal-évéque d’Albano. On le 
sait par Hugues méme, lequel dans sa réponse ne le qualifie plus de 


* PL 192, 1137—1138 (dans l’admonitio praevia). 

2% PL 192, 114I—1142. 

26 Cf. U. Berliére, Le cardinal Matthieu d’Albano, dans Revue bénédict., 
XVIII (1901), 113—140 et 280—303. 

27 Dans la lettre d’ Honorius II a Pierre le Vénérable du 20 oct. 1126, 
Matthieu est encore désigné comme charissimum filium nostrum Matthaeum 
priovem S. Martini in Campis (PL 166, 1267 A). 
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frater mais de Domine,?* comme il le fera dans la préface de la seconde 
édition. I] s’en suit que Hugues a mis la derniére main 4 ses Dialogues 
au printemps ou pendant l’été de 1126. 


Quand les a-t-il commencés? On ne saurait le dire. Peut-étre les 
a-t-il composés entiérement 4 Reading. Toutefois, vu l’étendue de 
louvrage et le soin avec lequel il est rédigé, il nous semble plus probable 
qu'il y travaillait déja avant 1125, alors qu’il était encore prieur de 
Lewes. 


3. Lettre au cardinal Matthieu Illum quem voluisti. 


Cette lettre, qu’on vient de signaler, se trouve reproduite dans |’édition 
de Migne entre le 6 et 7 livre des Dialogi.** C’est la réponse de Hugues, 
encore abbé de Reading, 4 une lettre, actuellement perdue, que son 
parent Matthieu lui avait écrite en qualité de cardinal. Celui-ci avait 
emporté les Dialogues 4 Rome et les avait méme communiqués a plu- 
sieurs personnages de son entourage. Dans ]’ensemble, avait-il écrit 4 
Hugues, l’ouvrage faisait une excellente impression; un passage 
seulement provoquait des critiques.*® Ces détails fournis par la réponse 
de Hugues renvoient aux premiers temps qui suivirent la publication 
des Dialogi. Aussi la lettre Illum quem voluisti date-t-elle encore de 
1127, la premiére année du cardinalat de Matthieu. 


Elle constitue un développement et une défense des vues personnelles 
que Hugues d’Amiens avait exposées sommairement dans son 5° livre, 
au sujet de l’invalidité des sacrements administrés par des excommu- 
niés.*! Adressée 4 un cardinal, elle finit par trouver place dans la biblio- 
théque de la curie. C’est 14 qu’une vingtaine d’années plus tard Géroch 
de Reichersberg la découvrit; il la trouva si intéressante qu’il s’empressa 
de la publier dans son opuscule Adversus duas haereses.** 


4. Dialogorum libri septem. 


Le titre désigne la seconde édition des Dialogues, revue et augmentée 
de la lettre au cardinal Matthieu ainsi que du livre 7°. 


28 Voir ci-dessous, note 30. 

29 PL 192, 1227—1230. 

30 Ibid. 1227 C: “Charissimo suo domino Matthaeo frater Hugo abbas 
Radingensis . . . lum quem voluisti nostrum tibi retinere libellum audivi, tua 
voluntate, non nostra concessione, passim expositum, et, ut ipse testaris, 
gratanter exceptum, excepto quod non bene suscipiunt illud de sacerdote 
deposito vel excommunicato.” 

31 PL 192, 1204 C. 

32 Mon. Germ. Hist., Libelli de lite, 111, 284—286. 
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Hugues a achevé son ouvrage dans cette forme définitive aprés le 
14 septembre 1130, jour de son sacre, et avant Noél 1134, date de la 
mort du cardinal Matthieu. Pour une datation rigoureuse, les indices 
sirs font défaut. Il est probable toutefois que Hugues termina la seconde 
rédaction de ses Dialogi avant que Matthieu, nommé légat en France 
dés 1128, n’efit cessé d’exercer cette charge au début de 1132, et en 
tout cas avant l’été 1133, quand Matthieu quitta définitivement le sol 
de sa patrie.** 


5. Tractatus in Hexaémeron. 


Sous ce titre, Hugues d’Amiens a édité un commentaire, qu’il prétend 
littéral, des deux premiers chapitres de la Genése. L’ouvrage comprenait 
trois livres, mais seul le début du premier a été conservé.** 


L’épitre dédicatoire est adressée 4 Arnoul, évéque de Lisieux de 1141 
a 1181, mort 4 Saint-Victor de Paris en 1184, et que Hugues, en sa 
qualité de métropolitain, avait sacré lui-méme.** 


L’exiguité de la partie qui reste rend l’exacte datation du commen- 
taire plutét difficile. Un certain nombre d’indices suggérent toutefois 
une date peu éloignée du sacre d’Arnoul. En effet, tant dans l’adresse 
que dans le corps de l’ouvrage, Hugues adopte a l’égard d’Arnoul un 
ton affectueux et quelque peu protecteur.** Il le qualifie également de 
eruditus, en raison sans doute d’un opuscule qu’ Arnoul venait de publier 
en faveur d’Innocent II, mais qu’aucun autre ne devait jamais suivre.*” 
De plus, le nombre de septena bibliques et théologiques mis en paralléle 
dans le commentaire reste encore trés limité; il y dépasse 4 peine celui 
des Dialogues, alors que dans les ouvrages écrits 4 partir de 1147 il va 
toujours en augmentant.** 


Le Tractatus in Hexaemeron a donc vraisemblablement vu le jour 
en I142 ou peu aprés. 


33 Cf. U. Berliére, o. c., 283 et 294. 

% PL 192, 1247—1256. 

85 Sur Arnoul de Lisieux, cf. Histoire littér., XIV, 304—334. 

36 Dans l’adresse, il l’appelle filio charissimo (PL 192, 1247 C); dans la 
préface il he ayy de ftli (1248 D); dans le corps de l’ouvrage, il l’inter- 
pelle souvent & la deuxiéme personne: si aliquid forte quaesieris (1249 A), pensa 
qui legis (1249 C), nunc vero scito (1253 C), nolt ergo sentive (1255 A) etc. 

8? En effet, & part son Tractatus de schismate (PL 201, 173—194), écrit 
entre 1131 et 1138, son oeuvre littéraire, — lettres, sermons et poésies, — ne 

parut qu’aprés la mort de Hugues (1164), cf. Hist. litiér., 308—334. 

38 Les Dialogues, II, 7—14 en énumérent deux (PL 192, 1159—1163), le 
Tract. in Hexaem. trois (ibid., 1248 BC), le Contra haereticos, 1, 13 (tbid. 1270A) 
et le Super fide catholica, 1tosqq. (ibid. 1334—1345) six, le De memoria. II, 
9—1I0 sept (ibid. 1322). 
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6. Contra haereticos libri tres. 


Aprés les Dialogues, celle-ci est la principale des oeuvres littéraires 
de Hugues d’Amiens.** La préface, rédigée de nouveau en forme d’épitre 
dédicatoire, expose les circonstances qui en provoquérent la composition. 
Hugues s’y adresse 4 Albéric, cardinal-évéque d’Ostie, qui, ajoute-t-il, 
exercga déja tant de fois la fonction de légat apostolique.*® II lui rappelle 
qu'ils s’étaient rencontrés naguére 4 Nantes, au cours d’une mission 
que le cardinal avait entreprise contre les hérétiques de Bretagne; 
ensemble ils avaient célébré la féte de la translation des corps des saints 
Donatien et Rogatien, et ensemble ils avaient observé une cométe qui 
se précipitait dans l’océan. Le chef des hérétiques s’étant dérobé a 
l’approche d’Albéric, celui-ci enjoignit 4 Hugues de réfuter par écrit 
les erreurs de la secte. L’archevéque de Rouen mit du retard a s’exécuter, 
mais l’ouvrage Contra haereticos que présentement il offre au cardinal 
prouve qu'il a tenu 4 lui obéir.* 


Albéric, créé cardinal en 1138, fut successivement légat en Angleterre 
(r138), en Syrie et en Palestine (1139—1140). En 1144 il est envoyé 
par Lucius II en France,*? ot pendant l’année 1145 il s’efforce d’extirper 
Vhérésie henricienne.** Il y retourne au début de 1147, dans la suite 
d’Eugéne III. Pendant les fétes de Paques (20 avril — 8 juin), il assiste 
au concile de Paris, le premier qui s’occupa des erreurs de Gilbert de 
la Porrée. Aprés le 22 novembre de la méme année, son nom disparait 
des actes pontificaux. Il mourut 4 Verdun au début de l’année suivante, 
avant le concile de Reims.*4 


Les événements de Nantes, que Hugues rappelle dans sa préface, 
se sont passés au mois de mai 1145, durant la légation d’Albéric en 
France.** Le Contra haereticos se situe dés lors entre fin 1145 et fin 1147. 
Il se rapproche toutefois davantage de la derniére date, car Hugues 
s’excuse d’en avoir retardé notablement la composition aprés l’entrevue 
de Nantes. D’un autre cété, l’ouvrage ne contient pas encore d’allusions 


39 PL 192, 1255—1298. 

40 PL 192, 1255 B: ‘‘Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae filio Alberico, Ostiensi 
episcopo, quam saepe sedis apostolicae legato, peccator Hugo Rothomagensis 
utcumque sacerdos.”’ 

41 PL, 192, 1255—1256. 

42 Son nom disparait des actes pontificaux 4 partir du 30 mai 1144. 

43 Tl signe de nouveau les actes pontificaux 4 ir du 18 nov. 1145. 

44 Sur Albéric, cf. Hist. littéy., XIII, 73—78; U. Rouziés, art. Albéric, 
dans Dict. Hist. et Géogr., I, 1408—1409. 

45 L’apparition de la cométe a cette date est attestée par S. Pierre de Sens 
dans sa Chronique, cf. Recueil des Historiens de la Gaule, XII, 288. 
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ni aux erreurs de Gilbert de la Porrée ni au concile de Paris, ot pour- 
tant Hugues se rencontra de nouveau avec Albéric et ot il prit une part 
active aux débats.“ 

Je pense donc que Hugues acheva son écrit antihérétique en vue de 
sa rencontre avec Albéric 4 Paris vers Paques 1147 et qu'il le lui offrit 
& cette occasion. 

On n’a pas remarqué jusqu’ici que le Contra haereticos renferme une 
formule, banale en soi, mais qui fait la lumiére sur un épisode curieux 
du concile de Paris de 1147. Au chapitre 8 du 3° livre, Hugues d’Amiens 
s’étend avec une certaine emphase sur l’unité de Dieu, des trois per- 
sonnes de la Trinité, du Verbe incarné et de l’Eglise. Or il y emploie 4 
propos de la divinité la tournure suivante: O unum singulare et summum, 
intra te sunt bona omnia, extra te nullum; unum omni studio quaerendum 
etc.47 Dans l’intention de Hugues, l’expression unum singulare servait 
simplement a traduire le caractére absolument unique et transcendent 
qui est propre 4 Dieu et par lequel il occupe une place entiérement 4 
part dans l’ensemble des étres. I] l’employa sans aucune arriére-pensée 
polémique et ne soupgonna méme pas que jamais théologien catholique 
pat parler autrement. Grand dut donc étre son étonnement quand, 4 
la seconde session du concile de Paris, il apprit que Gilbert de la Porrée 
était accusé de parler de tria singularia 4 propos des personnes de la 
Trinité. D’aprés le récit d’Otton de Freising, cette maniére de s’exprimer 
déplut aux Péres moins pour son manque d’orthodoxie que pour sa 
nouveauté; aussi insistérent-ils afin que Gilbert s’expliquat sur les 
motifs qu’il pouvait avoir de l’introduire en théologie. Au cours de la 
discussion assez vive qui sen suivit, Hugues d’Amiens risqua une 
remarque, qui, au témoignage d’Otton, augmenta encore la confusion: 
“Dieu, dit-il, doit étre appelé plutét unum singulare que tria singularia’’. 
Otton prétend que sur le moment la remarque fit scandale, étant donné 
que d’aprés S. Hilaire il est sacrilége d’appeler Dieu singularis et soli- 
tarius.*® Mais rapprochée du passage du Contra haereticos, linterven- 
tion de Hugues, — la seule qu’on connait de lui tant au concile de Paris 
qu’a celui de Reims, — s’explique parfaitement. Lui, qui venait de 
qualifier Dieu de unum singulare dans un ouvrage fraichement achevé 
et offert 4 un cardinal, dut se sentir piqué au vif en entendant le concile 
discuter l’opportunité de la formule apparemment contradictoire tria 
singularia. La réflexion d’Otton est plus pertinente que lui-méme ne 


46 Voir ci-dessous. 

47 PL 192, 1295 D. 

48 Cf. Otto Frising., Gesta Frederici Imper., 1, 54 (52), dans Monum. Germ. 
hist. ad usum schol., 76. 
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soupgonna. La préoccupation de Hugues en effet n’était pas tant 
d’éclairer le débat, mais plutét de sauver une expression, laquelle, 
croyait-il, engageait son honneur personnel. Aussi, en dépit de l’autorité 
de S. Hilaire, y restera-t-il attaché et s’en servira-t-il encore dans ses 
ouvrages postérieurs.*® 


7. Super fide catholica et oratione dominica. 


Comme le titre l’indique, cet opuscule contient une explication du 
symbole des apétres et du Pater.5® Il est écrit aprés la seconde rédaction 
des Dialogues, a laquelle il renvoie expressément,*! et aprés 1143, puis- 
que Hugues l’a dédié a son neveu Gilles, archidiacre de Rouen de 1143 
a 1170.5* Ceci laisse de la marge. Heureusement nous disposons, pour 
une datation plus rigoureuse, d’autres critéres, internes sans doute mais 
suffisants. 

En voici un premier. A propos de l’article du symbole Credo in Spiri- 
tum sanctum, Hugues d’Amiens offre un abrégé de théologie trinitaire 
qui vise directement les erreurs de Gilbert de la Porrée.5* Cette espéce 
d’excursus est surtout intéressante par 14 qu'elle constitue un commen- 
taire de la troisiéme des quatre propositions examinées au concile de 
Paris de 1147. Le seul auteur qui ait rapporté cette accusation, Otton 


de Freising, la formule ainsi: Quod theologicae personae in nulla praedica- 
rentur propositione.** La proposition est franchement énigmatique, 
d’autant plus qu’on ne parvient pas 4 la retrouver dans les ouvrages 
de Gilbert.** Aussi certains historiens modernes hésitent-ils sur le sens 
a lui donner.5* Cependant deux auteurs contemporains, Pierre Lom- 
bards? et le Pseudo-Béde,®* semblent bien la viser lorqu’ils prétendent 


a9 ~ exemple Super fide, 6 (PL 192, 1333 A) et De memoria, I, 5 (ibid. 
1302 C) 

50 PL 1092, 1323—134 6. 

5} Ibid. 1342 B: “Super quo manifeste videndo in septimo Dialogi nostri 
libro egimus, quem venerabili Matthaeo Albanensi episcopo destinavimus.” 

52 Ibid. 1323 C: “Clarissime fili, Egidi, archidiaconus appellaris ...”” Sur 
Gilles, qui fut évéque d’Evreux de 1170 & 1179, cf. Hist. littér., XIV, 18—2t. 

* PL 192, 1326 D — 1328 A. 

54 Otto Frising., l.c., 75. 

55 Voir M. E. Williams, The Teaching of Gilbert Porreta on the Trinity (Ana- 
lecta Gregoriana, 56), Rome 1951, 113. 

56 Cf. par exemple Oe ee Histoire des Conciles, V, 813, n. 2. 

57 Sent. I, d. 4, c. 3 (éd. Quaracchi I, 40): uidam tamen veritatis ad- 
versarii concedunt Patrem et Filium et Spiritum tum esse tres personas, 
esse unum Deum, sed tamen nolunt concedere unum Deum sive unam sub- 
stantiam esse tres personas, dicentes divinam substantiam praedicari de 
tribus personis, non tres personas de substantia divina.” 

58 Comment. in librum Boetii de Trinitate (PL 94, 393 C): “Fuerunt enim 
quidam ignominiosi, quorum nomina iam aures catholicorum offendunt, 
qui ex parte subiecti non concederent unum Deum tres esse personas.” 
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que d’aprés Gilbert on peut dire: “Le Pére est Dieu, le Fils est Dieu, 
le Saint-Esprit est Dieu”, mais non pas: “Dieu est le Pére, Dieu est le 
Fils, Dieu est le Saint-Esprit.’’ Or c’est également l’interprétation de 
Hugues d’Amiens, dont le témoignage, pourtant clair 4 souhait, a 
jusqu’ici passé inapergu. En effet, en spécifiant que la nulla propositio 
de la formule d’Otton doit s’entendre de celles qui ont “Dieu” pour 
sujet, il préte 4 la phrase incriminée le sens que voici: “Dans aucune 
proposition, dont le sujet est Deus, les noms des trois personnes de la 
Trinité, soit Pater, soit Filius, soit Spiritus sanctus, ne sauraient figurer 
comme prédicats.” I] vaut la peine de citer les propres paroles de Hu- 
gues :5° 

Ausus est quidam aliquando dicere: “‘Hanc propositionem non concedo: 
Deus est Pater, Deus est Filius, Deus est Spiritus sanctus. Hanc, inquit, reicio, 
sed istam suscipio: Pater est Deus, Filius est Deus, Spiritus sanctus est Deus.” 
Iste ponit in praedicato Deus, non vult poni in subiecto Deus. Dementatus 
iste ex sua praedicamentali constitutione et more partium saecularis doc- 
trinae nostrae, nescit quia Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus, eteconverso 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus Deus semper est . .. Deus quidem, si morenostro 
dixeris, significat substantiam cum qualitate, sic Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
sanctus pro nostra consuetudine. Hoc modo proposita aliena sunt a significa- 
tione divina. Deus enim non est substantia cum qualitate; non dicit, non agit 
aliquid apud se cum actione vel passione; nihil est ibi dissonum, nihil varium. 
Eapropter ratum tenet fides catholica quia Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus 
non significant cum accidentali differentia seu contingenti proprietate. Deus 
non potest non esse Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus, Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus sanctus non possunt non esse Deus. 

Il va sans dire que sous cette forme crue et simpliste, Gilbert de la 
Porrée n’a jamais soutenue la doctrine qu’on lui reprochait. Mais il est 
non moins sir que tel fut le sens de l’accusation que le concile de Paris 
porta contre lui. Le témoignage de Hugues d’Amiens, qui confirme 
celui de Pierre Lombard et du Pseudo-Béde, ne permet plus le doute. 

Quoi qu'il soit de l’interprétation de l’enseignement de Gilbert, la 
fagon de s’exprimer de Hugues d’Amiens, — ausus est quidam aliquando 
dicere, — suggére fortement que les événements auxquels il fait allusion 
appartiennent déja 4 un passé lointain et que le guidam qu’il a en vue 
a déja disparu de la scéne. En d’autres mots, il a écrit ces paroles plu- 
sieurs années aprés le concile de Paris, quand Gilbert de Porrée était 
déja mort, donc aprés 1154. 

Une autre particularité, négative celle-ci, fournit le terminus ante 
quem. En effet, si on compare le traité Super fide au suivant, le De 
memoria, on remarque que le premier ne renferme encore aucun des 


59 PL 192, 1327 B. 
6 Franciscan Studies 
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indices qui, comme on verra a l’instant, obligent de reculer le second 
jusqu’aprés l’avénement d’Alexandre III en septembre 1159. 


C’est pourquoi il est trés probable que le traité Super Fide se situe 
entre les années 1155 et II59. 


8. Tractatus de memoria. 


Hugues d’Amiens a donné a ce traité le titre de De memoria, parce 
qu'il y passe en revue les principaux points de la foi dont tout chrétien 
doit se souvenir constamment.*® 


Dans la préface, laquelle, n’en déplaise aux éditeurs, n’est pas une 
lettre,** il s’adresse 4 un certain Philippe qu’il n’individualise pas autre- 
ment. On pourrait peut-étre songer 4 son suffragant Philippe d’Har- 
court, évéque de Bayeux de 1142 4 1163, mais pourquoi se perdre dans 
des conjectures inutiles? 


C’est, je crois, le dernier des ouvrages de Hugues d’Amiens. S’il y 
expose encore la foi trinitaire par opposition aux erreurs de Gilbert de 
la Porrée,*? il ne s’attaque pourtant plus, comme il le fait dans le traité 
précédent, 4 sa personne; il s’exprime également avec plus de modéra- 
tion. Il semble donc bien qu’il ait rédigé le De memoria aprés le Super 


fide. Ce qu'il dit dans la préface donne la méme impression; il s’y la- 
mente des chaleurs de l’été et se déclare vieux et fatigué, podagre et 
malade;** nulle part, dans aucun de ses autres écrits, il n’a émis des 
plaintes¥semblables. Qui plus est, il insiste non seulement sur l’unité 
de l’Eglise mais encore et surtout sur ce qui en fait le fondement, a 
savoir, l’apdtre Pierre, unus Petrus.** Les endroits paralléles, du Contra 


60 PL 192, 1299—1324. 

61 Tl lui manque en effet l’adresse. 

62 De mem., I, 2 (PL 192, 1301 CD). 

83 Prol. (PL 192, 1299 A): “Ego quidem aestate praesenti caloribus ad- 
modum teneor anxiatus, senio fessus, pede collisus, morbo gravatus.” 

64 Surtout De mem., Il. 4—5 (PL 192, 1310 B—D): ‘“‘Ecce iterum Petrus 
Ecclesiae Christi praeficitur. In uno Petro praesens Ecclesia tota colligitur. 
Eapropter Petri successores Romani Pontifices potestate praeeminenti catholi- 
cam tenent Ecclesiam, docent et ordinant: tenent sub obedientiae disciplina, 
docent sub unitate evangelica, ordinant sub officiorum providentia; fiunt 
ista sub Petri firma fide... Ex hoc fides Petri firmamentum est Ecclesiae 
praesentis. Igitur Ecclesia, ei Christo mandante, Petro est unita, Petrum 
sequitur, super mare graditur dum ad Christum tendit... Interim occurrit 
ei ventus validus malitia plenus, et timore labitur, timore lapsus incipit mergi, 
sed imitando Petrum clamat ad Christum . . . Hoc significavit navicula Petri, 
in qua de mari Christo ingrediente cessavit ventus et facta est tranquillitas 
magna... Ecce quam laeto, ecce quam beato fine clauditur labor Ecclesiae, 
in praesenti gravis et, nisi vincenti Christo, totus intolerabilis... Manens 
itaque Ecclesia Christi una cum Christo unita Petro, in unitate Spiritus sancti 
intrat pacem aeternae beatitudinis.‘ 
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haereticos par exemple,** ne soulignent nullement ce réle unificateur 
de Pierre et des Petri successores, Romani Pontifices. Le développement 
que Hugues introduit ainsi soudainement sans un de ses thémes favoris 
ne s’explique que par la nouvelle et triste situation issue du schisme 
d’Octavien (sept. 1159). Hugues d’Amiens, qui embrassa le parti d’Alex- 
andre III et se dépensa en sa faveur,** mourut le 10 novembre 1164. 
Ce fut donc pendant les premiéres années du schisma, entre 1160 et 
1164, qu'il composa son dernier opuscule, le Tractatus de memoria. 


II. La Summa Senitentiarum, source des Collectanea 


Afin de préciser la date de la Summa Sententiarum, j’avais attiré 
l’attention sur les emprunts que Pierre Lombard a faits 4 cet écrit 
dans ses Collectanea in Epistolas S. Pauli.1 A ce propos, Dom Lottin 
me fit observer que j’avais omis de prouver le fait de cette dépen- 
dance: “‘N’est-il pas possible, me demanda-t-il, que les rapports entre 
les deux écrits soient inverses de ceux que vous supposez?” La 
remarque est d’autant plus fondée que dans ce domaine on ne saurait 
user d’assez de prudence. Je me permettrai donc de revenir ici sur la 
dépendance des Collectanea de la Summa.? 

Le chapitre 3 du 6° traité de la Summa Sententiarum* et le Commen- 
taire du Lombard sur I Cor. IX, 23—24 traitent tous deux de la trilogie 
eucharistique sacramentum tantum, sacramentum et res, res tantum. 
Par endroits les deux écrits sont étroitement apparenteés, au point 
d’offrir en partie un texte identique.* Or nous connaissons le document 
qui est 4 la base de l’exposé de la Summa. I] n’est autre que le Tractatus 
de sacramento altaris de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry.* Dés lors il suffira 
de confronter les passages paralléles des trois écrits pour saisir aussit6t 
le lien de parenté qui unit la Summa aux Collectanea. 

Bien que la Summa s’accorde souvent et textuellement tantét avec 
le traité de Guillaume tantét avec les Collectanea, les concordances 
littéraires, communes aux trois écrits 4 la fois, ne sont pas nombreuses. 

6 III, 8 (PL 192, 1295—1297). 

8 Cf. P. Hébert, 0. c., 367—368. 

1 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Précisions chronologiques, dans Anton., XXVI 
(1951, 223—2209). 

2 L. Ott a eu l’obligeance de m’informer qu’il prépare une étude détaillée 
sur le méme sujet. 

3 PL 176, 140. 

4 PL ror, 1642. 

5 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, o. c., 225. 


® Cf. D. Van den Eynde, William of Saint-Thierry and the Author of the 
Summa Sententiarum, Franciscan Studies, X (1950), 241—256. 
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Celles cependant qui existent démontrent invariablement que la Summa 
s’est alimentée directement au traité de Guillaume, tandis que le Lom- 
bard ne connait les idées, les expressions et les citations de ce dernier 
qu’a travers la Summa. 

Ainsi, aprés avoir énuméré dans un langage identique les trois réalités 
de l’eucharistie, la Summa et les Collectanea se séparent sur l’explication 
du sacramentum tantum. Le premier de ces écrits entend par 1a, outre 
les espéces du pain et du vin, les cérémonies de la messe, le second 
uniquement les espéces. Néanmoins, 4 l’appui de leur thése respective, 
ils citent chacun, au méme endroit, la définition sacramentum est sacrae 
rei signum. Ceci n’est pas pure coincidence, car le passage paralléle de 
Guillaume de Saint-Thierry présente la méme particularité. Seulement 
alors que la Summa reproduit mot 4 mot tout le contexte de Guillaume, le 
Lombard adapte la définition signalée tant bien que mal a4 son idée a 
lui.? Par conséquent, c’est bien au traité de Guillaume et non aux 
Collectanea que la Summa a demandé la définition du sacrement, et la 
présence simultanée de celle-ci dans l’oeuvre du Lombard ne s’explique 
que par l’influence de la Summa. 


Tractatus® 
..caro... in panis 


visibilis forma suum 


habet sacramentum 
.. -fractio depositio et 
elevatio quae .. . visi- 
biliter ibi celebren- 
tur... 

Sacramentum est 
enim sacrae rei signum. 
Signum autem est quod 
praeter speciem quam 
ingerit facit aliquid in 
mentem venire... 


Summa*® 

Sacramentum et 
non res sunt species 
visibiles, id est panis 
et vini, et ea quae 
visibiliter ibi  cele- 
brantur, ut fractio de- 
positio elevatio. 

Sacramentum enim 
est sacrae rei signum. 
Signum autem est quod 
praeter speciem quam 
ingerit facit aliquid in 
mentem venire. 


Collectanea’® 

Sacramentum et 
non res est species 
visibilis panis vel vini 
... Porro species illa 
visibilis sacramentum 
est geminae rei, con- 
tentae et significatae. 

Sacramentum vero 
est sacrae rei signum, 


7 Dans le traité de Guillaume et la Summa, la définition s’adapte rigoureuse- 
ment au contexte qui ne parle que de“‘signes”’ du corps réel et du corps mystique 
du Christ. Chez le Lombard par contre, elle devrait prouver que les espéces non 
seulement “‘signifient” l’un et l’autre corps du Christ, mais encore qu’elles 
ont avec ceux-ci une “‘similitude expresse.’’ Or ceci dépasse manifestement 
la portée de la définition. En fait, le Lombard a en téte le célébre texte de 
S. Augustin sur la similitude: ‘‘Si enim sacramenta quamdam similitudinem” 
etc. (Epist. ad. Bonif., PL 33, 364). Lui-méme a dfi s’apercevoir de cet accroc 
& la logique, car dans Sent. IV, d. 8, c. 7 (éd. Quar. 792) ov il reproduit a la 
lettre tout ce passage des Collectaneu, il omet précisément la définition sacra- 
mentum est sacrae rei signum. 

8 C. 10 (PL 180, 356B); j’ai démembré le texte pour mieux faire ressortir sa 
parenté avec la Summa. 

* VI, 3 (PL 176, 140 AB). 

10 In Epist. I Cor. IX, 23—24 (PL 191, 1642 B). 
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...facit venire in 
mentem fidelium mor- 
tem vel sepulturam 
vel ad coelos ascensio- 
nem totumque ordi- 
nem rei cuius est sa- 
cramentum. 


Haec autem visi- 
bilia faciunt in mentem 
venire mortem vel 
sepulturam vel ad coe- 
los ascensionem et 
totum ordinem rei 
cuius sacramenta sunt. 


et species illa utram- 

que rem significat et 

utriusque rei gerit ex- 
imilitudi 


Immédiatement aprés, tant la Summa que les Collectanea s’étendent 


sur le symbolisme du pain et du vin dans l’eucharistie. Or ici encore 
le texte de la Summa se rapproche du texte de Guillaume bien plus 
que de celui du Lombard 


Tractatus 
...etiam in eo quod 
panis inter omnes ci- 
bos tenet principatum, 
visibilis illa species 
eius carnis possit esse 
sacramentum, quae 
ideo dicitur vere cibus 
quia nutrit ad veram 
vitam. 


Summa 

In hoc etiam species 
panis et vini dicuntur 
sacramenta corporis et 
sanguinis dominici, 
quia sicut pane et 
vino prae omnibus aliis 
cibis sive potibus cor- 
pus reficitur, ita illo 
vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam 
nutritur. 


Collectanea 

Nam sicut panis 
prae ceteris cibis cor- 
pus reficit et sustentat 
et vinum hominem 
laetificat et inebriat, 
sic caro Christi in- 
teriorem hominem... 
Teficit et saginat, quem 
et sanguis spiritualiter 
laetificat. 


Une derniére rencontre se rapporte 4 la res tantum. De nouveau la 


Summa et les Collectanea s’accordent pour l’identifier avec la chair 
spirituelle du Christ, c’est-a-dire l’Eglise. Tous deux aussi appuient 
cette pensée par une double citation, l’une de S. Jéréme, l’autre de 
l’Evangile de S. Jean. Mais le texte de la Summa est une copie fidéle, 
a lordre des citations prés, d’un passage paralléle de Guillaume. Le 
Lombard par contre, tout en suivant l’ordre de la Summa, a laissé 
tomber plusieurs particularités du second, bien que la Summa les eit 
conservées: il cite le texte de S. Jéréme sous une forme plus correcte 
et plus longue, mais en raccourcit la formule de citation; il remplace 
également la formule qui introduit le mot de l’Evangile de qua (hac) 
dicit Iesus par un banal Et item. 


Tractatus 
2. Hieronymus in 
Epistola ad Ephesios: 
“Dupliciter intelligitur 
caro Christi: vel spiri- 
tualis illa atque divina, 


Summa 
Hieronymus in Epi- 
stola ad Ephesios: 
“Dupliciter intelligitur 
caro Christi: vel spiri- 
tualis illa atque divina, 


Collectanea* 
Unde Hieronymus 
ait: “Dupliciter in- 
telligitur caro Christi: 
vel illa quae crucifixa 
est et sepulta, vel illa 


11 C. 5—6 (PL 180, 353 AB); j’ai renversé l’ordre des citations. 


137. c. 


1% L.c. (PL tot, 1642 A). 
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de qua ipse dicit Caro 
mea vere est cibus, vel 
caro quae crucifixa est 
et sepulta.” 

1. Ecce hoc est 
manducare illam car- 
nem, que qua dicit 
IESUS: “Qui mandu- 
cat meam carnem, in 
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de qua ipse dicit Caro 
mea vere est cibus, vel 
caro quae crucifixa est 
et sepulta.” 

De hac spirituali 
carne dicit Iesus: Qui 
manducat meam car- 
nem, in me manet et 
ego in €0. 


spiritualis de qua ipse 
dicit Caro mea vere est 
cibus et sanguis meus 
vere est potus. Et item: 
Qui manducat meam 
carnem, in me manet 
et ego in eo. 


me manet et ego in eo. 


Il reste 4 écarter une objection: au lieu d’admettre que le Lombard 
ait travaillé directement sur le texte de la Summa, n’est-il pas conce- 
vable que celle-ci ait combiné les passages des Collectanea avec ceux de 
Guillaume de Saint-Thierry? I] suffira de réfléchir un instant aux 
nombreuses implications de pareille conjecture pour en saisir aussitét 
l’inconsistance. En effet, dans cette supposition, il faudrait admettre, 
d’un cété, que le Lombard aurait utilisé le traité de Guillaume indé- 
pendamment de la Summa, ce qui est fort invraisemblable, vu l’exiguité 
des contacts des Collectanea avec le premier de ces écrits; d’un autre, 
que la Summa aurait remployé le méme traité et réintroduit des élé- 
ments que le Lombard avait sagement omis; qu’elle aurait écarté 
toutefois les développements qu'elle ne trouvait pas dans Guillaume, 
comme par exemple celui de la duplex res, l'une contenta et significata, 
l'autre significata et non contenta; qu'elle aurait préféré, en cas de ren- 
contre, les explications obscures de Guillaume 4 celles, plus claires, du 
Lombard; qu’elle aurait néanmoins emprunté a ce dernier la formule 
tripartite et tout le cadre et l’ordre de son exposé, etc. Je ne crois pas 
que quelqu’un voudra sacrifier une explication de bon sens a parei 
jeu de subtilités! 

Tout devient simple et limpide sil’ on admet une parenté, dans l’ordre 
de la filiation, du traité de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry 4 la Summa 
Sententiarum et de celle-ci aux Collectanea de Pierre Lombard. 


III. Les Quaestiones de Robert de Melun 


Outre et avant sa grande Somme théologique, Robert de Melun a 
écrit deux ouvrages qui se rattachent intimement 4 ses lecons d’exégése. 
Ce sont ses Quaestiones de divina pagina et son Commentaire sur les 
Epitres de S. Paul. Du premier, transmis par un seul manuscrit, on ne 
posséde plus qu’un texte peu correct et fragmentaire. Du second, seules 
les questions proprement théologiques, qui s’y trouvent insérées, sub- 
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sistent. Le regretté O. Martin O. P. nous a laissé de chacune de ces 
collections de Quaestiones une édition critique, dont les mérites sont 
universellement reconnus.! 

Ce qui nous intéresse pour le moment, c’est de savoir quand Robert a 
composé ou du moins achevé I’un et l’autre ouvrage. Non pas que 
l’éminent éditeur ait négligé de traiter la question de chronologie, au 
contraire. Mais il s’exprime 4 ce sujet avec une telle discrétion et 
entoure sa pensée de tant de réserves que la solution qu’il propose, loin 
de traduire une conviction bien arrétée, constitue plutét une invitation 
a des recherches ultérieures. Dés lors je ne crois pas fausser les 
intentions de celui qui fut incontestablement un des pionniers les plus 
méritoires de l’Histoire de la Scolastique, si je reprends 4 nouveaux frais 
un probléme que lui-méme ne jugeait pas encore définitivement résolu. 

Le P. Martin propose comme dates de composition approximatives, 
pour les Quaestiones de divina pagina les années 1143—1147, pour le 
Commentaire les années 1145—1155. 

Pour le premier ouvrage, il déduit le terminus a quo du fait que Robert 
n’a commencé |’étude de la théologie que quelques années aprés 1137 
et surtout de l'utilisation qui y est faite du Décret de Gratien publié 
en 1140. Quant a son terminus ad quem, le silence absolu que Robert 
observe a l’égard du concile de Reims, ow il joua un réle important, et 
des erreurs de Gilbert de la Porrée, qui y furent condamnées, invite 
a situer les Quaestiones de divina pagina avant 1148.? 

La date du Commentaire lui parait encore plus difficile 4 déterminer. 
Elle est certainement postérieure 4 1140, puisque Robert s’y sert déja 
du Décret de Gratien et des Collectanea du Lombard, deux ouvrages 
parus vers cette année. Elle doit méme étre reculée de plusieurs années, 
car Robert n’a commencé son enseignement théologique que vers 
1142—1143 et, avant de pouvoir écrire un commentaire sur les Epitres, 
il a fallu certainement qu’il consacrat quelques années 4 prendre con- 
naissance de la littérature du sujet et 4 se former comme théologien. 
Il est donc prudent, conclut le savant éditeur, de ne pas fixer le terminus 
@ quo de lacomposition de son commentaire avant 1145. D’autre part il 
reconnait qu’il ne dispose d’aucune donnée absolument sire pour déter- 
miner le terminus ad quem. Le commentaire, pas plus que les Quaestiones 
de divina pagina, ne contient pas la moindre allusion au concile de 
Reims ou aux disputes menées autour de certaines théories de Gilbert. 


1 Cf. R. Martin, Oeuvres de Robert de Melun, 1, Quaestiones de divina; 
II, Quaestiones [theologice] de epistolis Pauli (Spicilegium sacrum lovaniense 
13 et 18), Louvain 1932 et 1938. 

* R. Martin, o. c., I, p. LI—LI. 
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Néanmoins quelques passages permettent d’affirmer avec une certaine 
probabilité que Robert a connu le Livre des Sentences de Pierre Lom- 
bard. Comme cet ouvrage, achevé vers 1152, était certainement en 
circulation vers 1155, l’éditeur s’arréte 4 cette derniére année comme 
a la date extréme du Commentaire.® 

En somme, pour placer le Commentaire de Robert aprés les Quaestio- 
nes de divina pagina et pour en reculer le terminus ante quem jusqu’en 
1155, le P. Martin n’apporte qu’un seul argument, celui de l'utilisation, 
propre au Commentaire, du Livre des Sentences. Encore présente-t-il 
le fait comme simplement probable. La réserve avec laquelle il propose 
ainsi sa solution est toute 4 son honneur. Les résultats d’une enquéte 
que j’ai faite sur la dépendance du Commentaire a l’égard du Livre des 
Sentences sont en effet défavorables 4 l’opinion du savant éditeur. 


Le P. Martin parle, 4 propos des Quaestiones in Epistolas S. Pauli, 
d’une dizaine de passages, qui présentent assez de ressemblance avec 
les passages correspondants du Livre des Sentences pour permettre 
d’affirmer que Robert s’en est inspiré.t Quels sont-ils? Le P. Martin 
ne le dit pas, mais dans l’apparat critique il renvoie quinze fois aux 
Sentences du Lombard.* Prenons donc la peine d’examiner ces quinze 


références, une 4 une. 

1. Rom. I, 24 (éd. Martin, 34, 1 et 36, 20—22): dans ces deux passages 
Robert de Melun combat l’avis de certains théologiens selon lesquels 
peccatum sequens pena precedentis est (84). 

En note, le P. Martin cite comme seul représentant de cette opinion 
Pierre Lombard, Sent. II, d. 36, c. 3 (éd. Quaracchi 501). D’aprés lui, 
donc, il serait au moins probable que Robert eut en vue le Livre des 
Sentences. Malheureusement il n’a pas remarqué que la méme doctrine 
se retrouve également dans les Collectanea du Lombard, au méme 
endroit.® 

2. Rom. III, 25 (éd. Martin, 67, 19): Robert déclare que les bonnes 
oeuvres accomplies avant l’acquisition de la foi sont utiles, non pas 
au point de vue des mérites, mais parce qu’elles activent la conversion. 

Dans l’apparat critique I’éditeur note: “Contra P. Lombardum, 
Collect. in epist. ad Rom. III, 27 (PL 191, 1365 AB), sed cir Sententiae, 


3 R. Martin, o.c., II, p. LVI—LVIII. 

* R. Martin, o.c., II, p. XL. 

5 Le nombre tout a fait exact des références est dix-huit, mais, dans les 
pages qui suivent, trois d’entre elles (n° 1, 6 et 8) ont été réunies & d’autres. 
L’index des citations (éd. Martin, II, 351) ne contient que douze rappels. 

_* PL 191, 1331, surtout D: “Et fit peccatum consequens poena praeceden- 
tis peccati,”” wi teen ; : 5 
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libr. II, dist. 41, cap. 1 et 2 (édit. Quar. I, 523—525)”’. De l’aveu donc 
de l’éditeur lui-méme, le passage de Robert, s’il s’en prend aux Collec- 
tanea du Lombard, ne vise certainement pas ses Sentences. 

3. Rom. V, 3 (éd. Martin, 83, 9): Robert fait remarquer que hinc,- 
c’est-a-dire, du texte de S. Paul qu’il commente, — et ex Glossa volunt 
quidam habere quod dona Dei, ut sunt virtutes, nihil aliud sint quam ipse 
Deus et quod caritas semel habita non potest amitti. 

Le P. Martin a réussi 4 retrouver dans la Glossa ordinaria 1. h. 1. les 
deux textes qui, d’aprés Robert, ont donné lieu 4 cette double opinion.” 
D’autre part, il compte auprés des guidam Pierre Lombard tant dans 
Collect. i.h.l. (PL 191, 1380—1381) que dans Sent. I, d. 17, c. 4 (éd. 
Quar. 110). La premiére identification est exacte: les Collectanea ci- 
tent en effet 4 propos du texte de S. Paul (cf. hinc de Robert) les deux 
passages de la Glossa ordinaria (cf. ex Glossa de Robert) et en déduisent 
que le donum Dei est identique 4 Dieu;® s’ils n’affirment aucunement 
que la charité est inamissible, ils emploient néanmoins des expressions 
qui pourraient donner le change.® Il n’en va pas de méme du passage des 
Sentences, auquel renvoi le P. Martin: ici nous retrouvons bien la doc- 
trine de l’identité de la caritas avec |’Esprit Saint, mais sans les textes 
de la Glose et sans le moindre mot qui puisse suggérer l’autre opinion, 
celle de l’inamissibilité de la charité. On sait d’ailleurs que dans un 
autre endroit des Sentences, au livre 3°, le Lombard a combattu, en 
termes durs, cette opinion.’* Dés lors, comme source éventuelle de ce 
passage de Robert, seuls les Collectanea sont 4 retenir. 

4. Rom. IV, 23 (éd. Martin, 84, 1—2): ici nous lisons: Dicunt autem 
quidam quia originale peccatum concupiscentiae mali est cum ignorantia 
boni. Quidam quia fomes peccati est. 

Le P. Martin cite comme tenants de la derniére opinion Robert 
Pullus, Roland Bandinelli et Pierre Lombard, Sent. II, d. 30, c. 8 (éd. 
Quar. 464). La référence aux Sentences est exacte. Cependant, déja 
dans ses Collectanea in epist. ad Rom., IV, 8, le Lombard avait professé la 
méme doctrine dans des termes absoluments identiques.™ Ce détail 
important a échappé a l’attention de I’éditeur. 


7 Contre H.Denifle, Die abendlindischen Schriftausleger bis Luther, 
Mayence 1905, 78, n.3, qui, n’ayant pas trouvé ces textes, pensait que 
Robert se référait 4 la Glossa du Lombard, c’est-a-dire, les Collectanea. 

8 Cf. surtout PL 1o1, 1381 C: “‘. . . ostendit quod Spiritus et Deus est et 
Dei donum est.” : 
. © Ibid. D: “‘... caritas Dei in nobis commendatur ut, quia caros Dei falli 
impossibile est, securos nos faceret de promissione . . .” 

10 Sent. III, d. 31, c. 1 (éd. Quar. 689—692). 

4 PL 191, 1368 D: “Et intelligitur hic iniquitates originale peccatum, 
scilicet fomes peccati.’’ 
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5. I Cor. I, 8 (éd. Martin, 176, 6—7): Robert de Melun écrit: Dicimus 
autem guia potestas haec quam sibi Dominus retinuit est haec dignitas 
baptizandi quae est in invocatione nominis Christi vel Trinitatis. 

Le P. Martin note que le Lombaid rapporte cette opinion dans ses 
Collectanea 1.h.1. (PL 191, 1539 B), mais qu’il la passe sous silence 
dans ses Sent. IV, d.5, c. 8 (éd. Quar. 776). Ainsi l’éditeur écarte lui- 
méme la supposition d’une dépendance de Robert vis-a-vis des Senten- 
ces en cet endroit. 

6. I Cor. VII, 12 (éd. Martin, 197, 16—-17 et 198, 8): Robert s’insurge 
contre l’opinion de certains théologiens pour qui inter infideles coniugium 
est. Lui-méme pense que les unions entre infidéles n’étaient pas de 
vrais mariages, mais en tenaient lieu. 

Selon le P. Martin, l’opinion combattue par Robert est celle de 
Maitre Herman, de Gratien, de Gautier de Mortagne et aussi de P. Lom- 
bard, Sent. IV, d. 29, c. 3 (éd. Quar. 875). Il ne serait pas difficile d’allon- 
ger encore cette liste.1* A l’époque de Robert, c’était déja l’opinion 
courante et rien ne suggére que le passage signalé s’inspire spécialement 
du texte paralléle du Livre des Sentences. 

7.1 Cor. VIII, 4 (éd. Martin, 204, 3—-5): au sujet du mot de S. Paul 
idolum nihil est in mundo, Robert allégue trois opinions, dont le P. Mar- 


tin s’efforce de 1épérer les sources: une premiére, que la Glossa ordinaria 
reprend a S. Augustin et qui est celle de Pierre Lombard dans Sent. III, 
d. 37, c.2 (éd. Quar. 716); une seconde, proposée déja par Hervé de 
Bourg-Dieu et rapportée par le Lombard dans ses Collectanea i. h. l. 
(PL 191, 1602 CD); une troisiéme, qui est déja amorcée dans la Glossa 
ordinaria. Robert les rejette toutes pour offrir une explication person- 
nelle. 


En signalant ces sources, le P. Martin a oublié de noter que non 
seulement la seconde, mais aussi la premiére de ces trois opinions se 
retrouve dans les Collectanea non moins que dans le Livre des Sentences. 
De plus, il n’a pas remarqué que de toutes les autorités qu’il cite, celle 
qui dans l’ensemble se rapproche le plus du texte de Robert est le 
passage correspondant des Collectanea. C’est la seule en effet qui, comme 
lui, présente trois interprétations différentes du mot de S. Paul, distin- 
guées par vel... vel...1* Dans ces conjonctures, les Sentences du 
Lombard ne viennent pas en ligne de compte comme source de ce passage. 

12 Voir p. ex. O. Lottin, Nouveaux fragments théologiques de V’école d’An- 
selme de Laon, dans Rech. théol. anc. médiév., X11 (1940) 60, n® 72. 

13 PL 191, 1602 CD: “.. . Nihil est idolum in mundo, id est, inter creaturas 


mundi; materiam enim Deus formavit, sed stultitia hominum formam de- 
dit . . .; forma hominum in idolo non est facta per Verbum . . . sed est nihil... 
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8. I Cor. X, 3 (éd. Martin, 207, 11 et 12—20): 4 cet endroit Robert 
donne un bref apercgu de la théologie de l’eucharistie. Le P. Martin y 
découvre deux points de contact avec le Livre des Sentences, la notam- 
ment ot: Robert parle “du vin qui produit le sang ut dicunt physici,” 
cf. Sent. IV, d. 11, c. 4 (éd. Quar. 806), et 14 ot: il explique les trois réalités 
de l’eucharistie ea quae tantum significant, ea quae significant et signifi- 
cantur, ea quae significantur tantum, cf. Sent. IV, d.8, c.7 (éd. Quar. 
792). Mais l’éditeur a soin de noter que pour I’un et l’autre de ces 
passages les Collectanea offrent, eux aussi, des équivalents et que, de 
plus, le premier se lit également dans les Sententiae divinitatis (éd. Geyer 
130*), le second dans la Summa Sententiarum, VI, 3 (PL 176, 140). 

g. I Cor. X, 16 (éd. Martin, 210, 22—23): Robert défend en cet en- 
droit l’opinion courante au sujet de la transsubstantiation; en consé- 
quence, il rejette comme hérétique l’avis de ceux qui imaginent que la 
conversion se ferait subducto pane et supposito corpore Christt. 

Le P. Martin note, 4 bon droit, que Roland Bandinelli et Pierre 
Lombard Sent. IV, d. 11, c. 2 (éd. Quar. 803) rapportent l’opinion que 
Robert combat. Il aurait di ajouter que, déja les Collectanea du méme 
Lombard in I Cor. XI, 24 en font autant 1 et que, avant eux, la Summa 
Sententiarum, V1,5"* s’insurge déja contre l’opinion que Robert attaque 
a son tour. 

to. I Cor. XV, 28 (éd. Martin, 227, g—10) : Robert apporte deux textes 
de S. Augustin; mais il attribue le premier 4 S. Jéréme et cite le second 
sans indication d’auteur. 

L’éditeur renvoie 4 Pierre Lombard Sent. I, d. 29, c. 1 (éd. Quar. 183), 
ou de fait on lit les mémes citations. Puisque toutefois les Sentences 
restituent, comme il se doit, le premier texte 4 S. Augustin Ihypothése 
d’une dépendance de Robert, est exclue. C’est plutét la supposition 
contraire qu’il faudrait admettre. 

11. II Cor. I, 17 (éd. Martin, 235, 4—18): ici Robert expose d’abord 
la notion du mensonge proprement dit, puis il se demande si les men- 
songes pieux et ceux faits par plaisanterie engagent la conscience. 


Vel: idolum nihil est in mundo, id est, illud quod putabant idolum esse, 
nihil est... Vel: idolum nihil est in mundo, id est, nullius rei quae sit in 
mundo similitudinem habens.” 

* PL 191, 1644 B: “Alii autem sic dicunt hanc in illam transire vel con- 
verti, quia sub illis accidentibus quibus prius erat substantia panis, post 
consecrationem est substantia corporis et sanguinis, quibus tamen ipsum 
corpus non afficitur.’’ C’est exactement le texte des Sentences. 

18 PL 176, 142 C: “Alii volunt dicere quod verum corpus Christi sit in 
altari, sed negant panem in ipsum commutari. Dicunt namque panis sub- 
stantiam adnihilari et non in aliud transire, et, ea substantia adnihilata, sub 
illa —_ remanente corpus Christi esse. Quos supradictae auctoritates 
confutant.”’ 
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Comme seul renvoi, on trouve dans l’apparat critique ““P. Lombardus, 
Sent. III, d. 38, c. r (éd. Quar. 720—721).”” A cet endroit, le Lombard 
distingue expressément trois espéces de mensonges, selon qu’ils procé- 
dent ex benignitate, ex ioco ou ex malitia et duplicitate. Pour le fond les 
deux exposés vont d’accord. Pour ce qui concerne toutefois la termino- 
logie et le développement de la question, les différences de I’un 4 l’autre 
sont considerables. De plus, ce qui chez Robert n’est encore qu’une 
distinction de fait, est devenu énumération formelle chez le Lombard. 
S’il y a dépendance, elle serait plutét du cété de ce dernier. Point n’est 
besoin cependant de supposer une filiation entre les deux écrits. Bien 
avant qu’ils ne fussent publiés, la Summa Sententiarum, IV, 5%* avait 
disserté sur les différentes espéces du mensonge. C’est 14 que selon 
toute vraisemblance Robert de Melun et Pierre Lombard ont puisé 
tous les deux. 

12. Philipp. II, 8 (éd. Martin, 258, 19—23): Robert examine si le 
Christ acquit aprés sa résurrection un accroissement de gloire. 

D’aprés l’editeur, la méme question est traitée dans les Sententiae 
Parisienses, dans les Sentences de Roland Bandinelli et dans celles du 
Lombard, III, d. 18, c. 2 (éd. Quar. 630, n. 118); il aurait pu ajouter 
encore le nom d’Omnibene, dont le texte est cité dans l’édition des 
Sentences de Roland.’ Il est clair par cette énumération méme qu’on 
se trouve en présence d’une doctrine commune de I’école d’Abélard. 
D’accord en principe, tous ces auteurs se distinguent les uns des 
autres par des traits personnels assez accusés. Aussi est-il impossible 
de déceler si et comment ils sont apparentés entre eux. 

13. Philipp. I1, 9 (éd. Martin, 258—259, 29 et seq.): immédiatement 
aprés la question précédente, Robert détermine le sens des paroles de 
S. Paul Dedit illi nomen quod est super omne nomen. 

Le P. Martin fait bien ressortir que le Maitre de Melun s’attache a 
la premiére des deux solutions que la Glossa ordinaria a reprises, l’une 
a S. Ambroise, l’autre 4 S. Augustin, et sur lesquelles le Lombard 
s’étend longuement d’abord dans ses Collectanea in epist. Eph. Il, 9 
(PL 192, 258), puis dans ses Sentences, III, d. 18, c. 3 (éd. Quar. 630— 
632). Le texte de Robert ne porte aucune trace des développements que 
le Lombard a apportés aux solutions rapportées par la Glose. 

14. Hebr. I, 6 (éd. Martin, 289, 10): Robert affirme que l’humanité 
du Christ doit étre objet du culte de latrie: homo quidem adorandus est 
vel latria, quia Deus est. 


16 PL 176, 122—123, spécialement 123 D. 
17 Sent, Rolandi (éd. Gietl, 187, n. 25). 
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A ce propos le P. Martin écrit: ‘Robert vise ici la théorie de P. Lom- 
bard Comment. in ps. 98, 5 (PL 191, 895 B): Non illa dico adoratione 
quae latria est, quae soli Creatori debetur, sed illa quae in dulia dignior 
est...” Il renvoie également a Sent. III, d.9, c. un. (éd. Quar. 591), 
mais en faisant observer qu’ici le Lombard présente son ancienne 
théorie du Commentaire comme une simple opinion théologique. 

15. Hebr. VII, 9 (éd. Martin, 303, 19—21): Robert s’oppose 4 ceux 
qui disent carnem illam quam Christus assumpsit semper a primo homine 
in integritate et in incorruptione conservatam esse usque ad Mariam. 

Ici le P. Martin renvoie 4 la Summa Sententiarum, III, 10 (PL 176, 
106) et 4 Pierre Lombard, Collect. i. h. 1. (PL 192, 451) et Sent. II, d. 30, 
c. 14 (éd. Quar. 467). Mais ni la premiére ni la troisiéme de ces références 
ne sont ad rem, puisqu’elles se rapportent, non pas au probléme spécial 
de la descendance humaine du Christ, mais 4 la question de la propaga- 
tion du genre humain en général. Seul le texte des Collectanea est réelle- 
ment paralléle 4 celui de Robert, encore qu’il soit fort douteux si en cet 
endroit le dernier se référe effectivement 4 cette oeuvre du Lombard. 


Arrivés ainsi au terme de notre enquéte, marquons les résultats acquis. 
Sur les quinze passages de Robert de Melun, 4 propos desquels le P. 
Martin renvoie aux Sentences du Lombard, quatre (n™ 2, 5, 13, 14) ne 
concernent aucunement, de l’aveu du savant éditeur lui-méme, la 
question des sources. Ce sont donc les onze autres qui devraient fournir, 
si pas les preuves, au moins les indices positifs d’une utilisation du 
Livre des Sentences par Robert de Melun. Qu’en est-il? 

Dans trois cas (n™ 1, 10 et 11), on trouve dans l’apparat critique pour 
toute référence le Livre des Sentences de Pierre Lombard. On s’attend 
donc qu’ici plus qu’ailleurs on pourra vérifier le bien fondé de l’"hypo- 
thése du P. Martin. Malheureusement le premier de ces passages (n® 1) 
se rencontre également avec les Collectanea du Lombard, le troisiéme 
(n° 11) avec la Summa Sententiarum; quant au second (n® ro), la nature 
méme du paralléle exclut la dépendance de Robert vis-a-vis du Livre 
des Sentences. 

Pour les huit cas qui restent (n™ 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 et 15), le P. Martin 
renvoie, outre aux Sentences du Lombard, 4 d’autres ouvrages con- 
temporains: ce sont les Collectanea du méme auteur (n™ 3, 7, 15), la 
Glossa ordinaria (n° 7), le Commentaire de Hervé de Bourg-Dieu (n* 7), 
le De coniugio de Gautier de Mortagne (n* 6), les Sentences de Robert 
Pullus (n° 4) et celles de Maitre Herman (n* 5), les Sententiae Parisienses 
(n° 12), les Sententiae divinitatis (n° 8), la Summa Sententiarum (n* 15), 
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le Décret de Gratien (n& 6) et les Sentences de Roland Bandinelli (n* 9 
et 12). Dans toutes ces instances, on est simplement en présence de 
passages paralléles, dans aucune le Livre des Sentences ne semble 
figurer comme source. Pour plusieurs (n® 3, 7 et 15), le parallélisme est 
d’ailleurs plus étroit avec le texte des Collectanea qu’avec celui des 
Sententiae. Ce qui est plus grave, c’est que la liste est incomplete: il lui 
manque surtout deux références 4 la Summa Sententiarum (n®™ g et 11) 
et trois aux Collectanea (n* 4, 7 et 9). Ces omissions sont d’autant plus 
regrettables que, 4 chaque fois, les textes omis sont pour le moins aussi 
proches du texte de Robert que ceux des Sentences; dans deux cas 
(n” 7 et 11), ils le sont bien davantage. 

En somme, des onze passages qui entrent en consideration, un (n® 10) 
est réfractaire 4 la thése du P. Martin, deux autres (n® 6 et 12) ne 
prouvent absolument rien, un quatriéme (n* 11) suppose utilisation 
de la Summa Sententiarum, sept (n™ 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 et 15) s’expliquent 
mieux (surtout les n® 3, 7 et 15) par une dépendance des Collectanea. 
D’indices positifs en faveur d’un emploi du Livre des Sentences par 
Robert de Melun, il n’y a trace. 


Cette conclusion est importante pour la détermination de la date 
respective des Quaestiones de divina pagina et des Quaestiones in epistolas 
S. Pauli. Qui l’'admet devra concéder du méme coup que les deux 
écrits se présentent, au point de vue chronologique, exactement dans 
les mémes conditions. En effet, tous deux font usage du De sacramentis 
de Hugues de Saint-Victor, de la Summa Sententiarum, du Décret de 
Gratien et des Collectanea de Pierre Lombard. Tous deux s’abstiennent 
de toute allusion au concile de Reims et aux erreurs de Gilbert de la 
Porrée. Tous deux enfin restent indépendants des Sentences de Pierre 
Lombard. 

Ces constatations nous procurent bien un terminus a quo, a savoir 
l’année 1140, mais elles nous laissent fort embarrassés quant au terminus 
ad quem. Obligent-elles 4 placer les deux ouvrages de Robert déja avant 
le concile de Reims de 1148 ou du moins avant les Sentences du Lom- 
bard? Si oui, quelle date convient-il d’assigner 4 ce dernier ouvrage? 

L’argument de silence est toujours d’un maniement délicat. Je crois 
cependant que dans le cas du Livre des Sentences il est valable. Cette 
oeuvre a di rencontrer dés sa publication un succés tel qu’un maitre 
comme Robert, appartenant aux mémes milieux universitaires et 
enseignant 4 peu de distance de Paris, ne l’a pu ignorer longtemps ni se 
dispenser d’en tenir compte dans ses propres ouvrages. 
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Je n’oserais conclure de méme du manque d’allusions au concile de 
Reims et aux erreurs porrétaines. Sous ce rapport la littérature théo- 
logique parue pendant les années 1140—1160 réserve plus d’une sur- 
prise. En effet, plusieurs auteurs de cette période, comme celui de /’ Ysa- 
goge in theologiam, Roland Bandinelli et Omnibene dans leurs Sentences 
respectives, Richard de Saint-Victor dans son De trinitate, gardent 
un méme silence. D’autres en parlent, mais dans un sens franchement 
favorable, tels l’anonyme des Sententiae divinitatis ou Otton de Freising. 
Ceux qui s’en prennent a la personne ou aux idées de Gilbert de la 
Porrée ne sont pas trés nombreux. D’attaques directes, on n’en ren- 
contre avant 1160 que dans neuf documents, a savoir, le Libellus contra 
capitula Gilberti de Geoffroy d’Auxerre,* le Sermon 80 in Canticum 
Canticorum de S. Bernard,?* le De novitatibus®® et ’Epitre 23 de Géroch 
de Reichersberg,** le Super fide de Hugues d’Amiens,?? le Commentaire 
in Boethii de trinitate de Clarembaud d’Arras* et celui du Pseudo- 
Béde,** enfin les Sentences de Pierre Lombard?5 et celles de Robert de 
Melun,”* postérieures aux précédentes. Or de ces neuf documents, seuls 
les deux premiers, — on remarquera qu’ ils sont dus 4 ses deux principaux 
accusateurs, — peuvent étre datés sirement du vivant de Gilbert.*? 
Les autres, — réserve faite pour les Sentences du Lombard, — sont 


tous postérieurs 4 1145, date de sa mort.?* Encore leurs auteurs, 4 


1% PL 185, 5905—618. 

19 PL 183, 1170—1171I. 

20 Mon. Germ. Libelli, III, 301, lin. 26—31. 

21 PL 193, 586—606; surtout 587 A, 590 B et D. 

22 Voir ci-dessus, p. 80—82. 

23 Ed. W. Jansen, Der Kommentar des Clarembaldus von Arras zu Boethius 
de Trinitate (Breslauer Studien z. hist. Theologie 8), Breslau 1926. 

% PL 95, 391—4I11; cf. ci-dessous, note 28. 

25 Voir ci-dessous, p. 113—114. 

26 En voie d’édition, cf. R. Martin-R. Gallet, Oeuvres de Robert de Melun, 
III, Sententiae, vol. 1 et 2 (Spicilegium sacrum lovan. 21 et 25), Louvain 
1947 et 1952; cf. vol. 1, p. XII. 

2? Pour S. Bernard, mort en aofit 1153, un an avant Gilbert, la chose est 
évidente. Quant au libellus de Geoffroy, on peut le déduire du fait qu’il 
parle d’Eugéne III, de Gilbert et de S. Bernard comme de personnages encore 
en vie; cf. Lib. contra capitula Gilberti, 1 (PL 185, 595 D—596 C): “. . . prae- 
dictus Gillebertus, iam tunc quidem Pictaviensis episcopus, in praesentia 
Summi Pontificis Eugenii III... Agebant quidam pro €0, quidam pro rei 
veritate, maxime Clarae-Vallis ‘reverendissimus abbas . 

28 Le seul qui pourrait préter 4 doute est le Commentaire du Pseudo- 
Béde. Dans son étude La Somme des Sentences (Spicilegium sacrum lovan. 5, 
Louvain 1923) p. 118, n. 3, M.Chossat opine que cet auteur a écrit, non 
seulement aprés le concile de Reims, mais encore du vivant de Gilbert; 4 ce 
propos, il renvoie au passage du Comment. (PL 95, 403 D): ““Omnes enim hae 
constructiones: Deus est a deitate et tres personae sunt unius essentiae, unius 
naturae, et ceterae huiusmodi sunt intransitivae, sicut in Rhemensi concilio 
sancitum est, ut hoc quaesivit archiepiscopus ab illo qui dux est illorum qui 
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l'exception de Geoffroy et de Géroch, combattent-ils Gilbert en passant, 
dans les limites d’une honnéte polémique et souvent 4 travers ses dis- 
ciples. 


Dans l'ensemble, ces particularités dénotent chez la plupart des 
auteurs des années 1148—1160, surtout du vivant de Gilbert, une 
attitude pleine de réserve et de modération, que je crois intentionelle. 
Elles cadrent trop bien avec ce qu’on sait de l’estime générale qui en- 
tourait la personne de l’évéque de Poitiers et sur la conduite d’Eugéne 
III pendant et aprés le concile pour qu’on puisse les expliquer par un 
pur effet du hasard. 


A mesure, il est vrai, que le siécle avance, la doctrine de Gilbert de 
la Porrée, dépouillée graduellement de ses subtilités et de ses nuances, 
passera de plus en plus pour une hérésie authentique et les événements 
de Reims pour une condamnation accompagnée des foudres et des 
anathémes ecclésiastiques. Mais la réalité historique est passablement 
différente.2® A l'exception de ses accusateurs, la plupart de ceux qui 
assistérent 4 ces événements ou vécurent 4 l’époque ne cachent pas 
leur sympathie pour l’évéque de Poitiers et la lui gardent méme aprés 
le concile. Les questions agitées étaient des plus abstruses, au point 
que tant au synode de Paris de 1147 qu’au concile de Reims de 1148 
les Péres et méme Eugéne III n’y voyaient pas clair. Gilbert, esprit 
puissant et dialecticien consommé, se défendit avec acharnement et 
non sans succés. Les cardinaux étaient bien plus hostiles aux accu- 
sateurs, en particulier 4 S. Bernard, qu’a l’accusé. Tout cela explique 
comment, a la différence du concile de Sens de 1140, qui condamna 
nommément dix-neuf erreurs d’Abélard, celui de Reims ne censura ni 
la doctrine ni la personne de Gilbert de la Porrée. Pour couper court 
aux délibérations et aux discussions qui s’éternisaient, Eugéne III lui 
présenta un symbole en quatre articles, qui répétent des doctrines, 
déja courantes 4 |’époque, sur la Trinité et l’Incarnation. Dés que Gil- 
bert eut promis de s’y conformer et de corriger dans ce sens les passages 
incriminés de son Commentaire sur Boéce, le pape se déclara satisfait 
et s’empressa de l’absoudre de toute accusation et de tout blame. “‘Gil- 


huiusmodi constructiones fortassis esse transitivas sentiebant.’’ Malheureuse- 
ment, M. Chossat oublie de citer la suite de ce texte, qui ps yes clairement 
le contraire (ib.) : “Et quaerendum est adhuc ab illa secta quid sibi velit cum 
dicit: Nihil quod sit Christi est adorandum,’’ etc. Ainsi, a l’encontre de l’arche- 
véque de Reims qui avait pu interroger le chef des porrétains lui-méme, le 
Pseudo-Béde se voit obligé de s’adresser directement & la secte, sans doute 
parce qu’entretemps Gilbert est mort. 

29 Pour ce qui suit, voir E. Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, II, Paris 
1920, 337—355; Héfelé-Leclerq, Histoire des Conciles, V, 832—838. 
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bert rentra dans son diocése le front haut, sans peur et sans reproche”’?* 
et jusqu’a l’heure de sa mort, en 1154, il put occuper son siége épiscopal 
sans se voir encore molesté. 

A la lumiére de ces faits, le silence des uns et les égards des autres 
prennent une signification toute particuliére. La plupart des théologiens 
ont cru, comme d’ailleurs le pape lui méme, que !’affaire porrétaine se 
limitait 4 une querelle de savants, qui serait vite oubliée, et 4 un incident 
d’inté1ét local, que concile avait habilement clos 4 la satistacticn des 
parties contestantes. Ils modelérent leur attitude sur celle, trés sage et 
modérée, d’Eugéne III. Plutét que d’attiser les rancunes, ils préférérent 
passer sous silence les erreuis, encore mal définies, d’un évéque par 
ailleurs trés respectable et que le Siége romain lui-méme s’efforcait 
de ménager le plus possible. Ce n’est qu’aprés la mort d’Eugéne ITI (le 
8 juillet 1153) et de Gilbert lui-méme (le 4 septembre 1154) que, devant 
la persistance de certaines des erreurs porrétaines dans les milieux 
scolaires, la théologie abandonna petit 4 petit l’attitude de réserve 
qu'elle s’était imposée. 

Dans ces conjunctures, ce n’est pas la date du concile de Reims mais 
plutét l’époque de la mort de Gilbert qu’il conviendrait d’assigner 
comme terminus ad quem aux deux ouvrages de Robert de Melun. Ceci 
toutefois ne nous avance guére, vu que la date de 1154/55 doit de toute 
nécessité coincider ou peu s’en faut avec celle de la publication du 
Livre des Sentences.*! D’autre part, elle constitue simplement un terme 
extréme et rien n’indique que Robert n’ait composé et achevé ses deux 
ouvrages plusieurs années auparavant. 

A ce propos, le P. Martin insiste sur le fait que Robert de Melun a 
commencé son enseignement a l’école des arts de Sainte-Geneviéve en 
l'année 1137 et que vers 1140 ou plutét 1142 il se rendit 4 Melun pour y 
établi une chaire de théologie. Il suppose également que ce tut a cette 
derniére occasion que Robert s’est mis 4 étudier la théologie, ce qui 
Yoblige 4 reculer le terminus a quo des Quaestiones de divina pagina au 
moins jusqu’en 1143 et celui du Commentaire jusqu’en 1145.3? Mais 
ces assertions du savant éditeur appellent des remarques. On sait par 
Jean de Salisbury, et par lui seul, qu’en 1137 et 1138 Robert enseignait 
les arts 4 la montagne Sainte-Geneviéve, que par aprés, fostea, il 
enseigna la théologie et qu’en 1148 il assista au concile de Reims.* 

30 Le mot est de Vacandard, o.c., 352. 

81 Voir ci-dessous, p. 110—118. 

32 R. Martin, o.c., I, p. LI et II, p. LVI—LVII. 


83 Jean de Salisbury, Metalogicon, II, 10 (éd. C. Webb 78 = PL 199, 
867 B—868 A); Historia pontificalis, 8 (éd. R. Poole 17). 


7 + Franciscan Studies 
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Jean ne dit pas quand Robert a commencé son enseignement, ni a 
quelle date antérieure 4 1148 il a échangé sa chaire des arts pour celle 
de la théologie, ni qu’A ce moment il avait encore besoin de s’initier 
aux sciences sacrées. A cette époque, un magister sacrae doctrinae, déja 
pleinement formé, pouvait trés bien enseigner d’abord les arts puis 
la théologie, ou passer alternativement d’une chaire a l’autre ou méme 
occuper les deux 4 la fois.** I] est dés lors inutile de se perdre dans des 
supputations du temps qu’il a fallu 4 Robert pour préparer ses ouvrages 
théologiques. L’exemple de Pierre Lombard, écrivant en l’espace de 
quatre ou cing ans deux ouvrages aussi volumineux que son commen- 
taire sur les psaumes et celui sur les Epitres de S. Paul,** prouve assez 
qu’avec les méthodes alors en vogue la préparation d’une oeuvre lit- 
téraire, fait-elle théologique, n’exigeait pas beaucoup de temps. 


Je ne vois méme pas moyen de trancher la question de |’antériorité 
d’un écrit sur l’autre. Le P. Martin, croyant répérer dans le Commen- 
taire seul des traces du Livre des Sentences, placa sans plus cet ouvrage 
avant les Quaestiones de divina pagina.** Mais dans notre supposition 
ce critére ne joue plus. Une analyse des différences de style et de doc- 
trine resta sans résultat; les deux ouvrages ressortissent chacun 4 un 
genre littéraire différent, les Quaestiones de divina pagina a celui des 
questions erratiques, d’ordre surtout éthique et pastoral, le Commen- 
taire 4 celui des questions, plut6ét dogmatiques, nées d’une explication 
suivie des Epitres pauliniennes.*’ D’ailleurs les points de contact sont 
trés peu nombreux** et ne permettent pas de conclure avec certitude 
a une évolution de pensée de l’un 4 I’autre. 

Une particularité, 4 premiére vue révélatrice, ne résiste pas davan- 
tage a l’examen. La voici. Les deux ouvrages se référent 4 la Glose 
ordinaire ou plutét 4 quelques-uns des livres qui sont entrés dans la 
composition de cette immense collection. Or tandis que les Quaestiones 
de divina pagina ne la désignent jamais autrement que par le nom 
@’ Expositor(-es), le Commentaire l’appelle réguliérement Glossa, c’est- 
a-dire ‘la Glose.” On ne connait pas le moment exact ot ce dernier 
titre a fait sa premiére apparition dans le vocabulaire théologique, 

* C’est ainsi qu’agirent Abélard et Gilbert de la Porrée. 

35 D’aprés les calculs de J. de Ghellinck, art. Pierre Lombard, dans Dict. 
théol. cathol., XII, 1944, Pierre Lombard ne serait arrivé en France qu’en 
1135/36; il avait déja achevé ses Collectanea avant 1141, cf. D. Van den 


Eynde, Précisions c renters, dans Anton., XXVI (1951) 230—233. 
36 R. Martin, o.c., II, p. LVII. 


* R. Martin, o.c., I, p. XXXI—XXXIV et II, p. XV—XVII. 
38 L’index du P. Martin, o. c., II, p. 352 ne contient que 2 références. 
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mais il est certainement plus récent que celui d’Expositor. De 1a 4 con- 
clure que les Quaestiones de divina pagina ont précédé le Commentaire, 
il n’y a qu’un pas. Méfions-nous cependant. Si le Commentaire se sert 
souvent de l’appelation Glossa, c’est toujours et sans exception pour 
désigner une seule partie de la Glose ordinaire, 4 savoir la Glossa “Pro 
altercatione’”’ sur les Epitres de S. Paul, qui est l’oeuvre d’Anselme de 
Laon. Les Quaestiones de divina pagina ne citent jamais expressément 
cette Glose particuliére*® et ses appels 4 l’Expositor, qui se limitent 
en tout 4 cing cas, visent toujours d’autres parties de la Glose ordinaire**. 
Le plus étrange, c’est que dans les Quaestiones in epistolas S. Pauli 
Yusage du titre Glossa est restreint au seul commentaire sur l’Epitre 
aux Romains.‘* L’absence du titre Glossa n’est donc pas propre aux 
Quaestiones de divina pagina, mais s’étend aux Quaestiones in epistolas 
S. Pauli elles-mémes, a l'exception de celles sur l'Epitre aux Romains. 
On n’oubliera pas que nous ne disposons plus de tout le Commentaire 
mais uniquement des questions qui s’y trouvaient insérées. N’est-il 
pas possible que celui qui les a détachées du Commentaire en ait rajeuni 
quelque peu la toilette, 4 commencer par celles qui proviennent de 
YEpitre aux Romains? 

Du reste les Quaestiones de divina pagina offrent, elles aussi, une 
particularité qui, si elle était vraiment due 4 la plume de Robert, plai- 
derait pour une origine plutét tardive. Elles citent en effet une opinion 
de Magister Hugo, c’est-a-dire Hugues de Saint-Victor, laquelle est 
introuvable dans les ouvrages authentiques de cet auteur mais se lit 
en toutes lettres dans la Summa Sententiarum.* Or l’attribution de ce 
dernier écrit 4 Hugues de Saint-Victor n’est attestée dans le reste de 
la tradition manuscrite et littéraire qu’aprés 1160. Il vaut mieux toute- 
fois ne pas trop s’appesantir sur un détail, qui peut-étre s’explique 
autrement. 


Jusqu’a plus ample information, il faut donc se contenter d’assigner 
aux deux écrits de Robert de Melun une date commune et trés approxi- 


39 R. Martin, o c., Il, p. XXXV; cf. I, p. XLVI—XLVII. 

40 Les emprunts a la Glossa “‘Pro altercatione,’’ que référe l’index du P. 
Martin, o. c., I, p. 80 B, sont tous implicites. 

41 Les Quaest. de div. pagina (éd. Martin) citent, sous le nom d’Expositor, 
la Glose in Matthaeum p. 4 lin. 11, p. 11 lin. 19, p. 17 lin. 3, la Glose in Mar- 
cum p. 14 lin. 10, la Glose in Lucam p. 18 lin. 10. 

42 Dans le Commentaire de I Cor. XIII, 2 (éd. Martin, 218, lin. 5) on lit 
bien: ‘‘Quod et ostendit glossa illa: Multum et parum habenti etc.,’’ mais 
ici le mot ne désigne évidemment pas la collection de “‘la Glose,’’ mais une 
explication déterminée d’un passage de |’Ecriture. 

43 Quaest. de div. pag. (éd. Martin, 16, lin. 7); cf. introd., p. XLVIII. 
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mative, sans vouloir préciser davantage ou préjuger méme de |’anté- 
riorité de I’un sur l’autre. Tout ce qu’on peut dire c’est qu’ils ont com- 
posés tous deux quelque temps aprés la diffusion du Décret de Gratien, 
achevé vers 1140, et avant celle du Livre des Sentences, dont il nous 
reste 4 déterminer le temps de publication.** 


IV. Les Sententiae de Roland Bandinelli 


Que Roland Bandinelli doive s’identifier avec le pape Alexandre III 
(1159—1181), qu'il soit l’auteur d’un ouvrage canonique, appelé Stroma, 
ainsi que d’une somme théologique ou Sententiae, enfin qu’il ait com- 
posé le premier de ces écrits entre 1140 et 1148 et avant le deuxiéme, 
ce sont 1a des points sur lesquels il régne parmi les historiens un accord 
parfait. Par contre la date de composition et de publication des Senten- 
tiae reste toujours disputée. 

H. Denifle, 4 qui revient le mérite d’avoir découvert cette oeuvre 
dans l’unique manuscrit de Nuremberg Cent. III. 77, en avanga la 
composition, 4 cause de son caractére abélardien trés prononcé, jusqu’aux 
années 1138—1142.! 

D’aprés A. Gietl,*? qui édita les Sententiae en 1891,? Roland aurait 
composé cette oeuvre une dizaine d’années plus tard, entre 1150 et 
1153, aux premiers temps de son cardinalat (octobre 1150) mais avant 
qu’il ne devint chancelier de I’Fglise romaine (mai 1153). En effet, les 
Sententiae ne parlent pas seulement de nostra romana ecclesia, mais 
encore de hic Romae, ce qui prouve qu’a l’époque ou Roland rédigeait 
ces lignes, il résidait dans la ville de Rome. Or il n’a quitté Bologne et 
n’est venu se fixer 4 Rome qu’au moment de son élévation au cardinalat 
en 1150. Ses fonctions de chancelier qu’il remplit dés 1153 étant incompa- 
tibles avec une activité littéraire et théologique, la composition de 
ses Sententiae se confine nécessairement aux années 1150—1153. Il 
est vrai que l’endroit ot Roland apostrophe directement ses éléves 
par Vobis asserentibus, ferait croire qu’& ce moment il n’avait pas en- 
core quitté sa chaire de Bologne. Mais la tournure s’explique par |’ori- 
gine méme des Sententiae, qui sont un simple remaniement de ses cours 
de Bologne. Rien d’étonnant qu’elles en aient conservé des traces.* 

44 Voir ci-dessous, p. 110—118. 

1 Abdlards Sentenzen und die Bearbeitungen seiner Theologia, dans Archiv 
fiiy Literatur- und Kirchengesch. des Mittelulters, 1, 590. 

2 Die Sentenzen Rolands nachmals Papstes Alexander III., Fribourg-en 


Brisgau 1891. 
% Gietl, 0. c., p. XIV—XX. 
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Dans sa recension de l’édition de Gietl, Fr. Ehrle* admit les conclu- 
‘sions de cet auteur au sujet du lieu de composition, mais uniquement 
a cause de l’expression hic Romae. L’autre, nostra romana ecclesia, 
qui s’oppose dans le contexte 4 ecclesia graeca, lui parut dénuée de 
toute valeur. Il ne pense pas pour autant que les Sententiae de Roland 
datent du temps de son cardinalat. Au contraire, d’aprés l’inscription 
du manuscrit de Nuremberg, elles sont l’oeuvre de Rodlandi magistri 
Bononiensis, et il est vraisemblable qu’avant de l’élever 4 la pourpre, 
le pape ait employé Roland dans les services de la curie. Pour ces raisons, 
Ehrle préfére 4 la date de Gietl celle de 1142—1150. 


En 1911, Kuhlmann‘ revint a la position de Denitle. Pour lui, Roland 
a écrit ses Sentences 4 Bologne et 4 une date voisine du concile de Sens, 
soit vers 1138—1142. Les mots hic Romae ne créent pas de difficulté; 
Gietl et Ehrle les ont mal interprétés. En effet, Roland n’a pas écrit 
simplement fic Romae mais hic, Romae et in Ierosolimis. En séparant 
jes deux premiers mots par une virgule, on obtient le sens suivant: 
“ici (c’est-a-dire 4 Bologne), 4 Rome et 4 Jé:usalem.” 

Ces remarques sagaces de Kuhlmann fournirent 4 F. Heyer l'occasion 
de reprendre briévement tout le probléme.* Contre Gietl il soutient, 
avec Ehrle et pour les mémes raisons, que Roland a di achever ses 
Sentences avant son cardinalat. Contre Kuhlmann, il fait valoir que 
son exégése de hic Romae, possible en soi, contredit le contexte qui 
deux fois 4 la suite énumére deux lieux différents et non trois. Contre 
Ehrie enfin, il fait remarquer que les Sententiae de Roland sont posté- 
rieures 4 son Stroma, le Stroma 4 la somme de Paucapalea et celle-ci au 
Décret de Gratien. Comme ce dernier ouvrage date déja de 1140, les 
Sententiae se situent difficilement avant 1145; elles datent donc des 
années I1145—II50. 

En 1935, F. Bliemetzrieder? examina 4 son tour la thése de Gietl, 
sans connaitre malheureusement celles de Kuhlmann et de Heyer. Lui 
aussi refuse d’amettre que Roland ait rédigé encore ses Sententiae 
aprés qu’il fit devenu cardinal. Mais il est moins affirmatif, moins 
clair aussi, quand il s’agit d’en déterminer positivement le lieu et les 
circonstances de composition. En faveur de Bologne, il propose, comme 


4 Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., XVI (1892) 148. 
5 B.C. Kuhlmann, Der Gesetzbegriff beim hl. Thomas von Aquin im Lichte 
des Rechisstudiums seiner Zeit, Bonn 1912, p. 15. 
6 Compte-rendu de l’ouvrage de Kuhlmann dans Zeitschr. Savigny Stiftung, 
33, Kanonist. Abteil. II (1912) 392—393. 
7? Paul Fournier und das literarische Werk Ivos von Chartres, dans Archiv 
f. Rathol. Kirchenrecht, CXV (1935) 84, note 3. 
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Kuhlmann mais avec plus de réserve de lire hic, Romae avec la virgule 
et insiste, avec Ehrle, sur la donnée de l’inscription Rodlandi magistri 
Bononiensis. En faveur de Rome, il reprend le raisonnement du méme 
Ehrle en le renforgant d’un texte de la Vita Alexandri III de Boson 
et d’un autre, emprunté aux Acta Pontificum Cantuariensium de Ger- 
vais de Cantorbéry: le premier suggére effectivement un séjour de Ro- 
land 4 Rome préalablement a son elévation 4 la dignité de cardinal; 
le second semble attester, pour l’époque de Gratien et de Roland, 
l’existence 4 Rome méme d’un centre d’enseignement ecclésiastique. 

Depuis lors on ne signale plus qu’une bréve notice de la main de 
St. Kuttner.* L’auteur y déclare insoutenable l’interprétation, proposée 
par Bliemetzrieder, du texte obscur de Gervais de Cantorbéry. 


A juger de cette diversité d’ opinions, on pourrait croire que la question 
est insoluble. Je pense néanmoins qu’une saine évaluation des argu- 
ments avancés jusqu’ici et, — ce qu’on a trop négligé, — une inter- 
prétation des textes dans leur milieu historique permettent de sortir 
de l’impasse. 

La question qu’il importe de résoudre d’abord est celle du lieu de 
composition. Bien qu’on I’ait embrouillée a plaisir, elle est relativement 


simple et ne comporte qu’une seule solution, celle notamment de Gietl, 
d’Ehrle et de Heyer. Il me semble en effet incontestable que Roland 
Bandinelli ait composé ou du moins achevé ses Sententiae 4 Rome méme. 

Fr. Ehrle avait sans doute raison de refuser toute force probante a 
l’expression nostra romana ecclesia que Roland emploie dans un con- 
texte opposant la doctrine des Graeci a celle de nos Latini.® Tout catholi- 
que pouvait en dire autant. Encore qu'il fait évéque de Havelberg, 
Anselme, le contemporain de Roland, se glorifie devant les Grecs de 
son titre de specialis filius romanae ecclesiae,’® cette mater omnium 
ecclesiarum," et regrette que ses contradicteurs ne veulent ni étre 
ni s’appeler /filii ecclesiae romanae.'* 

Mais il reste l’autre expression, hic Romae, qui, elle, ne peut s’entendre 
que de la ville de Rome. Pour couper court aux doutes de Kuhlmann 
et de Bliemetzrieder, il suffit de replacer ces mots dans leur contexte 
tant immédiat qu’éloigné. Celui-ci comporte en effet une construction 


8 Repertorium dev Kanonistik (Studie e Testi, 71), Cité du Vatican 1937, 
p- 128, note 4. 

® Sent. (ed. Gietl 35, lin. 23 et 37, lin. 4). 

10 Dialogi, III, 4 (PL 188, 1213 B. 

11 Dial., II, 27 (PL 188, 1209 A); III, 2 (ib. 1211 D); III, 6 (ib. 1217 A 
et B) et passim. 

12 Dial., III, 6 (PL 188, 1217 B). 
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grammaticale trés caractéristique, qui fournit la clef du mystére et 
que pour cette raison j’ai indiquée par une disposition typographique 
spéciale. 

C’est dans le traité de l’eucharistie, 1a ot il défend le dogme de la 
présence réelle, que Roland a écrit le bout de phrase hic Romae et in 
Ierosolimis. La question, construite d’aprés le plan classique, débute 
par l’exposé des arguments contraires. Parmi ceux-ci, un est de raison. 
Le voici:'* 

Idem quoque ratione probatur. Si veritas Christi esset in altari, ergo 

si esset in hoc altari non esset in illo alio, et 
si esset Ierosolimis, non in diversis locis 
uno et eodem tempore simul; unde, 
si traderetur hic, non traderetur alibi. 
A ce raisonnement fallacieux, Roland oppose la thése catholique: 
Ad haec dicimus quod verum corpus et sanguis Christi 
totum et non particulariter est in altari, et 
totum in hoc altari et totum in illo, et 
totum in manu sacerdotis et in ore cuiusque, et 
totum hic Romae et in Ierosolimis 
uno et eodem tempore. 
Puis il répond aux adversaires qu’il est faux de dire 
“Si est in hoc altari, ergo non est in illo”... 
Est enim totum in hoc altari, totum in illo... 
Autrement il faudrait également admettre que 
tota anima est in pede alicuius, ergo non est in capite, 
ce qui est contraire 4 la vérité, car l’Ame est toute entiére dans chacun 
des membres du corps. De la méme maniére, le corps du Christ 
totum est in hoc altari et totum in illo alio. 


En lisant ces extraits, on aura remarqué deux choses. La premiére, 
c’est que toutes les phrases qui entourent les mots hic Romae et in 
Terosolimis se composent invariablement de deux parties ou de deux 
membres, jamais de trois. Le procédé est appliqué partout, tant dans 
le contra et le resbonsum que dans la solutio. De méme que Il’objection 
oppose in hoc altari a in illo alio, Ierosolimis a in diversis locis, hic a 
alibi, et la réponse in hoc altari a in illo (trois fois), in pede a in capite, 
ainsi la solution met en paralléle totum et particulariter, in hoc altart 
et in illo, in manu et in ore. On en conclura qu'elle met également en 
paralléle hic Romae et in Ierosolimis. Kuhlmann et Bliemetzrieder 
voudraient nous faire croire que les deux derniers mots font exception: 


18 Sent. (éd. Gietl 221, lin. 25—223, lin. 9). 
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au lieu d’y voir deux membres d’un paralléle, ils proposent de les con- 
sidérer comme une énumération de trois lieux différents, Bologne (hic), 
Rome et Jérusalem. En égard a tout le contexte, cela n’est pas seule- 
ment invraisemblable, c’est, comme le disait déja Heyer, impossible. 

La seconde particularité est toute aussi significative. Il est manifeste 
en effet que les mots de la solution hic Romae et in Ierosolimis uno 
et eodem tempore font pendant a l’objection: si esset Ierosolimis, non in 
diversis locis uno et eodem tempore simul, unde si traderetur hic, non 
traderetur alibi. Or puisque celle-ci oppose Ierosolimis a in diversis 
locis et hic a alibi, il faut bien admettre a pari que celle-la également 
compare hic Romae a in Ierosolimis. 


La question du lieu de composition étant ainsi résolue, nous pouvons 
aborder avec plus de confiance celle de la date. 

Actuellement les auteurs conviennent que les Sententiae de Roland 
ont paru plusieurs années aprés le Décret de Gratien. Comme Heyer 
l’a fait bien ressortir, elles sont postérieures au Stroma, qui dépend a 
son tour du commentaire de Paucapalea sur le Décret. Dés lors on ne 
con¢goit pas que Roland ait pu achever la rédaction de son ouvrage 
théologique avant 1145. 


Or nous savons par la Vita Alexandri de Boson que ce fut au temps 
du pontificat d’Eugéne III, donc aprés le 15 février 1145, que Roland 
vint s’ établir dans la Ville éternelle. En effet, Boson rapporte que ce 
pape appela Roland, jusque 1a clerc de I’Eglise de Pise, au service de 
de l’Eglise romaine. Il écrit en effet: 


Qui cum esset in ecclesia pisana clericus magni nominis et carus habebatur 
ab omnibus atque receptus, ad hanc romanam ecclesiam vocatus est a beato 
Eugenio.™* 

Boson est un témoin oculaire de toute premiére valeur. Neveu de 
Nicolas Breakspear, le futur pape Adrien IV (1154-1159), il fit partie 
de la curie romaine 4 partir de 1149 jusqu’en 1178, d’abord comme 
scriptor sanctae romanae ecclesiae, ensuite, 4 partir de 1155, comme 
cardinal. Il est donc strictement contemporain de Roland, cardinal 
depuis 1150, et vécut prés de trente ans dans son intimité.'® 

Boson ne dit pas clairement quelles étaient la résidence et l’occupation 
de Roland au moment ot Eugéne III lui intima !’ordre de le rejoindre. 
Enseignait-il encore 4 Bologne, ou avait-il échangé sa chaire de pro- 

14 Liber Pontificalis (éd. L. Duchesne 397 = PL 200, 11 D). 


18 Cf. G. Albion, art. Boson, dans Dict. Hist. Géogr. ecclés., IX, 1319— 
132I. 
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fesseur pour quelque fonction dans sa propre Eglise de Pise ? On ne sait. 
Boson ne nous informe pas non plus sur la date exacte 4 laquelle Ro- 
land gagna sa nouvelle destination. Il ne dit méme pas qu’Eugéne le 
manda 4 Rome méme, mais uniquement ad hanc romanam ecclesiam, 
ce qui peut signifier n’importe lequel des nombreux endroits qui pen- 
dant le pontificat d’Eugéne III servirent de résidence 4 la curie. Toute- 
fois il laisse suffisamment entendre qu’il se passa un certain temps 
entre l’entrée de Roland 4 la curie et sa promotion au cardinalat en 
novembre 1150. Il continue en effet son récit par les paroles: 

Quem ubi Deo auctore cognovit idoneum, primo in diaconum sanctorum 
Cosmae et Damiani (oct. 1150), deinde in titulo sancti Marci presbyterum 
ordinavit (mars 1151).16 

Eugéne III tarda donc quelque peu avant d’élever Roland au rang 
de cardinal et 11 voulut s’assurer préalablement de ses aptitudes. Ehrle 
Yavait déja supposé, mais Bliemetzrieder fut le premier a attirer l’atten- 
tion sur le texte important de Boson. En fait, on peut prouve1 par des 
cas analogues que telle était bien 4 cette époque une des procédures 
les plus habituelles pour la nomination des cardinaux.1? 

Mais le méme Bliemetzrieder s’est aventuré plus loin. Se basant sur 
un texte de Gervais de Cantorbéry,’* il ne lui semble pas improbable 
que Rome connut 4 ce moment un essor d’études ecclésiastiques. Il 
se demande en conséquence si, en attendant le chapeau de cardinal, 
Roland n’a pas, au lieu de faire un stage 4 la curie, continué ses cours 
de droit canon et de théologie 4 Rome méme. Ici on ne saurait plus le 
suivre. Gervais est un auteur peu critique et souvent mal renseigné; 
pour les événements antérieurs 4 1188, ses Chroniques ne contiennent 
que des informations de seconde main.?* Dans la question présente, il 
confond sans doute dans une méme perspective Rome et Bologne; en 
tout cas son témoignage ne saurait prévaloir contre le silence absolu- 
ment général de toutes les sources du temps. Si Eugéne III a voulu se 
rendre compte des capacités de Roland, c’est dans son entourage immé- 
diat, 4 la curie méme, qu'il a di le mettre a l’épreuve. 

Or, sous le pontificat d’Eugéne III, la curie romaine n’a résidé dans 
la ville de Rome qu’a deux reprises: une premiére, de la fin de novembre 

16 Liber Pontif. (éd. Duchesne 397 = PL 200, 12 D); pour les dates voir 
Jaffé, Regesta Pontificum Rom., II, 20. 

17 Boson lui-méme en est un exemple. 

18 Actus Pontif.Cantuar.:‘‘Apud Romam magister Gratianus et Alexander, 
qui et Rodlandus, in proximo papa futurus, canones compilavit;” cité 
d’aprés Bliemetzrieder, a.c., 84, n. 3, qui renvoie &4 F. Maassen, Paucapalea, 
dans Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 31 (1859) 453- 


19 Cf. A. Schmitt, art. Gervasius von Cantorbery, dans Lexikon {. Theol. 
u. Kirche, IV, 446—447. 
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1149 au début de juin 1150; une seconde, du début de décembre 1152 
jusqu’a la mort du pape, le 8 juillet 1153.2° Le hic Romae des Sententiae, 
qui ne peut s’entendre que d’un séjour de Roland dans la ville méme, 
se rapporte donc a l'une ou 4a I’autre de ces dates. 

La seconde, de décembre 1152 a juillet 1153, est 4 exclure, non pas 
parce qu’elle tombe sous le cardinalat de Roland, — il y a beaucoup 
d’exemples de cardinaux écrivains au XII° siécle,24 — mais parce que 
les sources suggérent que Roland a déployé dés le début de son cardinalat 
une activité administrative intense. Le fait que pendant de longues 
périodes, par exemple du 18 mai I151 au 15 janvier 1152 et de nouveau 
du 20 février 1152 au 4 octobre de la méme année, Roland ne signe pas 
les actes pontificaux,?* semble bien indiquer que le pape confia 4 ce 
cardinal, doublé d’un canoniste, des missions importantes. Boson, 
alors scriptor de la curie, nous apprend de méme que ce fut en raison 
de ses services de plus en plus appréciés que Roland fut créé chancelier 
de l’Eglise romaine au début de mai 1153.” 

Une autre raison qui s’oppose 4 la rédaction des Sententiae a cette 
époque, est fournie par l’inscription du manuscrit de Nuremberg: In- 
cipiunt Sententiae Rodlandi magistri bononiensis auctoritatibus rationibus 
fortes. Les tout derniers mots trahissent la main d’un copiste. Mais 
puisque l’inscription est substantiellement exacte, il faut bien en con- 
clure que les Sententiae datent d’une époque oi l’appellation magister 
Bononiensis constituait encore le titre principal de leur auteur. Si elles 
avaient vu le jour au temps de son cardinalat |’inscription devient in- 
intelligible. Il ne s’en suit pas pour autant que Roland a da les écrire 
pendant son professorat 4 Bologne. Ne va-t-il pas de soi que le titre de 
magister Bononiensis restat attaché 4 sa personne jusqu’éa ce qu’un 
autre plus éclatant ne vint l’effacer? 

Cet ensemble d’indices suggestifs excluent la composition des Senten- 
tiae aprés l’élévation de Roland au cardinalat et, partant, pendant le 
second séjour de la curie dans la ville de Rome. 

© Pour ies dates, voir Jaffé, Reg. n* 9359—9397 et 9618—9735. J’omets 
les quelques jours qu’Eugéne ITI a passés a Rome a I’occasion de son entrée 
solennelle, de la fin de déc. 1145 j jusqu’ u’en janvier 1146, ae! il se réfugia 
au Transtévére, cf. Héfelé-Leclercq, Histoive des Conciles, V, 799 et Jaffé, 
Reg., ns 8808—8814 et 8835—8849. 

21 On pensera par exemple aux qavdionex Laborans et Lothaire de Segni, 
le futur pape Innocent ITI. 

22 Voir Epist. et privil. Eugenii III (PL 180,1174C, 1498 B, 1517 Act 1549C). 

23 Liber pontif. (éd. Duchesne 397 = PL 200, 12 D): “‘... quem. rimo 
in diaconum sanctorum Cosmae et Damiani, deinde in ‘titulo sancti Marci 
presbyterum ordinavit, et tandem, quia semper de bono crescebat in melius, 


cancellarium apostolicae sedis constituit.’”” Son premier acte comme chance- 
lier date du 4 mai 1153, cf. Jaffé, Reg., II, 21. 
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Par contre le premier, celui notamment de novembre 1149 4 juin 
1150, convient 4 merveille. Il coincide en etfet avec l’année qui précéde 
la promotion de Roland au cardinalat (octobre 1150) et pendant la- 
quelle il fit son stage 4 la curie. C’est donc pendant l’année 1150, peu 
avant de devenir cardinal, que Roland Bandinelli acheva ses Sentences. 


D’objections qu’on pourrait faire valoir contre cette datation, je 
n’en vois que trois, deux d’ordre doctrinal, une empruntée au texte des 
Sententiae mémes. 

Le caractére abélardien prononcé de cet écrit constitue une premiére 
difficulté. On ne peut nier en effet que la théologie de Roland est forte- 
ment sous l’influence de celle du Maitre du Pallet. Il lui emprunte 
nombre de ses doctrines et n’hésite méme pas 4 adopter certaines erreurs 
qu’ Abélard avait enseignées lui-méme ou qui découlent immédiatement 
de son systéme.** I] défend par exemple le nihilisme christologique** 
que plus tard, devenu souverain pontife sous le nom d’Alexandre III 
il se verra obligé de condamner.** 

Denifle et Kuhlmann en sont restés tellement impressionnés qu’ils 
ont avancé la date de composition des Sententiae d’une dizaine d’années. 
Giet! au contraire et ceux qui comme lui ont assigné 4 cette oeuvre une 
date plus tardive, ont taché de parer a la difficulté en montrant que 
Roland est un abélardien déja trés mitigé et que, s’il s’attache encore 
a Maitre Pierre jusque dans certaines de ces erreurs, il le combat cepen- 
dant plus qu’il ne l’approuve.*? Mais la réponse, assez faible en toute 
hypothése, devient particuliérement insuffisante si on recule l’achéve- 
ment des Sententiae jusqu’a |’époque oi: Roland faisait déja partie de 
la curie romaine. 

On ne peut énerver l’objection qu’a la condition de distinguer nette- 
ment entre les dix-neuf capitula d’Abélard, que le concile de Sens a 
condamnés en 1140, et telles de ces doctrines, qui, sans encourir de 
réprobation officielle, n’avaient pas l’heur de plaire aux intégristes du 
temps. Pour ce qui regarde les capitula, la position de Roland dans ses 
Sententiae est trés nette et parfaitement orthodoxe: la plupart, il les 
passe sous silence; plusieurs, il les attaque de front; quelques-unes, il 


*4 Voir des exemples dans Gietl, o.c., p. XXXI—XXXIII. 

2 Sent. (éd. Gietl 175—177): “‘Ad hec dicimus Christum tertiam personam 
esse in Trinitate, sed secundum quod Deus nec secundum quod homo, praeser- 
tim quod secundum quod homo non sit persona, et ut verius loquamur nec 
menciamur, nec aliquid; non enim ex eo quod Christus homo est, aliquid, 
sed potius, si par est, dici potest alicuius modi.” 

*6 Par lettre du 18 février 1177 & Guillaume évéque de Reims, cf. J. de 
Ghellinck, art. Pierre Lombard, dans Dict. Théol. cathol., XII, 2004. 

27 Gietl, o.c., p. XXI—XXXIV. 
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les remplace par des formules correctes.?* Quant aux autres doctrines 
d'origine abélardienne, il est indéniable qu’il en admit un certain nom- 
bre, parmi lesquelles figure au premier rang un certain nihilisme cariste- 
logique. Mais aux yeux des meilleurs théologiens des années 1140—1160. 
comme Pierre Lombard et Robert de Melun, ces doctrines n’avaient 
rien d’hérétique ni d’erroné ni méme de dangereux. Elles passaient 
pour des opinions libres, si pas probables, et certaines d’entre elles 
occuperont encore une place honorable dans beaucoup de sommes de 
la seconde moitié du XIT® siécle. Si la thése du nihilisme christologique 
fut condamnée par Alexandre III en 1177, elle n’avait pourtant pas 
empéché, sous Adrien IV, la nomination de Pierre Lombard, qui en 
était partisan, au siége épiscopal de Paris. Alors, pourquoi aurait-elle, 
dix ans plus tét, fait obstacle 4 l’entrée de Roland 4 la curie romaine et 
au collége des cardinaux ? 


Une seconde objection parait, 4 premiére vue, plus sérieuse. Si les 
historiens ne s’en sont pas encore occupés, la faute en est uniquement 
4 l’imprécision qui jusqu’ici entoure la date de composition des Sen- 
tentiae. Une fois admis qu’elles ont vu le jour en 1150, il faut bien s’en 
expliquer. C’est un fait que cette oeuvre garde un silence complet sur 
les erreurs spécifiquement gilbertines, que le pape Eugéne III, assisté 


de ses cardinaux, avaient réprouvées 4 Reims moins de deux ans avant, 
4 la Pentecéte 1148. Par sa position méme, Roland ne pouvait ignorer 
cet événement ni les controverses qui l’avaient provoqué. Comment 
dés lors expliquer qu’il n’y fasse pas la moindre allusion ? 


La réponse se trouve déja dans les pages que j’ai consacrées ici méme 
aux Quaestiones de Robert de Melun.** Loin de constituer une exception, 
le cas de Roland est absolument normal. On peut retrouver dans ses 
Sententiae les doctrines traditionnelles que Gilbeit de la Porrée était 
soupconné mettre en doute et auxquelles sur requéte d’Eugene III il 
avait dé souscrire. Mais on y cherche en vain un exposé, une réfutation 
ou méme une mention des erreurs porrétaines. Comme la géneralité 
des théologiens francais et étrangers, Roland s’est abstenu d’exploiter 
une affaire qu’il jugeait préjudiciable au vénérable évéque de Poitiers. 
Candidat a la pourpre, il avait d’ailleurs des raisons toutes spéciales 
pour s’en tenir aux régles de la prudence et de la modération, dont le 


28 Voir la liste correcte de ces 19 capitula chez J. Riviére, Les ‘‘capitula”’ 
d’Abélard condamnés au concile de Sens, dans Rech. théol. anc. médiév., V 
(1933) 16. — Roland ne dit rien & propos des capitula 1, 2, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 
15—19; il rejette formellement 6, 11, 12, 14; il offre une version parfaitement 
orthodoxe des capitula 3, 4, 8. 

29 Voir ci-dessus, p. 86 suiv. 
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souverain pontife donnait l’exemple. Lorsque, quelques années plus 
tard, son compatriote Omnebene rédigera 4 son tour un Livre de Sen- 
tences, il agira, dans des conditions analogues, exactement de la méme 
facon. 

Reste le texte des Sententiae ot: Roland semble s’adresser directement 
a ses disciples. I] figure dans la question de la puissance divine, une de 
celles ot Roland s’oppose carrément 4 une thése d’Abélard. Celui-ci 
avait soutenu que Dieu ne peut pas faire plus de choses qu'il ne fait. 
Roland expose d’abord loyalement les raisons qui militent en faveur de 
cette thése. Puis il entreprend de les réfuter en disant: 

Vobis autem asserentibus Deum plura posse facere quam faciat obviare 
quodammodo videntur predicte auctoritates et rationes, quas ita determina- 
mus dicentes. . .3° 

Les sens matériel de la phrase est clair. Roland dit simplement: ,,Les 
raisons qui apparemment sont contraires 4 votre thése, selon laquelle 
Dieu peut faire plus de choses qu’il ne fait, s’expliquent ainsi...” Ce 
qui fait difficulté c’est l'emploi de la seconde personne vobis. En effet, 
ceux 4 qui Roland s’adresse ainsi directement ne sont plus les abélar- 
diens dont il vient d’exposer l’opinion; ce sont les partisans de la thése 
contraire, qui est également la sienne. 


Pour trouver un sens acceptable 4 ce vobis, les auteurs s’accordent 
pour l’entendre des éléves et auditeurs de Roland. Pris a la lettre, la 
phrase signalée ferait donc supposer que Roland est toujours en pleine 
activité scolaire. 

Gietl tourne la difficulté en déclarant que les Sententiae sont une 
refonte des cours de Bologne et que le vobis a glissé, par inadvertance, 
du brouillon original dans la rédaction définitive.** 

Bliemetzrieder par contre estime que Roland n’a pu écrire vobis 
qu’a un moment oi il enseignait encore effectivement. Plutét que de 
renoncer a cette interprétation, il préfére admettre, s'il le faut, que 
Roland a poursuivi 4 Rome les cours que jusque 1a il donnait a Bologne.** 


C’est se donner beaucoup de peine pour un détail textuel qui, je crois, 
est une simple faute de copiste. On se rappelera en effet que les Senten- 


30 Sent. (éd. Gietl 56, lin. 29). L’éditeur avertit ses lecteurs dans la préface 
(p. XVII, note 1) que le Nobis autem asserentibus du texte imprimé est une 
faute; dans le manuscrit de Nuremberg, écrit-il, il y a clairement Vobis autem 
asserentibus. J’ai voulu vérifier moi-méme l’exactitude de cette assertion, 
en me servant d’une photo du folio 149 du dit manuscrit; il y a en effet Nobis 
avec majuscule. 

31 Gietl, o.c., p. XVII. 

32 Voir ci-dessus, p. 10I—102. 
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tiae ne subsistent plus que dans le seul manuscrit de Nuremberg. Or 
dans la phrase qui suit immédiatement celle citée plus haut, nous 
lisons: 

prima auctoritas Salomonis qua dicitur ‘“‘dominator Deus cui subest posse, 
cum voluerit’’ nullomodo xobis obloquitur. 

Ainsi, d’aprés la lecon du manuscrit, Roland aurait écrit: “Les raisons 
qui apparemment sont contraires 4 votre thése... s’expliquent ainsi: 
la premiére, tiré d’un texte de la Sagesse, n’est nullement contraire 
a notre thése.’’8* Ce brusque changement de la seconde 4 la premiére 
personne, insupportable dans la paraphrase frangaise, ne l’est pas moins 
dans l’original. Les deux textes visent manifestemment le ou les mémes 
personnages; ils exigent dés lors ou bien deux vobis ou bien deux nobis, 
mais ne s’accomodent aucunement de l’emploi simultané de vobis et de 
nobis. Soit dans un cas soit dans l’autre, le copiste a confondu, comme 
dans beaucoup d’autres endroits du manuscrit, les caractéres v et de 
son modéle, ce qui n’est pas pour étonner les usagers des manuscrits du 
XIT® siécle. Vu que dans le reste du paragraphe Roland parle toujours 
a la premiére personne, il faut lire ici nobis au lieu de vobis. 


V. Les Sentences de Pierre Lombard 


A quelle date précise Pierre Lombard a-t-il achevé et publié ses quatre 
livres des Sentences? A cette question, feu le P. de Ghellinck a cru 
pouvoir répondre jadis: 4 la fin de l’hiver 1151—1152 ou peu aprés.* 
Il était arrivé 4 cette conclusion en identifiant un certain Magister 
Petrus, cité dans des lettres d’Eugéne III (1145—1153), avec Pierre 
Lombard. Mais depuis, le P. Pelzer a démontré, d’une maniére 4 mon 
avis décisive, que le Magister Petrus des lettres pontificales est un 
personnage du tout au tout différent de l’auteur des Sentences.* 
Actuellement les auteurs sont devenus moins affirmatifs. La plupart 
cependant s’accrochent toujours volontiers 4 une date qui ne s’éloigne 
pas ou guére de celle du P. de Ghellinck, et il n’est pas rare de lire dans 


33 Comme on peut voir dans l’apparat critique, Gietl lui-méme a corrigé 
de nombreux endroits du manuscrit de Nuremberg, oi le copiste a confondu 
les caractéres u, v et m: en un endroit (p. 171, lin. 18) ila méme lu scimus au 
lieu de unus. 

1 Art. Pierre Lombard, dans Dict. théol. cathol., XII, 1963. 

2 Wann hat Petrus Lombardus die ‘“‘Libri IV Sententiarum’’ vollendet?, 
dans Gregor., II (1921) 387—392; Der Brief Eugens III.an Bischof Heinrich 
von Beauvais und die Datierung der ‘‘Libri IV Sententiarum,” dans Gregor., 
XV (1934) 232—244. 
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des publications récentes que le Livre des Sentences a vu le jour vers 
1150—1152.3 

En réalité, on ne dispose que de deux données sfires pour dater l’oeuvre 
du Lombard: ce sont d’une part la critique des erreurs porrétaines au 
livre I,* ce qui nous reporte aprés le concile de Reims de 1148, de l’autre, 
la copie datée du Livre des Sentences exécutée par Michel I’Irlandais 
en 1158.° Ainsi que le P. E. Buytaert vient de le rappeler,* on n’a pas 
encore avancé de raisons qui permettraient de rapprocher ces dates 
extrémes ou de préférer la date de 1150—1152 4 une autre. 


Il ne manque cependant pas d’indices qui invitent 4 reculer la date 
de la publication des Sentences jusqu’aux toutes derniéres années de 
la période 1148—1158. 

J’en signale un premier dans le texte bien connu du livre I, dist. 19, 
chap. 9 (éd. Quaracchi 133), ot: le Lombard introduit un texte de S. Jean 
Damascéne. Relisons-le: 

Unde Ioannes Damascenus, inter Graecorum doctores magnus, in libro 
quem de trinitate scripsit, quem et papa Eugenius transferri fecit, ait... 

On a déja écrit sur cette tournure assez solennelle et qui n’accompagne 
aucune autre citation du Damascéne.’? Elle a évidemment pour but 
de présenter les titres d’un docteur grec que la théologie d’Occident 
connaissait 4 peine et dont peut-étre elle se méfiait. Ceci implique que 
dans la pensée du Lombard la citation en question était la premiére. 
Comme il se trompe, — la toute premiére se rencontre un peu plus 
haut au chapitre 3 de la méme distinction,* — il est clair que la formule 
d’introduction n’appartient pas a la rédaction originelle, mais que le 
Lombard I’a ajoutée alors qu’il revisait son texte en vue de la publication. 
D’autre part le Lombard insiste sur le fait que le pape Eugéne III “lui 
aussi’ Quem et papa Eugenius, — a fait traduire le livre de Jean Damas- 
céne sur la trinité. Il connaissait donc une autre traduction qui ne 
pouvait se réclamer du patronage pontifical. Effectivement, l’examen 
des citations du Damascéne, tant dans les Collectanea que dans le Livre 
des Sentences, révéle qu’en un premier moment le Lombard recourut 

’ A commencer par moi-méme, Les Définitions des Sacrements, Louvain 
1950, 40; P. Anciaux, La Théologie de la Pénitence au XII* siécle, Louvain 


1949, 79—80; F. Stegmiiller, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias 
Petri Lombardi, p. IX. 

* Dist. 4, c. 2 et dist. 33—34. 

5 Cf. Sent., prolegom. (éd. Quaracchi LXIX). 

® St. John Damascene, Petey Lombard and Geroch of Reichersberg, dans 
Franc. Stud., X (1950) 342. 

7 Cf. de Ghellinck, Le Mouvement théologique du XITI* siécle, 2* ed., Paris 
1948, 402—404; E. Buytaert, a.c., 339. 

8 Ed. Quar. 126. 
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a la version partielle dite de Cerban, puis en un second 4 la traduction 
compléte de Burgundio de Pise, faite sur ordre du pape Eugéne.® 


Si les auteurs ont apporté ainsi tous les éclaircissements désirables 
sur le but et le sens de ces quelques paroles, ils ne parlent pas ou guére 
de ce que qu’elles contiennent une dérogation manifeste 4 une des 
habitudes littéraires les plus sacrées du Lombard. I] est en effet notoire 
que le Maitre des Sentences ne cite jamais, dans aucune de ses oeuvres, 
le nom d’un contemporain, méme s'il en exploite, parfois sur grande 
échelle, les ouvrages. Il se tient scrupuleusement a cette régle méme si 
ces auteurs comme c’est le cas pour Abélard Hugues de Saint-Victor, 
Yauteur de la Summa Sententiarum, sont déja morts. Je ne connais 
que deux exceptions: l'une, dans le texte que nous avons cité plus haut, 
en faveur du pape Eugéne III (1145—1153), l'autre au livre IV, dist. 15, 
chap. 7 (éd. Quaracchi 837) en faveur du pape Innocent II (1130—1143). 
Toutefois entre les deux cas les différences sont notables. Dans le der- 
nier, le Lombard ne fait que transcrire un canon d’Innocent II au 
deuxiéme concile du Latran, plusieurs années aprés la mort de ce pape 
et tel qu’il le trouva dans le Décret de Gratien.?° Dans le premier, par 
contre, il se permet une remarque absolument personelle, qui n’a de 
paralléle dans aucun autre passage de ses ouvrages. La citation expresse 
d’Eugéne III qui y figure constitue donc un cas vraiment unique, 
qui souligne toute l’importance que le Lombard attachait 4 sa présen- 
tation de Jean Damascéne. Mais précisément, par ce qu'elle est telle- 
ment opposée toutes ses habitudes littéraires, on se défend difficilement 
de l’impression qu’il n’a pu |’ insérer dans son Livre des Sentences 
qu’aprés la mort d’Eugéne III, survenue le 8 juillet 1143. C’est déja assez 
étrange qu’il cite nommément son contemporain, Eugéne III; ce serait 
inoui s'il l’aurait fait du vivant méme de ce pape. 

Un autre indice oriente vers une date encore plus récente. Au livre 
I, dist. 4, chap. 1 (éd. Quaracchi 39), Pierre Lombard se demande si 
on peut déduire de l’énoncé traditionnel Deus Deum genuit que Deus 
Pater genuit se Deum vel aliwm Deum. 11 répond par la négative: neutrum 
concedendum dicimus esse, et apporte en guise de preuves une série 
d’arguments de raison. Il termine son argumentation sur la phrase: 
Unus enim et idem Deus est Pater, Filius et Spiritus sanctus; et e converso 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus est unus Deus. Cette remarque lui 
sert de transition pour l’exposé et la réfutation, au chapitre suivant de 
Yopinion de quidam veritatis adversarii, — on reconnait aussitét Gilbert 


® E. Buytaert, a.c., 336—343 
10 Decretum, can. 8, De Poenit. dist. 5 (éd. Friedberg 1242). 
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de la Porrée, — qui prétendent et disent bien que le Pére, le Fils et 
lEsprit saint sont Dieu, mais qui refusent d’admettre que Dieu est 
Pére, Fils ou Saint-Esprit.* Il leur oppose une série de textes de S. Augu- 
stin et conclut que, d’aprés la foi, il faut dire et admettre que non 
seulement les trois personnes sont Dieu mais encore que Dieu est trois 
personnes. Cependant, sa réfutation de Gilbert terminée, au lieu de 
passer directement a4 la question du chapitre troisiéme, il revient sur 
celle du chapitre premier par les mots: Nunc ad praemissam quaestionem 
revertamur ubi quaerebatur an Deus Pater genuerit se Deum an alium 
Deum. Et il répéte la réponse qu’il y avait donnée: Ad quod dicimus 
neutrum fore concedendum, en y rattachant l’interprétation d’un texte 
apparemment contraire de S. Augustin.™ 

La réfutation de l’erreur porrétaine interrompt donc en plein la 
question Utrum Deus Pater genuerit se Deum vel alium Deum, avec 
laquelle elle n’a cependant d’autre rapport interne que de s’attaquer 
a un énoncé trinitaire hétérodoxe. C’est dire que le Lombard I’a ajoutée 
aprés coup, quand il revisait son premier livre des Sentences. Dans la 
rédaction primitive, la critique de l’erreur porrétaine faisait défaut; il 
n’y avait que la question Utrum Deus Pater genuerit se Deum vel alium 
Deum, qui comprenait, outre l’actuel chapitre premier, la fin du chapitre 
deux a partir des mots: Dicit tamen Augustinus, etc. Mais lors de la 
révision de son texte, le Lombard se crut obligé d’y insérer la réfutation 
d’une des erreurs fondamentales des Porrétains. Comme il s’agissait 
d’une formule trinitaire, il avait l’intention de l’introduire dans la 
section qui traite des propositions concedendae vel non concedendae et 
qui, selon la division des Sentences faite au XIII* siécle, comprend les 
distinctions 4—5. Or déja au premier chapitre de la distinction 4, il 
tomba sur la phrase citée plus haut: Unus enim et idem Deus etc. Quoi 
de plus naturel que de rattacher la réfutation de l’erreur de Gilbert 
4 cette proposition qui en prend le contre-pied ? Le Maitre des Sentences 
coupa donc le texte primitif du chapitre premier 4 cet endroit précis 
et y inséra son nouveau chapitre contre Gilbert de la Porrée. Mais que 
faire de la finale du chapitre premier qu’il avait détachée de son con- 
texte naturel? Il ne voulut pas la sacrifier. Il ne pouvait pas non plus 
Ja coller sans plus au chapitre contre Gilbert; elle n’y vient rien faire. 
Il la munit donc de la formule de transition Nunc ad praemissam etc., 
qui en trahit encore l’emplacement originel, et la laissa ainsi 4 sa nou - 
velle place, 4 la fin du chapitre deuxiéme. 

11 

= Bd. Guar. 42 


8 Franciscan Studies 
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En soi il est possible que le Lombard ait procédé a l’amplification 
et au remaniement de son premier livre des Sentences 4 n’importe quel 
moment entre 1148 et 1158. Toutefois les remarques que nous avons 
faites au sujet des Questions de Robert de Melun suggérent plutét 
que Pierre Lombard a différé cette opération jusqu’aprés la mort de 
Gilbert de la Porrée. Ainsi que j’ai fait observer 4 cette occasion," les 
attaques datables contre l’évéque de Poitiers, exceptées celles de ses 
deux principaux adversaires, appartiennent toutes aux années 1154—55 
et suivantes. Pourquoi le Lombard n’aurait-il pas fait comme les autres? 
Le langage presque violent qu’on retrouve dans sa polémique contre 
les “hérétiques” porrétains aux distinctions 33 et 34 du livre I,™ se 
comprend beaucoup mieux aprés qu’avant mort de Gilbert. 

Une autre indication d’une méme portée nous est fournie par les 
notulae ou glossae volatiles du Livre des Sentences. Le Lombard a sans 
doute apporté au brouillon de son ouvrage bien des changements, des 
additions et des corrections, qui s’étendent sur une période d’années. 
Les deux exemples précédents le suggérent déja et le glossateur de 
Bamberg, qui est trés proche du Maitre, atteste formellement que le 
Lombard enseigna plus d’une fois les Sentences et changea parfois d’idée 
d’une lectio 4 l’autre.1* Mais ces altérations font encore partie de la 
rédaction qu’il préparait en vue de la publication; si elles ont laissé 
des traces dans le texte définitif, celles-ci ne sont plus discernables que 
par l’examen interne. Par contre, grace aux éditeurs de Quaracchi,’* 
a J. de Ghellinck’’ et 4 A. Landgraf,?* on sait actuellement qu’aprés 
avoir édité ses Sentences, le Lombard a ajouté dans les marges de son 
manuscrit des notulae ou glossae, qui par 14 méme sont facilement 
reconnaissables. Ces notes marginales ne sont pas trés nombreuses, — 
en tout on en compte une bonne vingtaine, — mais certaines d’entre 
elles atteignent des proportions respectables. Leur but était évidement 
de renforcer des preuves, de suppléer 4 des omissions, de rectifier des 

13 Voir ci-dessus, p. 95—96. 

144 Ed. Quar. 209, 211, 212, 213, 216. 

18 Cod. Bamb. Patr. 128, £. 34r: ‘‘Magister, qui in prima traditione Senten- 
tiarum tradidit ... Sed postea hoc correxit et quod secundo traditum est, 
est tutius dictum, utrumque tamen catholice; cf. la Glose de Paris Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 14423, f. 88d: ‘‘Notandum tamen quod quaedam in hoc capitulo 
magister posuit quae ipse, cum primum legeret has sententias, assuerit, sed, 
ut P. decanus se audivisse est testatus, cum secundo eadem legeret, impro- 
bavit.’’ Cité d’aprés A. Landgraf, Notes de critique textuelle sur les Sentences 
de Pierre Lombard, dans Rech. théol. anc. médiév., II (1930) 92—93. 

16 Sent., prolegom. (éd. Quar. XLIII—XLIV). 

17 Les notes marginales du Liber Sententiarum, dans Rev. hist. ecclés., 


XIV (1913) 527 svv.; art. Pierre Lombard, dans Dict. théol. cathol., XII, 
1695—1697. 18 A. Landgraf, a.c., 80—99. 
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inexactitudes, en un mot, d’améliorer encore le texte déja mis en cir- 
culation. Mutatis mutandis, elles répondent 4 la liste des addenda et 
corrigenda de nos éditions modernes. 

Vu la nature méme des notulae, on est en droit de les rencontrer sur- 
tout 4 propos des enseignements les plus discutés de l’auteur. C’est 1a 
en effet que, sous la pression des adversaires, il aura senti le besoin de 
se corriger soi-méme et de consolider ses positions par l’appel 4 de nou- 
velles auctoritates. D’autre part, histoire des controverses nous apprend 
que ce furent les idées christologiques du Lombard, pas les autres, qui, 
de son vivant, rencontrérent une opposition décidée et tenace.1® Jean 
de Cornouailles rappelle dans son Eulogium ad papam Alexandrum III?® 
que Maurice de Sully, Robert de Melun et lui-méme s’en prenaient en 
public a l’enseignement du Maitre sur le nihilisme christologique; a 
ce sujet, Robert de Crickelade se vante méme de l’avoir appellé héréti- 
que, en présence d’Achard de Saint-Victor et du méme Robert de Melun.** 

Or que constate-t-on? Les trois quarts des notulae volatiles, — douze 
a quinze, — et de loin les plus longues et les plus importantes, se rappor- 
tent au livre I,** alors que le livre II n’en compte qu’une seule et les 
livres III et IV chacun trois. Le Lombard a donc mis un soin tout 
spécial 4 revoir et repolir les parties de son ouvrage qui traitent de 
Dieu et de la Trinité. Il ne s’est occupé nullement de reviser son texte 
sur les problémes christologiques. En effet, des trois notulae du livre III, 
une seule, d’ailleurs trés bréve, concerne un point accessoire de la 
christologie.** 

Quelle que soit l’explication qu’on veuille proposer pour ces faits, 
elle devra en toute hypothése tenir compte de la date de publication 
des Sentences. Or dans la supposition que le Lombard ait édité celles-ci 


19 J.de Ghellinck, art. Pierre Lombard, dans Dict. théol. cathol., X11, 2003— 
2007. 

20 Eulogium, 4 (Pl 199, 1055 A). 

21 Roberti Krikeladensis Speculum fidei, III, 5 (éd. R.W. Hunt, 37): 
“Sed dicet aliquis: Quis es tu qui tantum virum persequeris mortuum, 
cum quo conferre non auderes vivo ? Immo audebam, dico, et in sua civitate, 
id est Parisius, ubi docebat, haereticum eum esse patenter pronuntiabam. 
Testes mihi sunt domnus Achardus, postea Abricensis episcopus, et domnus 
Robertus Herefordensis, qui tunc temporis Parisius erant.” Cité d’aprés J. 
Chatillon, Achard de Saint-Victor et les controverses christologiques du XII* 
siécle, dans Mélanges F. Cavallera, Toulouse 1948, 322—323. 

22 L’édition de Quaracchi (p. XLIV) en accueillit douze d’aprés le ms 
Troyes goo (copie de Michel l’Irlandais de 1158); A. Landgraf, a. c., 83—88, 
y ajoute trois autres d’aprés le ms Bamberg Pair. 128. 

23 Sent., III, dist. 15, c. 4 (éd. Quar. 620); texte de S. Hilaire au sujet de 
la tristesse du Christ. Les deux autres notulae du livre III, 4 savoir dist. 23, 
c.g et dist. 27, c. 5 (éd. Quar. 661 et 675) se rapportent respectivement a 
la foi et a la charité. 
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déja de bonne heure, vers 1150—1152, on comprend sans doute qu’a 
la suite des événements de Reims il ait voulu mettre 4 jour ses chapitres 
sur la Trinité, mais on ne comprend plus du tout pourquoi il a négligé 
ceux qui traitent de la christologie. C’étaient ceux-ci, non ceux-la, de 
son vivant, faisaient scandale et provoquaient des protestations pas- 
sionnées et qui, aprés sa mort, encoururent des condamnations. A sup- 
poser, au contraire, que l’édition des Sentences efit lieu quelques années 
plus tard, peu avant sa nomination a l’évéché de Paris, cette difficulté 
disparait. La disproportion entre les notulae du premier livres et celles 
des trois autres devient une simple question de temps: aprés |’édition 
de ses Sentences, il trouva encore le loisir pour soumettre son premier 
livre 4 une révision sérieuse; sa nomination au siége de Paris l’empécha 
de poursuivre son travail de polisage pour les qui restaient. 

J'ai réservé le quatriéme et 4 mon avis le plus fort indice pour la 
fin. Au cours de recherches sur l’influence des Sentences, j’ai souvent 
été frappé de l’apparition tardive, dans les documents datés ou datables, 
d’une oeuvre qu’on prétend déja achevée et publiée dés 1150—1152. 

Dans la litté1ature théologique francaise rien n’en fait soupgonner 
lexistence antérieurement 4 la copie de Michel I’Irlandais de 1158. 
Ce n’est pourtant pas que la France des années 1148—1160 ait souffert 
d’une pénurie de productions littéraires. Sans compter les écrits d’édifi- 
cation d’un saint Bernard et d’autres, on doit adjuger 4 cette période un 
beau nombre d’ouvrages scolastiques, tels que /’ Ysagoge in theologiam, 
les Sententiae divinitatis, le Tractatus de sacramentis de Maitre Simon, 
le De trinitate de Richard de Saint-Victor, le Commentaire in Boetii de 
trinitate de Clarembaud d’Arras et le Super fide de Hugues d’Amiens; 
dans aucun on n’a pu jusqu’ici percevoir un écho du Livre des Sen- 
tences. Ce n’est pas non plus que cet écrit émane d’un personnage sans 
relief, en marge des écoles.** Avant 1140 déja, Pierre Lombard avait 
composé un long commentaire sur les psaumes; vers 1140 il enseigne 
la théologie 4 l’école de Notre Dame; en 1142 un autre de ses ouvrages, 
les Collectanea, est connu jusqu’en Baviére et sert, peu aprés, de source 
a Robert de Melun; en 1148, Maitre Pierre assiste au concile de Reims; 
depuis, il passe pour la premiére autorité dans les controverses christologi- 
ques du temps, avant Achard de Saint-Victor et du méme Robert;*5 
au début de 1159 enfin, il est élu au siége épiscopal de Paris. Pendant 
les années 1148—1158, Pierre Lombard est donc incontestablement 

24 Pour la vie du Lombard cf. J. de Ghellinck, La carriéve de Pierre Lom- 
bard, dans Rev. hist. ecclés., XXVII (1931) 792—830, et art. Pierre Lombard, 


dans Dict. théol. cath., XII, 1941—1951. 
25 Voir & ce sujet J. Chatillon, a.c., 322—323. 
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un des clercs et des professeurs les plus en vue du royaume, autant et 
plus peut-étre que ne l’étaient, une vingtaine d’années avant lui, Abé- 
lard et Hugues de Saint-Victor. Mais tandis que pour les écrits de ces 
derniers on trouve des attestations pour ainsi dire dés le lendemain de 
leur publication, le Livre des Sentences aurait circulé de six 4 huit ans 
avant de recevoir une mention! 

C’est d’autant plus difficile 4 admettre que la réaction de l’étranger 
est, toute proportion gardée, encore plus lente que celle de la France. 
Les théologiens de Bologne, Roland et Bandinelli, ignorent compléte- 
ment l’oeuvre capitale du Lombard, bien que le premier ait composé ses 
Sentences en 1150,” le second peu aprés. Il faut attendre la Summa 
decretorum de Rufin, achevée en 1160, pour en retrouver, dans les 
derniéres pages, une premiére utilisation.*? 

Le cas de l’Allemagne est plus instructif encore. Laissons Otton de 
Freising et ses longs chapitres de théologie trinitaire dans ses Gesta 
Frederici: trop porté pour Gilbert de la Porrée, il a peut-étre écarté de 
propos délibéré l’oeuvre d’un antagoniste. Avec Géroch de Reichers- 
berg, c’est différent. Cet auteur prolifique et trés au courant des mouve- 
ments d’écoles cite et critique les Collectanea du Lombard, déja en 
1142.7* Depuis lors, il ne cesse de rebattre dans ses nombreux ouvrages 
les thémes christologiques qui intriguent 4 la méme époque le Maitre 
des Sentences. Pour les années 1148—1162, on posséde de sa plume 
trois traités, le De novitatibus,?* le De fide*® et le De investigatione Anti- 
christi,*+ trois partie de son grand Commentaire sur les psaumes, la 
6°, la 7° et la 8°,5* ainsi que trois lettres dogmatiques.** Mais quoique 

26 Voir ci-dessus, p. 100 suiv. 

27 Summa decret. (¢éd. H. Singer 564): “‘Quod ibi minus dixit, in capitulo 
isto supplevit;” Sent., IV, dist. 4, c.4 (éd. Quar. 768): “‘Sed quod in his 
minus dixit, in aliis capitulis supra positis supplevit.’’ Les deux textes veu- 
lent harmoniser les mémes citations du Décret, c. 34 D. 4 de cons. (Augustin) 
et c. 37 ib. (Gennade). C’est L. Ott, Untersuchungen zur theologischen Brief- 
literatur der Frithscholastik (Beitr. Gesch. Philos. Theol. Mittelalters, 34), 


Munster-en-Westph. 1937, 526, qui a découvert cet emprunt intéressant de 
Rufin aux Sentences du Lombard. 

28 De ordine donorum, dans Mon. Germ. Libelli, III, 275, lin. 39—40. 

29 Mon. Germ. Lib., III, 288—304. 

30 Encore inédit, cf. Lib. III, 304, 396—397, 412 n. 12. 

31 Les livres I et II et ce qui reste du livre III ont été publiés par F. Schei- 
belberger, Gervhohi Reichersbergensis hactenus inedita, Linz 1875; le livre I 
a été réédité dans Lib., III, 305—395. 

32 PL 193, 1609—PL 194, 484 A; ces trois parties comprennent les psau- 
mes 50—77. 

83 Celles 4 Eberhard, évéque de Bamberg, et & Maitre Pierre, dit de Frei- 
sing, ont été publiées par H. Weisweiler, Drei unveréffentlichte Briefe aus 
dem christologischen Streit Gerhohs von Reichersberg, dans Schol., XIII (1938) 
41—48; la troisiéme, & Otton de Freising, est l’Epistola 23 de l’édition de 
Pez (PL 193, 586—604). 
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tous ces écrits développent amplement les sujets mentionnés, aucun 
ne trahit la moindre influence des Sentences du Lombard. Ce n’est 
qu’en 1163, alors qu’il rédigeait son traité De gloria et honore Filit 
hominis, que Géroch left 4 sa disposition.** Pour autant que je sache, 
c’est 14 qu’on en rencontre la plus ancienne attestation de la littérature 
allemande.** 

On objectera peut-étre qu’il a fallu tout de méme au Livre des Sen- 
tences un minimum de temps pour passer les Alpes et pénétrer en Haute 
Baviére. J’en conviens, encore qu’on pourrait citer bien des exemples, 
méme au XII siécle, oi une oeuvre se soit répandue a |’étranger pres- 
que aussi rapidement qu’en son pays d'origine. Mais méme en supposant 
que le Lombard ait différé de publier ses Sentences jusqu’en 1157, on 
s’étonne encore que cet écrit; qui a di rencontrer en France un succés 
immédiat et universel, ne soit venue 4 la connaissance d’un Rufin qu’en 
r160 et d’un Géroch qu’en 1163. Vraiment, on ne s’attendrait pas a 
pareil retard de la part d’auteurs qui se montrent en général bien in- 
formés des nouveautés de Paris. Au moins cette hypothése tient-elle 
compte du fait important que deux ans aprés, en septembre 1159, le 
schisme d’Octavien vint entraver sérieusement les communications 
entre la France et les terres d’Empire. Mais si, comme on le dit et le 
redit, les quatre livres des Sentences ont vu le jour huit ou sept ans 
avant cet événement, on se demande pou quelle raison mysterieuse 
on ne parvient pas a les répérer dans les littératures italienne et alle- 
mande que neuf et douze ans plus tard. 

Pour toutes ces raisons, j’estime que le Lombard a achevé et édité 
son Livre des Sentences aprés la mort d’Eugéne III (juillet 1153) ou 
plutét aprés celle de Gilbert de la Porrée (septembre 1154), pas long- 
temps avant que Michel I’Irlandais exécutat sa copie de 1158, soit en 
II55—1157. 

Personnellement j’ai une légére préférence pour l’année 1157, la 
derniére possible. Plus on augmente la distance entre le moment oti le 
Lombard publia ses Sentences et le début du schisme d’Octavien, 
moins on explique comment Géroch de Reichersberg n’a pu se procurer 
une copie de cet écrit avant 1163. 


P. DAMIEN VAN DEN EYNDE, O. F. M. 
Rome (Italie) 


* Cf. E. Buytaert, a.c., 324—330. 

%5 Géroch cite encore les Sentences dans sa lettre 15 (PL 193, 547 D— 
548 A), mais, contrairement 4 ce que pense E. Buytaert, a.c. 328, cette 
lettre est postérieure au De gloria. 





SOME FONTES OF THE COMMENTARY OF HUGH 
DE SAINT CHER: WILLIAM OF AUXERRE, GUY 
D’ORCHELLES, ALEXANDER OF HALES 


Sasa sudden reappearance of the Commentary of Alexander of Hales on 
the literary horizon of 1946 occasioned students of the second quarter 
of the 13th century not a little perplexity in their efforts to locate it 
chronologically. The one particular other author dominant in the minds 
of all as contending with Alexander for the place of literary priority 
was, and to a great extent remains, Hugh de Saint Cher. The present 
study, it is hoped, will iron out this problem, and elucidate a little the 
darkness of the period in question by identifying Guy d’Orchelles, 
William of Auxerre, and Alexander of Hales as definite fonts of Hugh." 

The following are the sources to be used: Guy d’Orchelles, Summa 
de sacramentis (ed. D. et O. Van den Eynde, O. F. M., Schoeningh, 
Paderborn, 1953); William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea, ed. Paris, F. 
Regnault (s. a.); Alexander of Hales, Glossa in Quattuor Libros Sen- 
tentiarum Petri Lombardi, mss. Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 189, Todi Bibl. 
Comm. 121, Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 16406; Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 
1174, Vat. lat. 1098, Bruxelles Bibl. Roy. 1424, Paris Nat. lat. 3075. 

From the Fourth Book of the Commentary of Hugh, and with re- 
ference to doctrinal problems treated there in the complete extention 
of their treatment, the interdependence between Hugh and the other 
above-mentioned authors is established and determined. 

1 The literary relationship of Alexander of Hales to Hugh de Saint Cher 
has been pointed out and the priority of Alexander asserted by the editors 
of the Glossa in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum P. Lombardi (Quaracchi, 1951, 
I, r10*ff.; II, 1952, 18*ff.). In the prolegomena to these, the first two 
volumes of the Glossa of Alexander, we find an excellent treatment of the 
entire literary problem surrounding the Glossa. Recently, V. Doucet in “‘A 
travers le manuscrit 434 de Douai’” (cf. Antonianum, XXVII (1952), 569 
and passim elaborates on the remarks of the prolegomena to the Glossa. 

A. Vanneste, in a study which came to our attention only after the pre- 
sent pages had been written, presents us with a detailed treatment of the 
doctrine on penance in the authors dealt with throughout this article. It 
suffices to mention that he arrives at the same conclusions with reference 
to the dependency of Hugh de Saint Cher. While from a doctrinal point 
of view this study of A. Vanneste is invaluable, from a literary point of view 
we do not notice that he decisively proves anything but points of contact 
between the authors (Cf. A. Vanneste, ‘‘La théologie de la pénitence chez 


quelques maitres parisiens de la premiére moitié du XIIIe siécle,” in Ephe- 
merides Theologicae Lovanienses, Ian.-Mart. 1952, pp. 17—58 passim.). 
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The following question if placed by Hugh and by three others with 
reference to the sacrament of orders: 





Guy d’Orchelles? 

Summa de Sacramentis, p. 178 

Sed quaeritur utrum idem sit 
ordo sacerdotum Veteris Testa- 
menti et Novi. 

Videtur quod sic, quia sacerdos 
Legis hostiam offerebat verae ho- 
stiae significativam. Item, in suo 
sacrificio veram hostiam mytico 
intellectu videbat; ergo eandem 
veritatem in suo sacrificio videbat 
quam evangelicus. Ergo, non differt 
vetus sacrificium a novo. 


Item, fidelis Synagoga idem est 
quod Ecclesia, sicut puella vestita 
eadem est cum nuda. Ergo idem est 
fidele sacerdotium Legis quod sacer- 
dotium ecclesiasticum. Ergo idem 
est ordo, vetus et novum, sacerdo- 
tium. 

Contra. Dicit Apostolus ad Hebr.: 
Translato sacerdotio, necesse est 
Legem transferri; ubi dicit Glossa 
quod translatum est sacerdotium ve- 
tus. Ergo non idem est sacerdotium 
vetus et novum. 


William of Auxerre, 
f. 284v. 

Quaeritur postea utrum idem sit 
sacerdotium V. Legis et Novae. 

Videtur quod sic, quia dicit 
Apostolus: Omnes eandem escam 
spiritualem manducaverunt quam et 
nos. Ergo, eandem spiritualem ho- 
stiam obtulerunt quam et nos. Sed 
sacerdotis est offerve hostias, et idem 
sacerdotium spirituale habuerunt, 
et ita idem sacerdotium Veteris Legis 
et Novae. 

Item, eadem est Ecclesia, quia 
una est columba mea. Non eadem 
numero sed eadem expresse similit- 
udine dicitur. Sicut dicitur una fides. 
Ergo cum eadem fuerit Ecclesia in 
N. et in V. Lege, eaedem personae 
Ecclesiasticae fuerunt in V. et in 
Nova. Ergo iidem sacerdotes per 
expressam similitudinem. Ergo,idem 
sacerdotium. 


Summa, 


Contra. Dicit Paulus ad Hebr., 
Tvanslato sacerdotio, necesse est ut 
fiat legis translatio, i.e. legalium 
sacrificiorum. Promisit enim Domi- 
nus per David longe post institu- 
tionem Levictici sacerdotii aliud 
sacerdotium dicens, ‘Tu es sacerdos 
in aeternum secundum ordinem’ 
etc. Tvanslatum est ergo sacerdotium 
V. et N. Legis. 


2 With reference to the Summa of Guy d’Orchelles, the article of H. Betti, 


‘‘Animadversiones in o 
48—49) may be consulted. 


ra Guidonis de Orchelles’”’ (Antonianum 24, [1949], 





Some Fontes 





Hugh de Saint-Cher 

Paris Bibl. Nat. 3075, f. 139va 

Vat. Lat. 1098, f. 170v 

Vat. Lat. 1174, f. 98va 

Bruz. 1424, f. to1va 

Item, secundo quaeritur utrum 
idem sit sacerdotium Novi Testa- 
menti et Veieris. 

Et videtur quod sic, per hoc 
quod dicitur Cor.X, “‘Omnes in 
Moysi baptizati sunt in mare et nube 
et omnes eandem escam spiritualem 
manducaverunt, et omnes eundem 
potum spiritualem biberunt quam 
et nos.’ Ergo eandem hostiam ob- 
tulerunt quam et nos. Sed offere 
hostiam tantum sacerdotum est. Ergo, 
idem est sacerdotium eorum et no- 
strum. 

Item, Can. VI, ‘Una est columba 
mea,’ id est Ecclesia. Una dico 
unitate fidei, sicut dicit Augustinus, 
quod eadem est fides antiquorum 
et modernorum. Et Apos.IV ad 
Eph., ‘Unus Dominus, una fides, 
unum baptismum, unus Deus’; ergo 
idem est sacerdotium antiquorum 
et modernorum. 

Item, fidelis synagoga idem est 
quod Ecclesia, sicut puella vestita et 
nuda eadem est. Ergo idem est fidele 
sacerdotium. 

Contra. Heb. VII: ‘Tvanslato 
sacerdotio, necesse est ut legum trans- 
latio fiat,’ id est, legalium sacrifici- 
orum, Ut dicit Glossa, ‘Quod vetus 
sacerdotium translatum est.’ Ergo, 
non est idem quod novum. 


Alex. of Hales 
Assisi 189, f. 158d 

Sed adhuc quaeritur utrum idem 
esset sacerdotium Veteris Legis et 
Novae. 

Quod videtur eo quod eadem est 
hostia hinc inde signata. offerre 
autem hostiam est sacerdoti appro- 
priatum. Quod autem eadem, per 
hoc patet: Ad. Cor. X, ‘Omnes 
eandem escam spiritualem’ etc. 


Praeterea, in Cant. IV (sic), 
Una est columba mea, unitate scil. 
fidet. Et loquitur ibi de fidelibus in 
V. Testamento et in N. Ergo videtur 
idem sacerdotium. 


Sed contra. Ad Hebr. VII, super 
illud: Tvanslato sacerdotio, ubi dici- 
tur quod vetus sacerdotium translatum 
est (in novo P) et novum manet. 
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Item, vetus fuit secundum ordinem 
Aaron, cuius ritus erat immolare 
animalia, non autem secundum or- 
dinem Melchisidech, cuius fuit ritus 
offere panem et vinum. Ergo non 
idem est sacerdotium Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti. 


Quod concedimus, dicentes quod 
virtus sacerdotii Veteris Testamenti 
consistebat in significando, virtus 
autem Novi consistit in efficiendo. 


Quod autem obicitur quod ean- 
dem videbat veritatem uterque, 
scilicet evangelicus et legalis, dici- 
mus quod verum est. Sed evangeli- 
cus sacerdos videt veritatem con- 
tentam in suo sacrificio, scil. Filium 
Dei Patris et Filium Virginis Ma- 
tris; legalis autem sacerdos videbat 
eandem veritatem, non contentam 
in suo sacrificio, sed significatam. 

Sunt autem alii in contraria opini- 
one, dicentes quod idem est in essen- 
tia vetus sacrificium et novum, sed in 
ritu et materia et modo offerendi est 
differentia. Unde quod Apostolus 
dicit de translatione sacerdotii, refer 
unt ad mutationem rituum. 

Inde, posito quod adhuc viveret 
Aaron, quaeritur utrum esset re- 
ordinandus ad hoc quod posset 
conficere corpus Christi. Nam cum 
in sacerdotio Aaron impressus esset 
character, illud, id est sacramentum, 
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Quod concedimus. Unde si modo 
esset Christianus aliquis sacerdos 
V. L., veordinandus esset ad hoc ut 
esset sacerdos N. L. 


Ad primum obiectum dicimus 
quod eaedem spirituales hostiae 
fuerunt in V. et in N.L., quantum 
ad fidem ex qua offerebantur et 
quantum ad significationem, quia 
per hostias V. L. significabatur vetus 
agnus qui tollit peccatum mundi, 
et per hostiam N. L. similiter. Sed 
non sunt eaedem quantum ad rei 
existentiam, quia in sacrificio N. 
Legis est verus agnus per existen- 
tiam, in sacrificio V. Legis non fuit 
quantum (sic) ad significationem. 

Ad secundum obiectum dicimus 
quod eaedem fuerunt personae in 
V. et N. Lege quantum ad simili- 
tudinem virtutum, sed non quan- 
tum ad similitudinem operum et 
officiorum. Sacerdotium autem re- 
spicit officia, et propter hoc non 
est idem sacerdotium. 

Quod autem per omnia differunt 
sacerdotes N. Legis et Veteris patet, 





Some Fontes 


Praeterea, Vetus fuit secundum 
ovdinem Aaron, cuius erat immolare 
animalia, novum est secundum or- 
dinem Melchisedech, cuius ritus fuit 
vinum et panem offerre, ut habetur 
Gen. XIIII. De quo sacerdotio dicit 
David prophetante de Christo, ‘Tu 
es sacerdos secundum ordinem Mel- 
chisedech,’ quasi diceret: Non se- 
cundum ordinem Leviticum. Ergo 
non est idem. 

Item, Heb. VII. Manifestum est 
quod Iudas sit ortus Domini in qua 
tribu nihil locutus est Moyses de 
sacerdotibus; per hoc probat Apo- 
stolus quod Dominus noster non 
est sacerdos secundum ordinem 
Aaron, sed secundum ordinem Mel- 
chisedech. Ergo non idem est sacer- 
dotium Veteris et Novae. 

Quod concedimus. Unde, si aliquis 
de sacerdotibus Iudaeorum fieret 
Christianus, antequam possit fungi 
sacerdotio, ordinandus esset a capite. 
Non enim habet aliquem ordinem. 

Ad id quod obicitur, scil. quod 
eaedem sint hostiae spirituales, ve- 
rum est quantum ad fidem ex qua 
offerebantur et quantum ad signum, 
sed quantum ad mentem et rei 
existentiam non. Quia novum sacri- 
ficium efficit quod figurat, et con- 
tinet verum agnum qui abstulit 
peccatum mundi; sed sacrificium 
Veteris non efficit quod figurat, nec 
continet verum agnum sed tantum 
signum. 

Ad secundum dicimus similiter, 
quod eadem est fides et eadem 
Ecclesia, sed non idem sacerdotium. 
Sacerdotium enim non _ sequitur 
fidem, quod patet, quia haeretici 
sacerdotium habent sine fide, at 
Iudaici antiqui habebant fidem sine 
sacerdotio, scil. nostro. 


Praeterea, ibidem dicitur, quod 
ex tribu Iuda natus est Christus, in 
qua nihil de sacerdotibus locutus est 
Moyses. 


Quod concedimus. Unde, si aliquis 
sacerdotum legalium veniret ad fidem 
antequam fungeretur sacerdotio or- 
dinandus esset a principio. Nullum 
enim habet ordinem Christi. 

Nec sequitur si eadem hostia 
figurata sit hic et ibi quod idem sit 
sacerdotium. Identitas enim sacer- 
dotii consistit secundum differen- 
tiam virtutis collatae. Collata autem 
est virtus sacerdotibus Novae Legis, 
ad virtutem verborum Christi prola- 
torum debito modo, transubstan- 
tiare panem et vinum in corpus et 
sanguinem eius, quae non est collata 
sacerdotibus Veteris Legis vel prae- 
cedentibus. Non enim erat ibi nisi 
signum in pane et vino, cum obtulit 
Melchisedech. 

Similiter, non sequitur, si una est 
fides antiquorum et modernorum, 
et unum est caput per fidem hinc 
inde, scil. Christus, quod unum sit 
caput quoad potestatem ministerii, 
et ita quod sit idem sacerdos. Nam 
per caput ministerii in Nova Lege 
transfunditur gratia in membra, 
dico per verborum ipsius virtutem, 
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non deberet iterari; haec est enim 
causa quare non iteratur baptismus 
vel confirmatio. Ergo videtur quod 
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quia sacerdotes V. Legis opera cru- 
delitatis exercent, unde et inter- 
ficiunt, sed sacerdotes N. Legis non 


non esset Aaron reordinandus cum 
duo characteres eiusdem  speciei 
non possint esse in anima. 

Ad hoc dicunt quidam quod cum 
idem sit sacerdotium vetus et no- 
vum, manente prima positione 
Aaron non esset reordinandus. 

Nos autem dicimus quod revera 
reordinandus esset Aaron, et quod 
character veteris sacerdotii et cha- 
racter novi non sunt eiusdem speciei 
sed diversarum. 


interficiunt. 





In the first item under the quaeritur we find in Hugh material ver- 
bally identical principally with William of Auxerre, while points of 
contact likewise with Alexander cannot be denied. The same is verified 
in the second item, “Item, Can. VI...” The following item is common 
only to Hugh and Guy d’Orchelles and manifestly ad verbum. 

In the first contra, ‘Contra. Heb. VII”, we find a major affinity 
verbally between Hugh and William with a definite relation to Guy 
d’Orchelles, while the substance is found in Alexander. In the second 
contra, we find an identity of words in Hugh and Guy d’Orchelles, 
while the entire item does not show up in either William or Alexander. 
The following item, “Item, Heb. VIII’’, is common only to Alexander 
and Hugh, and ad verbum. 

The solution, or response, while it bears strains of identity in all 
four authors remains though quite definitely associated practically 
ad verbum in Alexander and Hugh. The rest of the question need not 
interest us. 

From the foregoing remarks we notice that the question of Hugh is 
more developed than any of the others. It owes its ‘“svelopement to 
items taken over in toto from other authors, viz. “‘Itein, fidelis syna- 
goga...’’ from Guy d’Orchelles, as well as“ Praeterea, vetus fuit secun- 
dum...”, and ‘Item, Heb. VII, Manifestum est ..” from Alexander, 
as also the solution, “Quod concedimus. Unde si aliquis...” 

There is no doubt then but that Hugh was the last to write on this 
matter, and that in writing he used the compositions of William of 
Auxerre, Guy d’Orchelles, and Alexander of Hales. 
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licet ipse sit indignus. Unde post- 
quam inungitur caput episcopi et 
consecratur, cantatur illud, ‘Sicut 
unguentum in capite quod descendit 
in barbam, barbam Aaron,’ quod 
descendit in oram vestimenti eius 
etc. Non sic autem fuit in Veteri 
Lege, sed ad invocationem eorum 
dabatur aliquibus gratia a Spiritu 
Sancto. 





Distinction XVI of the Fourth Book of the Commentary of Hugh de 
Saint Cher is chosen as the second example of dependence. 


Dist. XVI. In perfectione autem paenitentiae. 

Hic ostendit quot ad perfectam ... ista norunt. 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 86rb; 1098, f. 154va; Paris 3075, 
. 125vb; Brux. Bibl. Royal. 1424, f. 92r. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, Summa de Sacramentis, ed. Van den Eynde, p. ror. 

Hugh adds many other examples to the list begun by Guy. 


Sed primo quaeritur quales partes paenitentiae sunt ista tria, aut inte- 
grales aut subjectivae. 

Ad quod dicimus quod dupliciter potest sumi paenitentia . . . 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 86va; 1098, f. 154v; Paris Bibl. 
Nat. lat., 3075, f. 125vb; Brux. Bibl. Royal 1424, f. g2rb. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea, f. 254r: Poenitentia duobus modis 
potest summi... 


His visis, videndum est de singulis tribus, et primo de contritione ... 

Contritio ut dicunt magistri est dolor de propriis peccatis, et secundum 
hoc quaeritur quare dolor de peccatis non sit donum Spiritus Sancti sicut 
timor poenae... 


Item, Spiritus Sanctus dicitur columba.. . 

Item, dolor est una de quattuor passionibus animae.. . 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 86va; 1098, f. 155r; Paris 3075, 
f. 126ra; Brux. Bibl. Roy. 1424, f. gar. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, Summa, f. 267ra ad verbum. 


Item, videtur quod contritio non sit dolor de peccatis... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra. 
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Item, quaeritur si per contritionem dimittitur peccatum et quoad culpam 
et quoad poenam ... Haec poena debetur isti hodie... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. f. 86va; 1098, f. 1551; Paris 3075, 
f. 126ra; Brux. 1424, f. g2rb. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 105. 


Item, quaeritur utrum pari dolore peccata paria pariter dimittuntur... 
Ponamus ergo duos... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. Guy de Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 108. 


Item, quaeritur utrum sola contritione dimittatur peccatum. Et videtur 
quod sic: dicit enim Psalmus: Dixi confitebor... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. Vat. lat. 1174, f. 86vb/. 

Cf. Hugh Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 109. 


Contra: Dixit Ambrosius... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 110. 


Septem dona Spiritus Sancti per oppositum. Unde cum timor... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ed. cit. p. 267%. 


Vel potest dici et melius... 

Ad secundum dicimus quod sicut delectatio... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. ad verbum. 


Ad tertium dicimus quod duplex est sensus... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid./ Paris, 3075, f. 126rb./ 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Ad quartum dicimus quod non valet haec argumentatio, ‘“Haec poena 
debebatur isti hodie... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Paris 3075, f. 126rb; Vat. lat. 1174, f. 86vb; 1098, 
f. 155r; Brux. Bibl. Roy. 1424, {. garb. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 106. 


Vel potest dici... ut supra dictum est,... 

Ad aliud dicimus quod non valet hoc argumentum, quantum dolet iste 
tantum dolet ille... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 108: Solutio. Nullo modo potest... ad 
sensum. 


Ad aliud dicimus quod revera peccata in contritione dimittuntur... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Original. 


Secundo quaeritur de quantitate contritionis de qua Her. 6, ‘Luctum 
unigeniti fiat tibi’... de morte filii... 

Ad hoc potest dici quod non valet haec argumentatio... vel potest 
dici quod... 
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Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 89ra; 1098, f. 155r; Brux. Bibl. 
Roy. 1424, f. 92rb; Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 3075, f. 126rv. 
Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. pp. 119—120. 


Tertio quaeritur quomodo pars iustificationis sit contritio, et quomodo 
ibi ordinetur. Dicitur enim doctrinaliter a magistris quod in iustificatione 
impii quattuor concurrunt... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 


In the entire treatment of this problem, we find the following elements 
of Guy d’Orchelles mixed into the treatment of Hugh: 


Tertio quaeritur utrum contritio naturaliter prior sit quam peccati 
remissio .. . Dicit enim Apostolus ad Romanos... Item, templum naturale 
prius mundatur... Item, lumen solis... Boetius... Ergo simpliciter 
prior est remissio peccati quam infusio gratiae... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, 1174, f. 87v; 1098, f. 156r; Paris 3075, f. 127rb; 
Brux. 1424, £. 9z2v—93r. Cf. also: 1174, f. 87ra; 1098, f. 155rv; Paris 3075, 
f. 126va; Brux. 1424, f. g2vab. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. pp. 111—112. De illis quattuor quae concur- 
runt ad iustificationem impii quaeri potest... Multotiens ad verbum. 


Item, quaeritur in quo instanti... 


Hugh de Saint Cher, 1174, f. 87vb; 1098, f. 156va; Paris 3075, f. 128ra; 
Brux. 1424, f. 87rb. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 112: Sed obicitur iterum: Instans dimissionis 
peccati... Ad sensum. 


Item, solet esse quaestio antiqua cui dimittitur peccatum, aut habenti 
peccatum, aut non habenti... 

And the solution (infra, ibid): 

Ad id quod ultimo quaeritur scil. cui dimittitur peccatum aut habenti 
aut non habenti... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 88r; 1098, f. 156v; Paris 3075, 
f. 128ra; Brux. 1424, f. 93rb. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. 113—114. Per hoc autem patet solutio illius 
antiquae quaestionis utrum scil. peccatum dimittitur habenti aut non ha- 
benti. 


If we look over the considerably lengthy array of material presented 
in the first two major questions posited in this distinction, we find 
that but one item, which enters into a conclusion, does not reappear 
in either Guy d’Orchelles or William of Auxerre. As to the manner of 
its appearance, it is usually ad verbum, or what might be designated as 
multotiens ad verbum. Some of the material, especially that common to 
Guy, is elaborated, or perhaps, condensed, but it always remains sub- 
stantially the same. At the same time the existence of another point of 
contact with Hugh’s solution, “Ad quod dicimus quod dupliciter potest 
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sumi paenitentia...”’, besides William of Auxerre, is not excluded. 
The independence though of any text found in the solution of Hugh 
(with the sole exception stated already) must be excluded. 

From a glance down the outline of the questions and the correspond- 
ing recurrence of the names, William of Auxerre and Guy d’Orchelles, 
indicating a shuffling of material from these two authors into a composite 
exclusive of all other material, as well as from the fact that the items 
entering the composite represent but individual detached elements 
seemingly plucked from here and there over corresponding questions 
of William of Auxerre and Guy d’Orchelles, there is no difficulty in 
seeing that these two are the fonts and Hugh the rivulet. The opposite 
possibility would be so unlikely as to be beyond conjecture. In other 
words, that items found succeeding one another in the pro and contra 
of these two questions of Hugh, reappear disassociated and scattered 
over different questions of Guy d’Orchelles more principally, but also, 
but in different order, in William of Auxerre, represents neither chance 
nor the dependence of these two on Hugh, but his dependence on them. 

The third question treated, (Cf. infra, Tertio quaeritur utrum con- 
tritio...) encloses some elements of Guy d’Orchelles, and the most 
cursory inspection here likewise shows direct dependence. 


As might be expected, anyone reproducing other authors so closely 
and so extensively must surely trip, and Hugh de Saint Cher has. The 
following correlated excerpts from the material described immediately 


above, and associating all three authors (Hugh, William and Guy) gives 
Hugh away: 


Guy d’Orchelles Hugh de Saint-Cher William of Auxerre 
Summa de Sacramen- Vat. Lat. 1098, £.155r; Summa, f. 267r 
tis, p. 109 1174, {. 86vb 
Bruxelles 1424, 92%; 
Paris Bibl. Nat. 3075 
f. 126r 
Item quaeritur 
utrum sola contritione 
dimittitur peccatum. 
Et videtur quod sic. 
Dicit enim Psal- 
mus, ‘Dixi confitebor’ 
etc. Ibi glossa: Magna 
Dei pietas hic osten- 
ditur ut ad solam 
promissionem dimise- 
Tit peccatum. Votum 
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enim pro opere iudi- 
catur. Ergo peccatum 
in sola contritione di- 
mittitur. 

Contra: Dicit Am- 
brosius: Nemo a pec- 
cato purgatur nisi per 
poenitentiae confessio- 
nem. Ergo sola con- 
tritione non dimittitur 
peccatum. 

Solutio. Ad pri- 
mum, ut dicitur Job 
in fine, si antea non 
fuerit confessus, et 
Chrysostomus, Nullus 
purgatur. Septem: do- 
na Spiritus Sanctiper 
oppositum! 


Unde cum timor sit 
vecte contra superbiam, 
ideo distinguitur inter 
dona Spiritus Sancti. 
Sed dolor de peccatis 
non est proprie contra 
aliquod vitium, sed 
contra omnia, et ideo 
non distinguitur inter 
dona. Praeterea, dolor 
annexus est timort. 
Unde Eccl. I, Qui ad- 
dit scientiam, addit et 
dolorem. Et ideo non 
debet distingui per se 
donum Spiritus Sancti 
aliud ab illis. 

Vel potest dici et 
melius ... 


Solutio. Ad primo 
obiectum dicimus 
quod sicut amborum 
Spiritus Sanctus flu- 
vius est, et dona 
Spiritus Sancti sunt 
sicut flumina irrigan- 
tia terram cordis 
nostri et sanctificantia 
et mundantia ab om- 
nibus inquinamentis. 
Unde cum _ septem 
sunt capitalia vitia, 
septem distinguuntur 
dona Spiritus Sancti, 
quorum quodlibet di- 
recte est contra ali- 
quod capitale vitium. 
Unde cum timor di- 
vecte sit contra super- 
biam distinguitur do- 
num Spiritus Sancti. 
Dolor autem de peccato 
non est divecte contra 
aliquod vitium capi- 
tale, sed contra omnia. 
Unde non distinguitur 
per se donum Spiritus 
Sancti. Praetevea, do- 
lor annexus est timorit 
et annexus est scientia. 
Qui addit scientiam, 
addit et dolorem. Unde 
non distinguitur unum 
donum per se. 
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Hugh in the only contra, viz. “Contra: Dicit Ambrosius...”, teles- 
copes two quotations found in his source, Guy d’Orchelles. Hugh 
reads: ‘Contra: Dicit Ambrosius: Nemo a peccato purgatur nisi per 
paenitentiae confessionem. Ergo, sola contritione . . .“‘ Guy d’Orchelles 
reads: “Contra: Videtur dicere Ambrosius: Nemo purgatur a peccato 
nisi antea fuerit confessus. Ergo, non ex sola contritione dimittitur 
peccatum. Item, dicit Ioannes Chrysostomus: Nullus purgatur a peccato 
nisi per poenitentiae confessionem. Ergo sola contritio...” It is mani- 
fest, that in Hugh de Saint Cher, both the quotation from Ambrosius 
and from Ioannes Chrysostomus are confused into one. Furthermore, 
the next lines of Hugh de Saint Cher, “Solutio. Ad primum, ut dicitur 
Job in fine, si antea non fuerit confessus, et Chrysostomus, nullus 
purgatur, septem dona Spiritus Sancti per oppositum!”’ sustain the 
confusion in a combination of words that makes absolutely no sense. 
The passage immediately following, ‘Unde cum timor sit recte...,” 
is borrowed ad verbum from William of Auxerre. If we wish to find 
any sense or correctness in this entire excerpt from Hugh then, we 
must revert to both William of Auxerre and Guy d’Orchelles in their 
original. All of which makes manifest the dependence of Hugh. 


III 


The third example is taken from Dist. XV of the Commentary of 
Hugh, viz. “Utrum paenitentia facta in mortali sit iteranda?”’ The 
method here is the same as that used in the preceding example; in 
other words, we need but look down the following outline of the question, 
as found in Hugh, and notice the recurrence of the names of other 
authors after each item save four, to convince ourselves of a verbal, 
sustained dependence: 


In hoc enim ponenda est quaestio qua quaeritur si poenitentia facta in 
mortali sit iteranda. Et videtur quod sic. 

Dicitur enim in... quod Nazaraei... 

Vat. lat., 1774, f£. 84vb; 1098, f. 152vb; Paris 3075, f. 134ra; Brux. Bibl. 
Royal 1424, f. govb. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, Summa, f. 265v ad verbum. 


Item, quilibet tenetur satisfacere in caritate; sed nullus scit an habeat 
caritatem... 

Huic conclusioni videtur concordare Augustinus .. . 

Sed contra: Ponatur quod sacerdos iniungat alicui poenitentiam ... non 
est iteranda. 
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Vat. lat. 1174, £. 84vb; 1098, f.152vb; Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 3075, f. 134ra; 
Bruzx. Bibl. Royal 1434, f. otra. 


Cf. William of Auxerre, £. 266r fere ad verbum. 
Item, alicui danti iniunctum est pro poenitentia quod det pauperibus 
C marcas... Ibidem 

Cf. William of Auxerre, f. 266r, ad verbum. 


IIII, dixit ad Nab.... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Item, Lev. XXV, Si attenuatus frater tuus... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 


Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Contra: Heb. XI. ‘Sine fide impossibile est placere Deo.’ Et loquitur . . . 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 


Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Ergo opera facta extra fidem formatam / Vat. lat. 1174, f. 85raj. 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. 


Item, quicumque peccat mortaliter imaginem Dei destruit im se... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 


Cf. William of Auxerre, ibidem infra ad verbum. 


Item, Ex. XXXII, praeceptum est ut omnis oblatio quae offertur Domino 
de auro et argento... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, bid. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Item, moneta non habens debitum metallum ... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Item, ex ipsa auctoritate quae inducta est ad oppositum probatur quod 
non computantur in satisfactione nisi opera virtutem .. . 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. infra ad verbum. 


Solutio. Revera opera facta extra caritate non sunt satisfactoria... vel 
recompensanda. 


Original with Hugh de Saint Cher. 


Ad id autem quod obicitur de lege Nazaraeorum dicunt quidam quod 
vita Nazaraeorum .. . 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 85d; 1098, f. 153rb; 3075, f. 134rb; 
Brux. Bibl. Royal. 1424, f. otra. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, supra, f. 266r. 


9° 
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Propter hoc distinguendum est nam quaedam poenitentia continua est... 

Item, alia est poenitentia interpolata... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, zbid. 

Cf. Alexander of Hales, Commentary, Assisi 189, f. 135v and Stephan 
Langton, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 57, f. 313v. 


Ad aliud dicimus quod non valet haec argumentatio... Unde adhuc 
distinguendam est... si poenitens in purgatorio... 
Hugh de Saint Cher: Original. 


Ad aliud dicimus quod ille qui in mortali facit poenitentiam indigne sibi 
iniunctam ... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 


Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. f. 266r, versus finem, aliquando ad verbum. 


Ad aliud dicimus quod qui dat C marcas in mortali... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, Original. 


Ad aliud dicimus quod non intendit Daniel. quod Nab... . 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 85rb; 1098, f. 153vb; Paris 3075, 
f. 134va, Brux. 1424, f. otra. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, f. 266v, Ad quod obiectum... (versus princi- 
pium). 


Ad aliud dicimus quod tantum opera virtutum dicuntur fructus sicut 
probatum est (that is, in the anterior part of the same question)... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid.: Sed obicitur quia textus dicit... Et ad 
hoc dicendum est quod aliquando... Fere ad verbum. 


Summa igitur huius quaestionis est quod paenitentia facta in mortali 
non est satisfactoria ... satisfacere. 
Hugh de Saint Cher, Original. 


Quod autem poenitentia facta in mortali non sit satisfactoria patet per 
hoc quod Ier. dicit, ‘“Novate nobis novale... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. (Paris 3075, f. 134vb). 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. ad verbum. 


Item, Gregorius iterum, ‘“‘Fac quidquid boni potes... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. ad verbum. 


Item, quaeritur utrum de quolibet peccato possit poenitentia iterari. 
Et videtur quod non... 


Dicitur enim Lev, XXVI. “Qui vendiderit domum suam iuxta muros...” 
Hugh de Saint Cher, bid. 
Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. ad verbum. 


Contra: Ezech. “‘Quacumque hora peccator ingemuerit .. .” 
Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 


Cf. William of Auxerre, f. 266v. 
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Item, Matt. XVIII, dicit Petrus ad Dominum, “‘Quotiens peccaverit in 
me frater meus...” 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. ad verbum, supra. 


Ad id quod obicitur dicimus quod venditio domus inter muros mystice 
figurat quodcumque peccatum ... 

Sic igitur patet quod verum est qui infra annum non poenitet non licet 
de caetero poenitere ... poenitebit. 

Hugh de Saint Cher, ibid. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, ibid. f. 267r. Ad sensum. aliquando. 


Here Hugh de Saint Cher syncopates the lengthy question of William of 
Auxerre in order to finish the entire question at hand. Here, William of 
Auxerre likewise seems somewhat abrupt in drawing the same question to 
a close. We read, ‘‘Ad ultimo obiectum dicimus quod aedes Levitarum quae 
in urbibus sunt . . .”’; this is really the response, not to the ultimum obiectum, 
but the penultimate. The ultimate, which goes unanswered explicitly, 
reads: “‘Item, videtur per illam auctoritatem Eccles., ‘Quis medebitur 
incantatori serpente percuso.’’’ Such an objection, however, left unanswered, 
indicates no more than its insignificance. There is, nonetheless, something 
irregular about this last part of William’s question. 


When we marked original after the four items mentioned, we simply 
mean that they appear to be original, or at least, their source is not 
known to us. 

In the light of what we have seen in the preceeding examples, we 
could reasonably conclude that the sustained identity of wording found 
in Hugh and William, and in Hugh and Alexander of Hales, represents 
direct dependence of Hugh upon these two. We may, however, choose 
a short excerpt from the entire question to manifest this dependence: 


Alex., Comm. on Sen- Hugh de Saint-Cher William of Auxerre 
tences, Assisi 189, Paris Bibl. Nat. 3075, Summa, f. 266r 
f. 135¢ f. 134 rb-va 
Vat. lat. 1174, f. 85ra 
Vat. lat. 1098, £.153ra 
Solutio: Revera 
opera facta extra cari- 
tate non sunt satis- 
factoria. Unde dici- 
mus quod paenitentia 
facta in mortali ite- 
randa est, vel iuxta 
sacerdotis arbitrium 
recompensanda. Si 
autem aliqua pars 





Respondeo. Ali- 
quando imponitur ali- 
cui paenitentia con- 
tinua secundum tem- 
pus, aliquando inter- 
polata. Continua ut si 
mulievi quae multos 
corrupuit per orna- 
mentum capitis sit da- 
tum quod non lavet 
caput usque ad annum. 
Si rumpatur, iteranda 
est paenitentia a capite 
nisi ille qui potest 
velit eam vemittere. 
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poenitentiae facta sit 
in caritate et aliqua 
in mortali, tanta illa 
pars quae facta est 
in mortali iteranda 
est vel recompen- 
sanda. 

Ad id autem quod 
obicitur de lege Naza- 
raeorum, dicunt qui- 
dam quod vita Naza- 
vaeorum non figurat 
vitam poenitentium sed 
veligiosorum, quorum 
est facere non solum 
quod melius est sed quod 
securius. Unde si tales 
tangunt morticinium, 
totum debent iterare. 

Sed haec  solutio 


non est multum effi- 
cax quia tales et sine 
tactu morticinii de- 
bent continuare quod 


voverunt, nec aliter 
ipsi possent iterare 
nisi per voti continua- 
tionem, ad quod te- 
nentur etiam sine tac- 
tu morticinii. 
Propter hoc distin- 
guendum est, mam 
quacdam est continua 
secundum tempus ut 
ieiunium diuturnum, 
celebvatio missae, vel 
etiam ieiunium per 
mensem continuum. 
Talis poenitentia ite- 
vanda est a capite, si 
posiquam incepta est 
interrupta fuerit. Unde 
quando mulieri quae 
multos corrumpit prop- 
ter ornamentum capitis 
iniungitur ut per an- 
num non lavat capu- 
vel camisiam vel huiust 


Solutio: Ad pri- 
mum dicimus quod 
vita Nazaraeorum non 
significat communiter 
vitam paenitentium, sed 
solum vitam contemple- 
tivorum, quorum est 
nutrive capillos, id est 
bonas cogitationes, quo- 
vum etiam non est 
solum melius facere, sed 
etiam securius. Unde 
si viri contemplativi 
et perfecti tangunt 
morticinium, id est 
peccent mortaliter, 
eorum est totum ite- 
vave, quia sicut tenen- 
tury ad melius, ita ad 
securius. Unde, filiis 
Israel praecedentibus 
de mansione in man- 
sionem, frequenter 
emergebant  tribula- 
tiones, quae sunt, si- 
cut dicit Origines, 
sicut sal quo salitur 
caro ne vermes pec- 
catorum ebulliant. 
Per legem ergo Na- 
zavaeorum non potest 
probare quod quaelibet 
paenitentia iteranda 
sit, sed solum paeni- 
tentia perfectorum. 
Langton, St. John’s 
College, 57, {. 2194 

Respondeo. Quae- 
dam sunt opera talia 
quae non recipiunt 
interruptionem, quae 





Si interpolata, ut 
verbi gratia, datum est 
alicui quod ieiunet de- 
cem diebus non con- 
tinue, si ietunaverit 
tantum quingque in 
caritate, et quinque ex- 
tva caritate, non ienetur 
teiunave nisi quingue. 
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modi, si ipsa infra 
faciat oppositum, debet 
totum a capite iterare, 
ut scil. ab illo tempore 
usque ad annum ab- 
stineat a tali lotione, 
sicut iniuncium est, 
nist sacerdos voluerit 
ei poenitentiam com- 
mutare. Quoad tales 
paentientias, vita Na- 
zavaeorum figurat vi- 
tam poenitentium. 
Item, est alia paent- 
tentia interpolata, ut 
quando praecipitur 
alicuit ieiunare decem 
dies non continuos. Si 
ieiunit quinque in 
caritate et quinque in 
mortali, non tenetur 
omnes iterum ieiunare, 
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si interrumpantur de- 
beant ex toto in- 
choari. Verbi gratia, 
ecclesiae sacerdos cele- 
brat ex promisso et in 
medio canonis labitur 
per peccatum mortale. 
Si fiat interruptio, 
tenetur ab initio in- 
choare, et talis erat 
sanctimonia Nazarae- 
orum quod desidevabat 
continuationem. Secus 
est de ieiunio vel 
peregrinatione, quia 
si interrumpatur ie- 
iunium per peccatum, 
non oportet iterum 
inchoare ex toto. 


sed sufficit ieiunare 
quinque quos ieiunavit 
in mortali. Quoad ta- 
lem poenitentiam vita 
Nazaraeorum non fi- 
gurat vitam poeniten- 
tium. 


Hugh here quotes the opinion of William, “‘Ad id autem quod obicitur 
de lege Nazaraeorum .. .“‘ without naming him; it is however evidently 
ad verbum from William, as may be observed from the accompanying 
column. This opinion, he however rejects: “Sed haec solutio non est 
multum efficax.’’ He then proceeds to offer another solution, which is 
found greatly ad verbum in the Commentary of Alexander of Hales, 
“Propter hoc distinguendum est, nam quaedam paenitentia est 
continua secundum tempus ut ieiunium... Item, est alia paenitentia 
interpolata ut quando praecipitur alicui ieiunare decem dies...’’ Into 
the solution as found in Hugh, though, an element is introduced not 
found in Alexander, namely, the ‘‘celebratio missae’”’. We need but look 
in the accompanying text of Stephan Langton to see where this idea 
arises. Hugh, then, in the entire passage, produces the solution of 
William of Auxerre, rejects it, and substitutes the solution of Alexander 
of Hales to the same question, mixing in an idea found in another of his 
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sources, namely, Stephan Langton. In other words, here, as in the case 
of the first example quoted with reference to the priesthood of the Old 
and New Laws (cf. supra), and as found again but with confusion 
in the telescoping of Guy d’Orchelles and William of Auxerre (cf. su- 
pra), likewise in the present example Hugh reproduces the identical 
technique of combining dominant elements in different of his sources 
to form his own solution, meanwhile leaving the wording as close to 
the original as possible. We admit that in the particular case before us, 
the possibility of Alexander’s depending from Hugh is not excluded by 
the text itself. But, the probability afforded by the text itself, and 
this certainly exists, becomes a certainty when we consider it in the 
light of Hugh’s flagrant dependence throughout different examples, 
and in the light of his dependence on Alexander in the first example 
we considered (cf. supra). 


IV 


As a fourth example we may cast a glance over the treatment of the 
problem of simony in Hugh and the authors already studied. In the 
first half of the thirteenth century, this problem monopolized a great 
part of the treatment of Orders. 

The present collation of Hugh, however, with other authors, in so 
far as the sacrament of Orders is concerned, represents nothing more 
than occasional points of contact noticed at random; it is not meant 
to be exhaustive. 


Quod trigesimus annus congruus sit praedicationi et sacerdotibus ordi- 
nandis... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 172Vv. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 183. Ad verbum, but as in the case of penance 
mentioned above, the list is augmented. 


De symoniacis etc. ... Huius triplex est distinctio, ut dicit magister. 
Alii sunt symoniace a symoniacis ordinati... Vat. lat. 1174, f. 98va; 1098, 
f. 171Vva. 


Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. Van den Eynde, p. 184. 


Sed contra: Licitum est in necessitate... 
Ci. William of Auxerre, f. 226va. 


Item, quaeritur quid appellatur spirituale vel annexum spirituali... 

... proprie igitur spiritualia dicuntur ista quattuor... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 98vb; Brux. Bibl. Royal. 1424, f. 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 187, and Alex. of Hales, Comm. Assisi 189, 
f. 160c. 
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Solutio: Nota quod symonia esset, ad cuius evidentiam notandum quod 
bona spiritualia Ecclesiae aliter sunt Dei, aliter praelati.. . 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 98vb; 1098, f. 171vb; 

Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, ed. cit. p. 184. 


Item, quaeritur utrum aliquis possit dare pecuniam alicui symoniaco ne 
de caetero faciat symonia... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. ro98, f. 172r; 1174, f. 97r. 

Cf. Stephan Langton. 


Solutio: Tribus de causis accipit Ecclesia pecuniam ... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. ro98, f. 172rv; 1174, f. gor. 

Cf. Alex. of Hales, Assisi 189, f. 160c, and William of Auxerre, Summa, 
. 2271, as also Guy d’Orchelles, Summa de Sacramentis, ed. cit., p. 191- 


Item, quaeritur de cancellariis et notariis... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. 99va; 1098, f. 173rA@. 
Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, op. cit., p. 192. 


Forte dicit quod non licet praedictare pro temporalibus principaliter . . . 
Solutio... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1098, f. 173va; 1174, f. 1oora. 

Cf. William of Auxerre, f. 227va. 


Item, quaeritur quid facere debeat symoniacus sacerdos ... Solutio... 
Sed videtur ... Ad hoc dicendum... 

Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f. toorb; ro98, f. 174. 

Cf. Stephan Langton. 


Item notandum quod quinque sunt numina... 
Hugh de Saint Cher, Vat. lat. 1174, f£. toor-v; 1098, f. 174rAa. 
Cf. Guy d’Orchelles, Summa de Sacramentis, ed. cit., p. 185. 


From the foregoing dependencies noted, viz. William of Auxerre, 
Guy d’Orchelles, Alexander of Hales, and Stephen Langton, the oc- 
currence of the same phenomenon noted in the preceding examples 
immediately rises to our eyes. Considerable passages present themselves 
bearing all the signs of being culled from here and there to assemble 
themselves in one composite, the work of Hugh de Saint Cher. The 
alternate possibility, viz., that each one of the authors whose work is 
represented in this composite should be the several dependent rivulets, 
is absurd. 

The following passages at the same time manifest both Hugh’s de- 
pendence on Guy d’Orchelles, William of Auxerre, and Alexander of 
Hales, as well as his manner of composing his Commentary. 
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Alex, of Hales 
Todi, Commun. rar, £. 171Vv 
Assisi, Commun. 189, f. 160c 


Quaeritur etiam de praelatis qui 
pecuniam accipiunt ab excommuni- 
catis, nec aliter volunt absolvere. 


Respondemus. Tribus modis po- 
test accipere ecclesia, pro malefici- 
orum correptione, pro ministrorum 
sustentatione, pro offerentium devo- 
tione. Si ergo pro correctione delicti 
ut timeant, non committitur sy- 
monia, sed nec peccatur quoad hoc. 
Non convenit autem praelato illam 
pecuniam retinere ne sit signum 
cupiditatis, sed in usus pauperum 
erogare. 

Similiter quaeritur de illo qui dat 
terram vel aliquod pro anniver- 
sario faciendo ? 


William of Auxerre 
Summa, f. 227rb 


Sed obicitur de praelatis qui 
accipiunt pecunias ab excommuni- 
catis antequam absolverent eos. Vi- 
dentur enim vendere sacramenta 
Ecclesiae illis qui excommunicati 
fuerunt. Ergo committunt symo- 
niam. 

Solutio. Tribus de causis accipit 
pecuniam ecclesia. Primum est prop- 
ter devotionem, secunda est propter 
sustentationem et stipendium mini- 
strorum ecclesiae, tertia est propter 
correctionem. 
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Hugh de Saint-Cher 
Vat. lat. 1174, £. 99rb 
Vat. lat. ro98, f. 172rv 


Similiter obicitur de praelatis qut 
pecuniam accipiunt ab excommuni- 
catis antequam velint eos absolvere. 
Et ita cum absolutio sit annexa 
spirituali, i. e. ordini vel dignitati 
ecclesiasticae, videtur quod faciunt 
symoniam. 

Solutio. Tribus de causis accipit 
Ecclesia pecuniam, pro correctione, 
ministrorum sustentatione, pro of- 
ferentium devotione. 


Guy d’Orchelles, 
Summa, p. 190—I9gI 
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Secundum primam causam sol- 
vitur prima obiectio, sed, ad eviden- 
tiam illius solutionis, notandum est 
quod Dominus dixit Moysi, ‘Fac 
mihi tabernaculum secundum exem- 
plar quod tibi in monte monstratum 
est,’ per quod significatur quod ec- 
clesia militans debet imitari ec- 
clesiam triumphantem quantum po- 
test, et sic faciunt sancti qui sunt 
in terra. Imitantur ergo eos qui sunt 
in patria in quantum possunt. Unde 
Eccles., ‘Volatilia ad sibi similia 
congregantur.’ Volatilia sunt sancti 
qui sunt in terra, qui volant pennis 
virtutum, et congregantur ad sibi 
similia, id est, imitantur sanctos 
qui sunt in patria. In ecclesia enim 
triumphanti existentibus, multum 
placet devotio, et apud eos valet 
multum. Dominus enim non pensat 
quantum, sed ex quanto, sicut dicit 
Glossa super illum locum Lucae: 
‘Paupercula mulier in gazofilatio 
duo aera minuta,’ Ipsum enim da- 
tum secundum se non placet Deo 
sed devotio dantis, et donum propter 
devotionem. Unde propter devo- 
tionem quam habebat Tobias, in 
sepeliendis mortuis obtulit angelus 
Deo orationem eius. Et Apostolus, 
‘Vah imitans ecclesiam triumphan- 
tem,’ dixit, non quaero datum sed 
fructum. Fructus autem est in de- 
votione; propter devotionem ergo 
quae est spiritualis, acquiritur reg- 
num caelorum, non ex pecunia 
secundum se. 

Ad primo ergo obiectum dicimus 
quod Ecclesia debet facere anni- 
versarium istius non pro redditibus, 
sed pro devotione paenitentis. Quia 
tamen non est militanti ecclesiae 
nota devotio poenitentis, in signum 
memoriae devotionis illius potest 
recipere redditus quos ille dat, vel 
in causam provocativam devotionis 
clericorum qui intersunt anniver- 


Hugh de Saint-Cher 
(continued ) 


Ad primum ergo dicimus quod 
Ecclesia pro devotione offerentis 
facit anniversarium, non pro reddi- 
tibus oblatis. Sunt autem redditus 
quasi signum devotionis illius qui 
obtulit et memoriale provocativum 
devotionis clericorum facientium 
anniversarium. Distributiones vero 
numorum quae fiunt in ecclesia 
excitant devotionem, et provocant 
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sario. Distributiones enim quae 
fiunt in choro provocant et ex- 
citunt devotionem in accipientibus 
denarios. Ille qui vult anniver- 
sarium suum fieri sic debet dicere, 
‘Peto suffragia ecclesiae,’ vel ‘Ex 
devotione peto suffragia, et in 
signum devotionis do vobis tantum.’ 
Si vero respectus habetur ad pe- 
cuniam tamquam ad causam princi- 
palem pro qua fiat anniversarium, 
symonia est. Non autem dicimus 
quod fiat, sed quod fieri debeat. 

Ad secundo obiectum, solvitur per 
secundam causam. Licet enim sacer- 
dotibus firmariis certam pecuniam 
accipere ad sustentationem et sti- 
pendium. ‘Dignus est enim operarius 
mercede sua,’ ut dicit Dominus in 
Evangelio; et Apostolus, ‘Qui altari 
servit de altari vivet,’ et iterum, 
‘Qui arat debet in spe arare,’ et non 
pro spe. Unde pro illa pecunia, tam- 
quam pro causa principali, non licet 
sacerdoti conductivo cantare missas 
et huiusmodi, sed licet pro pecunia 
nisi notetur causa, non sine causa. 
Sed eodem modo dicendum est de 
episcopis, archiepiscopis, qui re- 
cipiunt procurationes suas et de 
pauperibus clericis, qui legunt psal- 
teria propter Deum et de pauperrima 
abbatia, ad quam venit aliquis 
petens fraternitatem, sed abbatia 
non habet unde possit ipsum susten- 
tare. In hoc autem casu bene licet 
petenti firmitatem afferre secum 
unde sustentetur in abbatia quam- 
diu vixerit, et pecunia non est causa 
principalis quare recipiatur in frater- 
nitatem, sed causa sine qua non 
reciperetur; tam pro modo non est 
symonia dummodo monachi redditus 
quos affert non compellant eum 
abbatiae dimittere post mortem 
suam. Tunc enim esset symonia, 
sed in beneplacito eius sit dimittere, 
vel non dimittere. 
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ad devotionem accipientes denari- 
um. Debet igitur qui vult anniver- 
sarium fieri dicere: ‘Rogo te et peto 
ut faciatis anniversarium patris 
mei, et ego in signum et memoriale 
tantum do vobis.’ Si vero ad 
pecuniam habendam, vel propter 
ipsam principaliter fiat, symonia 
est. 


Ad secundum dicimus quod sacer- 
dotibus funerariis et conducticiis 
licet certam pecuniam dare et acci- 
pere pro sustentatione. Unde Matt. 
X, ‘Dignus est operarius mercede 
sua,’ et Cor. IX, ‘Qui altari servit, 
de altare vivit,’ et ‘Qui arat debet 
arare in spe.’ In spe, id est, princi- 
paliter non debet pecuniam inten- 
dere tamquam finem principalem sui 
servitii, sed secundario tamquam 
sustentamentum ad_ serviendum 
Deo. Sed si principaliter intenditur 
pecunia a sacerdotibus qui servant 
ecclesiis, vel ad servitium recipiunt, 
symoniae rei sunt, et idem dicimus 
de conducticiis, et de canonicis qui 
ad Ecclesiam vadunt propter nu- 
mos, et archidiaconis, et episcopis 
qui recipiunt procurationes, et de 
clericis qui legunt psalteria pro 
pecunia. In his omnibus, si habetur 
respectus principaliter ad pecuniam 
tamquam ad finem principalem, 
symonia est. Si vero secundario, 
tamquam ad debitam sustentatio- 
nem in servitio Dei, non est symonia. 
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Ad tertio obiectum est solutio 
per tertiam causam. Praelatus enim 
non debet accipere pecuniam ab 
excommunicato pro absolutione, sed 
pro poena et correctione, ne de caet- 
ero contemnat excommunicationem. 
Quidam enim melius corrigantur 
per evacuationem bursae quam aliter. 
Honestum tamen est quod praelatus 
non impleat bursam suam de pecunia 
illa, sed det pauperibus, ne videatur 
ex cupiditate accipere. Si enim ex 
cupiditate accipiat, peccet morta- 
liter. 


William of Auxerre Vacat, 
Guy d’Orchelles, Summa, p. 186 


Alexander (continued) 


Respondemus. Si fiat ad pro- 
vocationem devotionis clericorum 
qui orent pro anima, bene fit, vel 
ratione depaupertationis illius ec- 
clesiae. Si vero pactum interveniat 
vel ad hoc sit intentio dantis de 
missa celebranda, rei sunt symoniae. 
Circa vero ultimum membrum di- 
stinguitur quod spirituale dicitur 
quattuor modis. Primo modo virtus 
vel effectus virtutis. Hoc nec de facto 
nec de iuve vendi possit, ut I, Q. I, 
Iudices, ubi dicitur, quod Spiritus 
Sanctus nec vendi nec emi potest; 
et in hoc intelliguntur dona eius 
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Ad ultimum dicimus, si praelatus 
recipit ab excommunicato pro ab- 
solutione, symonia est; si autem 
pro poena et correctione licitum 
est, nam multo melius corrigantur 
poena pecuniaria quam alia. Tamen 
praelatus non debet pecuniam re- 
tinere nisi in necessitate, sed debet 
eam pauperibus erogare ne videatur 
ex cupiditate accipere, quod si ex 
cupiditate recipit, mortaliter peccat. 


Hugh de Saint-Cher 
Vat. lat. 1098, £. 171vb 
Vat. lat. 1174, £. 98vb 


Item*, quaeritur quid appellatur 
spirituale vel annexum spirituali? 
Si enim temporale annexum est 
spirituali, ergo, qui fructus suae 
praebendae vendidit, committit sy- 
moniam, quod nemo dicit. 

Solutio: Ad maiorem evidentiam 
praedictorum et obiectorum zo- 
tandum quod spirituale quatiuor mo- 
dis dicitur, primo modo virtus vel 
effectus virtutis spirituale dicitur. 
Haec enim nec de facto nec de jure 
vendi possunt, ut legitur can. Tf, 
Q. I, ca. Iudices. Item, spirituale 
dicitur sacramentum Ecclesiae, quod 
de iure vendi non possit licet de 
facto saepe venditur, ut legitur 
I Can. fere per totum. Item, dicitur 
spirituale ius percipiendi dona. Sed 
magis proprie dicitur hoc annexum 
spirituali, et hoc similiter de jure 


%’ The following text is missing in William of Auxerre; but cf. Guy 
d’Orchelles, Summa, p. 186 
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gratuita; et in Act. VIII: ‘Existi- 
masti donum Dei pecunia possideri.’ 
Item, spirituale dicitur sacramentum 
Ecclesiae, quod de iure vendi non 
potest, licet de facto semper vendatur, 
ut I, Q. I, Gregorius: Qui sacros 
ordines emere vel vendere praesu- 
mant, sacerdotes esse non possunt. 
Tertio modo dicitur spirituale ius 
percipiendi spiritualia, ut decimas. 
Et hoc iterum de jure vendi non po- 
test, ut I, Q. 3, ubi dicitur: Si quis 
dator vel emptor ecclesiam vel 
ecclesiastica beneficia sub _ inter- 
ventu pecuniae, sive dando 
emerit, vel accipiendo vendiderit, 
a Simonis perditione non excluditur. 
Quarto modo sfirituale dicitur, ut 
vasa ecclesiae, cruces, calices, et 


huiusmodi. Et haec vendi possunt 
pro piis causis ut alimonia pau- 
perum, vedemptione captivorum, re- 
paratione Ecclesiae, ut XII, Q. 2, 
Aurum habet ecclesia. Sed nota quod 


vasa consecrata sub forma integra 
possunt vendi aliis ecclesiis, quia 
omnes ecclesiae sunt una Ecclesia. 
Si autem laicis vendantur in forma 
sua, non in communes usus redigi 
possunt, ut De Consecratione, Dist. 
I, Sixtus Papa: Vasa sacra non ab 
aliis quam a sacratis Dominoque 
dedicatis hominibus contractentur, 
ut eadem dist., Ligna ecclesiae dedi- 
cata non debet ad aliud opus iungi, 
nisi ad aliam reparandam trans- 
ferantur. 
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vendi non potest licet de facto saepe 
venditur, ut legitur Can. I, Q. III, 
ca. Si quis obicierit. Item, spirituale 
dicitur vasa Ecclesiae, ut sunt calices, 
cruces, et huiusmodi. Haec vendi 
possunt pro piis causis ut pro ali- 
monia pauperum, pro redemptione 
captivorum, pro veparatione Eccle- 
siae et aliis multis de causis ut 
legitur Ca. XII, Q. II, c. Aurum 
habet ecclesia non ut servit sed ut 
pauperibus eroget. 

Sed notandum quod vasa ecclesiae 
Domino consecrata sub forma integra 
vendt possunt alii ecclesiae, quia 
omnes ecclesiae una Ecclesia sunt 
ut dicitur Can. VI, ‘Una est co- 
lumba mea.’ Si autem laicis ven- 
dantur, non in forma sua sed com- 
mutaia et in massam redacta vendi 
possunt. Nec in communes usus 
vedigi possunt ut legitur De Con- 
secratione, Dist. I, c. Ligna Ec- 
clesiae dedicata. Proprie igitur spiri- 
tualia dicuntur ista quattuor, virtus, 
sacramentum, donum prophetiae, 
potestas faciendi miracula, ius perci- 
piendi decimas, etc. Dona ecclesiae 
magis annexa sunt spirituali, scil. 
sacramento ordinis. Episcopus enim, 
eo quod episcopus, ius habet perci- 
piendi decimas. Studiosa voluntas 
emendi vel vendendi symonia est, 
sed vendentes proprie dicuntur 
Giezitae, a Giezi, qui voluit accipere 
pecuniam pro sanitate... 
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To begin with, Hugh takes the wording of his question from Alexander 
of Hales, viz. ‘‘Quaeritur etiam de praelatis . . .” (Alexander), “ Similiter 
obicitur de praelatis...’’ (Hugh); his answer is likewise taken from 
Alexander, but with a coloring from William of Auxerre, viz. “Tribus 
de causis...” (William), “Tribus modis...” (Alexander), “Tribus de 
causis...’’ (Hugh). The remainder of the question is devoted to ans- 
wering the objections posited by Hugh, and these answers he takes 
verbatim from William. 

We next find three passages namely from Guy, Alexander, and Hugh 
all practically identical, viz. “Ad praedictea autem definitionis ex- 
planationem ...” (Guy), “Respondemus. Si fiat ad provocationem...”’ 
(Alex.), ‘Solutio. Ad maiorem evidentiam praedictorum...” (Hugh). 

From these three texts all practically ad verbum, we can deduce three 
things: 1) Hugh de Saint Cher and Alexander of Hales are inter-depen- 
dent; 2) Hugh de Saint Cher and Guy d’Orchelles are inter-dependent ; 
and 3) the dependence between Alexander and Hugh is closer than 
that between Hugh and Guy d’Orchelles. As to the first and third 
point: Alexander: “‘...distinguitur quod spirituale dicitur quattuor 
modis. Primo modo virtus vel effectus virtutis ...”; Hugh: “. .. notan- 
dum quod spirituale quattuor modis dicitur, primo modo virtus vel 
effectus virtutis spirituale dicitur’; Guy: “...notandum est quod 
spirituale quattuor modis accipitur. Dicitur enim spirituale virtus vel 
effectus virtutis, et...’ Another example: Alex.: “Quarto modo 
spirituale dicitur ut vasa ecclesiae, cruces, calices, et huiusmodi. Et 
haec vendi possunt pro piis causis ut alimonia pauperum, redemptione 
captivorum, reparatione Ecclesiae, ut XII, Q. 2, Aurem habet Ecclesia” ; 
Hugh: “Item, spirituale dicitur vasa ecclesiae, ut sunt calices, cruces, 
et huiusmodi. Haec vendi possunt pro piis causis ut pro alimonia pau- 
perum, pro redemptione captivorum, pro reparatione ecclesiae et aliis 
multis de causis, ut legitur Ca. XII, Q. II, c. Aurum habet Ecclesia...” ; 
Guy: “Item, spirituale dicuntur vasa Ecclesiae quae pro piis causis 
possunt vendi, ut pro alimonia pauperum, pro redemptione captivorum, 
ut habetur Causa XII, Q. II, cap. Habet Ecclesia non ut servet sed ut 
eroget.”” 

From these couple of texts we may easily see that Alexander and 
Hugh are inter-dependent; and from these and other texts we may 
note down the column, we may likewise easily see that the dependence 
between Alexander and Hugh is closer than that between Guy d’Orchel- 
les and Hugh throughout the passage. Again, that there is a dependence 
between Guy and Hugh to the exclusion of Alexander appears pretty 
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evident from the quotations from canon law, viz., Hugh: “... ut legitur 
I Can. fere per totum”, Guy: “...ut habetur Causa I, quaestio I, per 
totum”; and: Hugh: “‘... capitulo Aurum habet ecclesia non ut servet 
sed ut pauperibus eroget”, Guy: “... capitulo Habet Ecclesia non ut 
servet, sed ut eroget.”” Alexander in these two cases reads: “‘... ut I, 
Q. I, Gregorius...” and “... Q.2, Aurem habet Ecclesia. Sed nota...” 
Any seeming incongruities in the present points of contact between 
Guy and Hugh may easily be obliterated by noticing that Hugh, though 
adhering to his fonts, still checked the references in the sources he was 
using. 

With reference to the sequence of authors, we need simply call atten- 
tion to the recurrence of the same technique exemplified by Hugh in 
the previous excerpts. Here again, everything is practically ad verbum 
with the fonts called into use. And since these fonts are the very same 
authors already shown to have been utilized in the foregoing pages, 
here we need but accentuate the recurrence of such a slavish dependence 
from one sacrament to the other. 


With reference to the relation between Hugh de Saint Cher and 
William of Auxerre and the consequences of this relationship, the 
following text found in Hugh in his treatment of the sacrament of 
Orders offers not a little room for conjecture: 


Hugh de Saint-Cher 
Vat. Lat. 1174, £. 85vb 
Vat. Lat. 1098, f. 154rb 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 3075, f. 125rb 
Brux. 1424, £. 91vb 


Aliquando etiam est quod aliqu’s habet peccatum et nescit, sed si 
revocaret ad memoriam, doloret, et confiteretur. De tali dicit Augustinus, 
quod Dominus peccata oblita aut revocat ad memoriam intelligendam, 
aut dimittit non intellecta. Aliquando habet peccatum quod non di- 
mitteret neque confiteretur etiamsi memor fieret eius. Tali, si poenitet 
in tali statu, non dimittitur ei poena, ut si aliquis episcopus fuerit 
ordinatus vel electus symoniace et nescit, et reciperet episcopatum 
etiamsi sciret, et de tali dicitur: ‘‘ Nihil mihi conscius sum, sed in hoc 
non iustificatus sum.” Ita dicunt quidam. Sed credimus, et ita audivi- 
mus a Magistro Will’ de Au’ (Vat. lat. 1098 and 1174) (Willo de Au’ 
Paris 3075) (W. de Alt Brux. 1424), quod si aliquis modo habet bonam 
voluntatem confitendi peccata omnia quae sciret, et confessus est bene 
quae scit, si moriatur salvatur, licet habeat aliquod occultum quod in 
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veritate non confiteretur si recoleret, et est hic misericordia Dei 
aperta.* 

Does this mean that Hugh de Saint Cher wrote his Commentary, or 
this book of his Commentary, when William of Auxerre had already 
passed away? If the often-repeated dictum that an author of this 
period does not quote another living author by name is valid, we could 
then be sure that Hugh wrote his Commentary after the death of William 
of Auxerre. Presently though, through mistrust of this axiom, we 
refrain from positing any such conclusion. From the preceding text, 
it is, however, beyond the shadow of a doubt that Hugh de Saint Cher 
sat at the feet of William of Auxerre. 

Since we cannot find the above-mentioned opinion of William in his 
Summa Aurea, it should prove helpful likewise in identifying some 
other works of his other than that summa. In this respect it forcibly 
reminds us of the long-possessed quotations bearing the name of Alexan- 
der of Hales, and likewise not to be found in his Summa. 


The following text is likewise important: 

Paris Nat. Lat. 3075, f. 1171; Vat. Lat. 1174, f. 78r; Vat. Lat. 1098, f. 145r. 
. per modum emendae. 

Item, super Lev. (Text corrupt) 

Dicit Magister Guillelmus de Autissiodorensis quod Christus manducavit 
seipsum sacramentaliter tantum, et non spiritualiter, quia numquam magis 
vil minus fuit unitus sibi vel Ecclesiae uno tempore quam alio. Sua tamen 
manducatione sacramentali insinuavit nobis spiritualem nostram manducativ- 
nem, et ita non manducavit se sibi spiritualiter sed nobis, i.e. ad ostensionem 
nostram. 

(Dicit . . . nostrvam is inserted on the margin in both of the Vatican mss. 
but in the same hand as the body of the text; in the Paris ms. it appears in 
the body of the text. There is not the slightest reason to doubt, however, the 
authenticity of the ,,Dicit Guillelmus de Aut.‘‘) 


The treatment given this question in the Summa Aurea of William of 
Auxerre is not precisely in the same vein as that afforded in our excerpt 
(ci. Summa Aurea, ed. Paris, f. 259). Whatever else may evidence itself 


# With reference to the different spellings of the Latin rendition of the 
name of William of Auxerre presented by the manuscripts, the recently- 
published Addenda et emendanda ad Francisci Ehrle Historiae Bibliothecae 
Romanorum Avenionensis Tom. I (Collegit Augustus Pelzer; In Bibliotheca 
Vaticana, MCMXLVII), p. 7, n. 73, p. 47, 0. 61, p. 48, 2. 95, Pp. 49, N. 132, 
should be consulted. We may likewise consult C. Ottaviano, Guglielmo 
d@’ Auxerre (1231) La vita, le opere, il pensiero, (Rome, s. a.), Pp. 7—36 
passim, where several variants of the spelling “‘Altissiodorensis” recurs. 

5 It is not asserted here that the axiom is not valid, but simp!y that, on 
the face of the thing, it would require more than simply such an axiom to 
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from the present text, this much is certain, William of Auxerre was a 
magister when Hugh de Saint Cher was a sententiarius. And this has its 
importance to the burden of these pages since it falls in line perfectly 
and manifestedly with all that has been said. 


* a 
* 


It remains but to mention by way of conclusion that no attempt is 
made here to carry the above findings over into actual chronology. 
This is being done admirably for Alexander of Hales by V. Doucet and 
the editors of Alexander at Quaracchi, and for Guy d’Orchelles by 
D. Van den Eynde in his edition of the Summa de Sacramentis of that 
author, while R. M. Martineau, O. P. promises an edition of William 
of Auxerre which would naturally take up such a problem. The task 
of this article has simply been to locate definitively some fonts of Hugh, 
viz. William of Auxerre, Guy d’Orchelles, and Alexander of Hales.* 
From our investigations, the Commentary of Hugh has emerged, what- 
ever be its occasional keenness from the point of view of doctrinal 
intuition, a rather servile compilation. But, as more recent findings in 
this field would point out, such servility, though seldom seen in a 
prominent author to this extent, need not be any the more wondered 
at. 


Christ the King Seminary, KILIAN F. Lyncu, O. F. M.* 
St. Bonaveniure N. Y. 


establish a chronological fact securely. Such is all the more necessary here 
since we are sure that Hugh de Saint Cher wrote his Commentary prior to 
1234 since he quotes the Compilationes Antiquae and not the Decretales 
Gregovit IX, while the date of the demise of William of Auxerre seems 
wrapped in silence (Cf. Ottaviano, op. cit., ‘‘La vita,’”’ “‘Le opere’”’; D. Odon 
Lottin (Psychologie et Morale aux XIIe et XIIIe Siécles, T. III, Problémes 
de Morale II, p. 700 and the references quoted; P. Humberti Betti, O. F. M., 
“Notes au sujet de la littérature théologique sur les sacrements en général 
au début de la grande scolastique,’”» RTAM XVIII (1951), where a concise 
résumé of the essentials of problem presents itself. 

A. Landgraf has already in 1948 asserted that Hugh “‘zitiert Texte und 
auch den Namen Wilhelms” in the first book. (Cf. Einfithrung in die Ge- 
oa der theologischen Literatur dey Friihscholastik (Pustet, Regensburg, 
1948), p. 130. 

$ ke te the literary parenthood of Stephen Langton as far as Hugh de 
Saint Cher is concerned, the study of D. Van den Eynde, ‘‘ Stephen Langton 
and Hugh of St. Cher on the Causality of the Sacraments” in Franciscan 
Studies, St. Bonaventura University Commemorative Volume, XI (1951), 
{141]—[155] is very enlightening. 

The recent article of Louis Antl, ‘‘An Introduction to the Quaestiones 
Theologicae of Stephen Langton’’ (Franciscan Studies, XII [1952], 151—175) 
deals likewise with the literary influence of Stephen, and gives us the last 
word on his activity. 

* Our gratitude is due to P. Gedeone Gal, O.F.M., Quaracchi, to whose 
kindness we owe the readings of the Todi Ms. of Alexander of Hales. 





DUNS SCOTUS ON THE WILL* 


(I made them)... 
... authors to themselves in all, 
Both what they judge and what they choose; for so 
I formed them free, and free they must remain 
Till they enthrall themselves. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, III 122—25 


F” Duns Scotus, the will has no example or analogue in the rest of 
nature. He takes it to be an elementary, simple self-activity, not 
derivable from anything else, and distinct from every sort of activity 
that is not the will. Its distinctive characteristic is its complete freedom 
with respect to action of opposite kinds. Since it is unique, it is not 
capable of being defined; but anyone can obtain an immediate awareness 
of the will as free. “Whoever makes an act of will experiences in him- 
self that he can also not will.” ““Anyone can experience this in himself: 
when someone else presents to him something as good and even shows 
it as a good to be considered and willed, he can turn away from it and 
refuse to elicit any act of will towards it.’’* That such extreme contin- 
gency, taken as an example of contingency in general, is underivable 
from any prior principles can be shown by the following argument: 
Inference is possible from the less perfect, i. e., the contingent, to the 
more perfect, i. e., the necessary, but the reverse is not possible. 
“Therefore, it cannot be shown by means of some prior and distinct 
middle term, that being is necessary or contingent, nor could that part 
of the disjunction that is contingent be demonstrated, given that 
something is necessary. Thus, the statement ‘Something is contingent’, 
appears primarily true and not deductively demonstrable (demon- 
strabilis propter quid).”’ Scotus concludes at this point with a para- 
phrase of Avicenna’s mild witticism: “‘So, those who deny ‘something 
* A paper read before the Southern Society for Philosophy of Religion, 
Tallahassee, Florida, 5 March 1953. 
1 Q. in Met. IX, q. 15, n. 15. Experitur enim qui vult se posse non velle. 
2 Op. Ox. IV, d. 45, q. 10, n. 10. Hoc potest quilibet experiri in se ipso: 
cum quis offert sibi aliquod bonum, et etiam ostendit bonum ut bonum 


considerandum et volendum, potest se ab hoc avertere, et nullum actum 
voluntatis circa hoc elicere. 
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is contingent’ ought to be exposed to be tormented, until they admit 
that it is possible not to be tortured.’’* “‘The will in the act of willing 
is an immediate datum ... to demand proof (in this connection) is the 
mark of an ill-educated man.’ 


Though the passages on contingency just quoted are concerned with 
contingent being as such, they obvioulsy provide the basis for his 
appeal to experience in any attempt to examine the nature of the will. 
Indeed, a chief emphasis in his whole philosophic exposition is on what 
is or can be experienced. 


Let us now proceed to characterize the free will. In the Opus Oxo- 
niense I, dist. 39, article 3, Duns Scotus says that the freedom of our 
will consists of three things: First, the will is free in regard to contrary 
acts; it can will or refrain from willing the same objective. Second, 
the will is free in regard to contrary objects; it can tend towards oppo- 
site objects. Third, the will is free in regard to contrary effects; it can 
choose among opposite objectives, and to be able to choose thus is to 
be able to produce opposite effects. Freedom of will as such is found 
particularly in the second feature. If this second point is considered, we 
can see that the will can exercise successively two contrary acts. Can 
it also be true that it has this potentiality towards contrary acts simul- 
taneously ? Suppose further that, in this single instant, it exercises a 
particular volition. To all appearances, its freedom of choice would be 
exhausted in this single act, so that one could say that the act would 
fill its whole existence. However, this single volition would not be a 
necessitated one, and here is the proof. If the will necessarily exercised 
this volition and since it would be a cause only in the single instant of 
its exercise, then the will would be simply a necessary cause; nor is it 
a contingent cause merely because it pre-existed at a previous instant 
when it might operate or not. Now whenever a being of any duration 
exists, it is either contingent or necessary; in the same way, in the 
present instant in which it acts, the cause exercises its act contingently 
or necessarily. But according to our hypothesis concerning the will it 
acts contingently, not necessarily. A will is thus potentially able to 
will the contrary of that which it wills; it is capable of causing the 
contrary of what it causes at the moment in which it actually wills. 
Certainly it cannot will or cause contraries simultaneously; but, at 
the very moment that it wills or causes one thing, it could equally well 


% Both passages are from Op. Ox. I, d. 39, q. un, a. 3. 
* Op. Ox. I, d. 8, q. 5, n. : r 
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will the contrary. A decision of the will never takes away its potentiality 
to act in the opposite way. 


From these psychological considerations follows the mode of expressing 
the contingency of the will in respect to contrary acts. Scotus says that, 
in the sense of composition, the statement “the will, in willing A, simul- 
taneously does not will A” is obviously false. But in the sense of “di- 
vision”, the statement “the will wills A and is simultaneously capable 
of not willing A’’ is true. In the sense of composition, there is only one 
categorical proposition: “the will, while willing A, does not will A”, 
and this is false. In the sense of division, there are two propositions, 
categorically asserting two different predicates of the will: “the will 
wills A,” and “‘the will, in the same instant is capable of not willing A.” 


This possibly tedious repetition that the will is contingent leads us 
to a sharper insight into the character of the will. Mutability as coming 
to be and passing away is an imperfection. But contingency in the 
sense of not being tied to one prospect is a perfection.5 Mutability implies 
a deficiency in being. Contingency is an immutable characteristic, that 
is, the will’s ever present potentiality for choosing among a number 
of different courses. As a matter of fact, a larger prospect of choices 
confronts the enlightened person than the ignorant. ‘‘Fulness, actuality, 
determination, achievement, accomplishment, power and greatness, 
knowledge and stability,” says Yves Simon,* “produce or increase 
liberty in societies and individuals as well. A society enjoying a supremely 
high degree of enlightenment would, all other things being equal, enjoy 
much more choice than ignorant societies, and have choice among many 
more possibilities.” 


Reflection on this contingent characteristic of the will reveals a 
further discrimination of its nature. A distinction can be drawn, says 
Scotus, between two kinds of necessity, that already called immu- 
tability and that called inevitability. An act that occurs inevitably 
does so because of compulsion, because the act cannot be otherwise. 
The immutability of will consists as it were, in a strong resolution that 
| does not, however, deprive the will of the potentiality to do the con- 
contrary. In God, presumably, this resolution is from eternity. Thus 
| “although He willed from eternity that A should exist, yet He could 
have willed the contrary, namely, that A should not exist. But, once 

5 Christopher Devlin, The Psychology of Duns Scotus, Aquinas Paper 


No. 15, (Oxford, 1950) 6. 
§ Yves Simon, Philosophy of Democratic Government, (Chicago, 1951) 33- 
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the resolution is made that A exist, He cannot will the contrary, for 
this would argue that His will is mutable.” This exposition is, of course, 
to be taken as a logical diagram, not as a temporal description. Later 
Scotus offers a curious illustration: If a man throws himself voluntarily 
over a precipice, and while falling continues to will that he fall, he does 
indeed fall by the force of gravity, but yet freely wills that to be case.’ 
Like so many illustrations, this is not a happy one. The man’s will and 
the force of gravity coincide in aim, but only the force gravity has any 
effect. From the moment of his leap, his will is futile. The example does, 
however, show that the will’s choice is something other than natural 
necessity. Scotus might have shown the compatibility of freedom and 
immutability in another way as Kant did; and I wish he had. “In the 
case of a free being, an action can be necessary — and necessary in the 
highest possible degree —- and yet it need not conflict with freedom. 
An honest man (a perfectly and habitually honest man) cannot tell a 
lie, but he refrains of his own free will from doing telling lies.’’* In any 
case, the account given by Scotus shows that contingency of the will 
and immutability are compatible, indeed even involved in each other 
since free will is plainly evidenced in a firm and unchangeableresolution, 
that yet reserves the potentiality of resolving otherwise. Briefly stated, 
no freedom is lost by making a decision. This view can be applied with 
terrifying consequences to the resolute sinner. His ultimate anguish 
must be the more increased in proportion as he understands that his 
decisions to pursue evil have confirmed him in the ways of sin. He 
knows that he still retains the freedom to do otherwise, but it is now 
too late to escape from his self-created predicament. 


The assertion of complete contingency of the will can be reinforced 
by contrasting it with the operation of the intellect. Duns Scotus does 
not differ, in this particular, from his fellow scholastic philosophers. 
The intellect is bound necessarily to conform to truth. It determines 
truth by action in accordance with the laws of thought, and by reflec- 
tion on the conformity between itself and the thing. This conformity 
usually takes the form of correspondence between the proposition 
conceived by the intellect and the thing. It is also bound to assent to 
necessitated inferences. But as already, the will is indeterminate in 
respect to different possible acts. He says also that ‘‘the intellect assents 
to a given truth according to the evidence present... It is not in the 


7 Quaest. Quodl. XVI, n. 10 and 17. 
® Kant, Lectures on Ethics, Eng. tr. by Louis Infield, (London, 1930) 28. 
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power of the intellect to assent to a greater or less extent but only in 
proportion to the evidence moving the intellect. It is, however, in the 
power of the will firmly to adopt or to reject a good.”’® It can also reject 
or consent freely to every good, and this as freely to a lesser good as to 
a greater good. Even in the presence of intellectually recognized good- 
ness, for example, beatitude, the will can reject it or suspend judgment.?° 

Moreover, we experience in ourselves acts of will and of intellect as 
simultaneous but distinct operations. I will, only while knowing myself 
to will; I know only while willing myself to know. The two operations 
are, so to speak, formally distinct from the self though not having 
really distinct sources, for it is always the whole self that wills or thinks. 
It may be asked: Why is the intellect necessarily determined and the 
will free simply and absolutely? There is no reason; it is simply the 
nature of the will.1 

It is impossible for the intellect to act contingently, whereas the 
will always acts contingently. Thus, for example, if the intellect should 
assent to a proposition that a certain thing will be, — a proposition 
supported, say, by demonstrative reasons — and should at the sam- 
time assent to a proposition that the same thing will not be — a pro- 
position supported, say, by sophistical reasons, it would affirm contra- 
dictory propositions. But this is impossible.’ Let this suffice as a correct 
description of the will as set forth by the Subtle Doctor. 

The motivation of the will is the next matter to be considered. The 
question is: What influence have the object and the intellectual grasp 
of the object on the action of the will? A “‘modern doctor” claims that 
the initiating cause is the “‘phantasm,” the sensibly apprehended likeness; 
an “older doctor” claims it is the object intellectually apprehended. 
Both agree that something other than the will is its effective cause.™ 
Consider, however, a single illustration, taken from St. Augustine’s 
City of God XII, 6, somewhat abridged and purged. If two men are 
equally affected and tempted by one and the same feminine beauty, 
why does one succumb and the other resist ?1* Is the same object the 
cause of the opposite acts of will? Much more discussion follows de- 
signed to refute the views of all those who hold that the will has causes 

® Op. Ox. I, d.1, q. 1, n. 

1 This seems to be in seek the sense of Op. Ox. 1, d. 1, q. 4, N. 13—15.- 

11 “Si ergo differentiae hujus quaeritur causa . . dici potest hujus nullus 
est causa... nulla est alia causa nisi quia est voluntas.” Qu. in Met. q. 15. 

12 Op. Ox. II, d. 25, q. un, n. 22. 


13 Op. Ox. II, d. 25, q. un, n. 4—6. 
14 Op. Ox. II, d. 25, q. un, n. 2. 
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external to itself. But no novel arguments are produced. The refutation 
hinges chiefly on the prior exposition that the will is contingent. “I 
say, therefore, that nothing other than the will is the total cause of a 
volition in a (given) act of will. One reason, previously stated, is that some- 
thing happens among things contingently. By contingently happening, I 
mean that the event does not occur inevitably. Otherwise, if everything 
should happen inevitably, it would not be possible to consider and 
take counsel together.” 


After rejecting the views that either the object or the sensibly appre- 
hended “‘phantasm” can be the cause of an act of will, he admits “that 
the sensibly or conceptually apprehended object is required to the 
extent that either of them acts as a necessary condition [sine qua non] 
of an act of will.”** This means that the object is never an effective or 
initiating cause, but solely a condition for the will’s act. An act of will, 
say, a decision obviously cannot occur without some object confronting 
the intellect and the volition. We cannot will something unknown, 
[ignota velle non possumus], or nihil est volitum nisi praecognitum, as 
he says in more than one place.1? Scotus relentlessly pursues the various 
opinions which hold the act of will to be a real effect of some cause. 
The argument follows every change and shade of opinion, every twist 


and turn meaning with unremitting vigor, as though the author were 
abandoned to the joy of the hunt, to the despair of his pupils who must 
have thought to themselves, as does the present reader, “For God’s 
sake, come to an end.” He does so in the conclusion already, “I say, 
therefore, that nothing other than the will is the total cause of a volition 
in a [given] act of will.” 


But the man is still not satisfied. The Magnae Additiones are reports 
of his lectures made by his pupil, William of Alnwick, probably at some 
time after Scotus’ abrupt departure from the University of Paris in 
1303.2° Though the evidence is not definitive, he may have returned 
to Oxford for about a year. His doctrine is here developed through 4 
polemic against Henry of Ghent, whose position is apparently that of 
extreme voluntarism. Henry had claimed that the object was not 
active at all in the operation of the will; the will, indeed, removes any 
obstacle to its free activity by ordering the intellect to cognize or con- 

15 Ibid. n. 22. 

16 Ibid. n. 19. 

17 Op. Ox. I, d. 1, q. 1, n. 23; and III, d. 33, q. 1, n. 6. 


18 Carolus Balié, Les Commentaires de Jean Duns Scot, (Louvain, 1927). 
264—301. 
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sider an object other than the one presently confronting it. “This 
opinion, I [William of Alnwick] say, Duns Scotus refuted many times 
at Oxford.’’!* Contrary to Henry’s opinion, the intellect and the object 
must exercise some influence on the volition, even when the act of will 
removes from intellectual or sensible consideration one object so that 
the will is prevented from act and remains, as it were, suspended. 
There must be some cause or reason preventing the action of the will 
towards the object; but a preventing cause is still a kind of cause. 
The situation may be illustrated by a wooden beam supporting a weight, 
thus preventing the weight from falling. The intellect and the object 
must, in like manner, cooperate with the act of will.2° The question 
now is: 


“How do these partial causes concur in the act of will?... 
The soul as a power of knowing is a partical cause, in so far as it 
is active according to its nature, just as the will as a partical cause 
is active according to its nature. The total cause of the act of will 
consists of the power of the will, the intellect as a faculty of know- 
ing, and the actual knowing of an object conceptually or actually 
present. Although all these concur in causing an act of will, yet 
the act of will is freely produced, because it lies in the power of will to 
act or not to act. When it acts, the other partial causes necessarily 
act along with it; if it does not act, the other partial causes are 
not active. For, although no one of these partial causes can come 
into effect unless the other partial causes naturally cooperate, 
nevertheless the will makes use (italics mine) of the other causes 
so that the effect results. Yet it remains in the power of the will 
to use or not to use these partial causes; hence the will acts freely; 
just as I see freely because I can use the visual power whenever I 
wish. Whenever the free cause is inactive even while the other 
cause is active, so that the total cause is ineffective, then the whole 
action is free.*? 


This interesting passage from the Magnae Additiones shows how the 
intellect and the object, while cooperating in the total act of will, are 
always subordinate to the power of will itself. The intellect may operate 
according to its nature in conceiving, judging, comparing and deliberat- 
ing. In fact the will could not move unless a situation confronted the 

19 Tbid., 277. 


20 Ibid., 278—9. 
21 Tbid., 282—3. 
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person and is apprehended by him. But, when all is said, the will uses 
these other partial causes when it makes a choice or decision, and is 
always free to act or refrain from acting. 

Moreover, the will can exert an influence on the intellect in certain 
circumstances. The intellect can have a clear and distinct apprehension 
of a given object, and, at the same time, whenever it does not wish that 
thing or find satisfaction in the matter apprehended by the intellect 
[voluntate nolente aliam intellectionem et non complacente in ea], can 
direct the intellect from that object, and direct it towards the other 
matters. However, the first act of the intellect, as for example when 
we wake from sleep, is absolutely beyond the will’s control.?* 

The three factors of a voluntary act are the will, the intellect and 
the object, cooperating in the manner shown above; one of these, the 
object, requires further consideration. One condition of the object, at 
least, when the act is to be judged morally — and this situation we 
cannot at present examine in detail —, is that it be suitable.* 


Something is aptitudinally or actually suitable. The aptitudi- 
nally suitable is that which is suitable from the nature of the thing 
itself (as food is suitable for eating); such suitability is actual in 
every case where it is not in the power of a being to make it actually 
suitable or unsuitable. Thus, whatever is suitable aptitudinally 
for the natural or sensitive appetites is also actually suitable for 
them, if they have no defect. But it lies in the power of the will 
that something be actually suitable or not; for nothing is ac- 
tually suitable to it unless the will finds it actually satisfactory 
[nist quod actu placet).*4 


The last sentence is obscure. It appears to mean that the free choice 
of the will makes an object actually suitable. If so, does the actual 
suitability of an object mean merely the fact that the will chooses this 
object and not another? But, in that case, why speak of an aptitudinal 
suitability apparently resident in the object prior to choice? I have 
the impression that Scotus is trying to make intelligible how the will 
chooses as it does in a given case and yet remains free. This is the critical 


22 Op. Ox. II, d. 42, q. 4, n. 10 and 15. It should be noted that Scotus 
speaks of the same power of the will in so far as it can turn the attention of 
the mind on some object other than the first, thus preventing the intellect 
from considering an end that ought to be adopted. (Op. Ox. II, d. 36, n. 8.) 
To examine this situation would lead us to a consideration of Duns Scotus’ 
moral philosophy, a matter beyond the scope of this paper. 


23 Op. Ox. II, d. 40, q. un., n. 3. 
24 Op. Ox. I, d.1, q. 4, N. 21. 
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point in any attempt to show, by the description presented by Scotus 
up to this point, that the will is free and yet has a reason for its action. 
The Subtle Doctor was much concerned to keep the will untainted by 
any degree of physical or psychological compulsion. This, no doubt, 
induced him to spend page after page in examining every twist and 
turn of his adversaries’ arguments. But, at the end, we are still con- 
fronted with the awkward question: What is the reason for an action ? 
If no reason can be given, the act of will becomes an unintelligible 
mystery. If, on the other hand, the will has some kind of cause initiat- 
ing its action, it is no longer free, the position which Scotus has rejected 
time and again. 

In the last sentence of the paragraph quoted above, he seems to say 
that recognition of the suitability of an object does not impel the will 
to adopt it as an actual end. This is, no doubt, true. I may recognize 
it as suitable or fitting to buy a life insurance policy, but through in- 
dolence, lack of funds, or even a curious kind of indifference, I may not 
do so. Why, then, do I act when I do act ? One passage from the Magnae 
Additiones that throws some light on the question proceeds as follows: 


A good as something externally found does not move the will 
except in so far as it is an end; internally it moves the will effecti- 
vely. Not every object is immediately an end for the will, but only 
that object which possesses what the will wills, and for the sake 
of which it wills that object. Then, when these two moments occur 
simultaneously, the object moves the will. In so far as it is what 
the will wills, it moves the will effectively. In so far as it is that 
for the sake of which the will wills, it moves the will “metaphori- 
cally.’’25 


This confusing passage seems to mean that the object as such does 
not move the will. This much is consistent with the preceding discussion 
of the object and the intellect as only partial causes of the action, 
concuring with the free act of the will itself. But the object, as an end, 
appears to have acquired a quality not originally in the object. “Finis 
est qui accidit objecto,” he says in the Prologue to the Opus Oxoniense; 
and again ‘“The end is not a cause except in so far as it, being loved and 
desired, moves the efficient cause (will) to that which is to be effected.”** 
According to these statements and the preceding paragraph, the object 
taken as an end must possess a characteristic that the will wills, a charac- 


*5 Carolus Bali¢, J. c., 285. 
26 Op. Ox. Prol. 4. 
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teristic that the object obtains from the willing subject, possibly someth- 
ing conferred by the will on the subject. This interpretation of Scotus’ 
meaning seems the only way to make his whole exposition of the will’s 
complete freedom consistent. The will apparently makes an object an 
end through its free activity. But surely, there must be some “ground” 
in the object whereby it can be made an end, some “ratio” in it enticing 
the will to make an end, some reason that inclines but does not necessi- 
tate.?? 


Let us examine the situation somewhat further. What is aptitudinally 
suitable evidently represents that towards which the natural appetite 
inclines. It is that which of its own nature perfects such aptitude. “A 
twofold appetite exists in the will, one natural, the other free. The 
natural appetite I call only the power of the will taken absolutely 
without anything superadded to it. As every nature has a natural 
inclination for its own perfection, so also an intellectual nature (e. g., 
the will) has a natural inclination for its perfection... We do not ex- 
perience within ourselves such an act, since it would be contradictory 
for the noblest capacity to be in us and yet hidden from us . . . It follows, 
therefore, that the natural appetite is no other than a certain inclination 
towards its own perfection; there is no more of an elicited act in (such 
a) will than in a stone. What then? I say that the inclination is for its 
own perfection, namely, the will’s, just as it is in other things not having 
a free will.’ 


But the free will is not confined to objects or goods that perfect it. 
It is without limitation in its election or rejection of objects. Hence it 
appears that, in a given case, an object aptitudinally suitable may be 
present, and may even be recognized as such by the intellect, but the 
will may still accept or reject it. If the will freely elects it, it confers on 
it an actual suitability, and thus makes it an “end.” 


One situation and perhaps the only situation that fulfils this require- 
ment is that in which love occurs. Love is an intense and passionate 
liking which is felt towards persons. It is not a friendship that presup- 


27 See in this connection the statement of Leibniz: ‘‘One is never altogether 
indifferent with an indifference of equipoise; one is always more inclined 
and consequently more determined on one side than another; but one is 
never necessitated to the choice that one makes.’’ G. W. Leibniz, Theodicy, 
any by E. M. Huggard, with an introduction by Austin Farrer, (London, 
1951) 203 

28 Op. Se. IV, d. 49, q. 10, n. 2—3. 
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poses a mutual regard,?* nor one that promotes the agent’s good or his 
pleasure, nor is it desire. In fact, we are unable to find any quality in 
the object of love which determines the love to arise. In such a case, 
the very act of loving, freely elicited, makes the person loved a good 
in itself. Now, I think that this is the view Scotus is presenting. He 
writes thus: ‘“Willing is twofold: one can be called the willing of friend- 
ship, the other the willing that is of desire... The will has a twofold 
act of loving, namely one for love of friendship, the other an act of 
desiring something for the object of love.’’*®, Again: “The act of will is 
distinguished into willing by reason of the love of desire [amore con- 
cupiscentiae| and willing by reason of love of friendship [amore ami- 
citiae}. The latter is to enjoy, that is, to cleave to some object for its 
own sake, not for the sake of the one who wills.’ This is, I believe, 
the love set forth in classic and definitive form by St. Paul in the 13th 
Chapter of his 1st Letter to the Corinthians, a love that “seeketh not 
its own,”’ a love consistently presented in the life and works of the 
Franciscan Order. 


What Scotus is apparently trying to do is to show at exactly what 
point the intellectual apprehension of the “object,” including the 
reasons inclining one towards its adoption, meet with the perfectly 
free decision of the will. The intellect and the object, apprehended as 
inclining, may be present, but the will may still refrain from acting 
or act towards some other object. Atter the will has chosen and initiated 
the action, or after the action is completed, a reason for its action may 
be advanced. Such will be one or more of the “‘inclining reasons.”” The 
object does not become an actual end until the will chooses it. The 
uncompromising opposition of Duns Scotus to any form of determinism 
leads to some such interpretation as this. There is, thus, no middle 
ground between absolute freedom of choice and determinism. 


Here we are obliged to leave the Subtle Doctor, for there is no answer 
to the final question: What is the “‘reason’”’ for the will’s act ? or, What 
are the conditions for the sake of which the free decision of the will can 
make the object an end? “A philosophical genius may some day arise 


29 This is the view of St. Thomas. Consider for example the following: 
“Nec benevolentia sufficit ad rationem amicitiae, sed requiritur quaedam 
mutua amatio.” S. Th. I, q. 23, a. 1. 

30 Op. Ox. II, d. 6, q. 2, n. 3 and 1.1, n. 2. 

31 Op. Ox. IV, d. 49, q. 4, 0. 2. 
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who will succeed in reconciling our natural thought about freedom and 
responsibility with acceptance of the law of causality; but I must admit 
that no existing discussion seems to be very successful in doing so.”’** 


- irae J. R. CRESSWELL 
West Virginia University 


32 W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, (Oxford, 1939) 251. 





JONAH AND ZACHARIAH 
ON THE SISTINE CEILING 


An attempt at a new interpretation of Michelangelo’s work 
in the Sistine Chapel 
I our paper “Nicholas of Lyra and Michelangelo’s Ancestors of 

Christ’’! we tried to demonstrate that any interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the fresco series generally called the ‘Ancestors of Christ” below 
the Sistine ceiling must be based upon the explanations of their names 
by Nicholas of Lyra, the famous Franciscan commentator of the Holy 
Scriptures, whose Postillae Perpetuae in Universam Sanctam Scrip- 
turam were the most widely read Biblical commentary in the days of 
Michelangelo, and were printed during his lifetime in more editions 
than any other book save the Holy Scriptures themselves.* We closed 
our discussion with the remark that the meaning of the whole decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel had been changed when the old paintings on the 
wall behind the altar were replaced by Michelangelo’s Last Judgment. 
It is one of the aims of this paper to correct this opinion which we now 
consider erroneous. A further aim is to show that the influence of Nicho- 
las of Lyra’s writings can be detected not only in the representations 
of the ancestors, but almost everywhere on the ceiling, and, finally, we 
aim to arrive at an interpretation of the whole composition which will 
do justice to all its details. 

The decoration consists of: the imposing figures of seven prophets 
and five sibyls, the tablets with their names held by youthful bearers; 
the central stories of the creation of the world and of man, and of the 
history of Noah; the four stories painted in the corner-spandrels; the 
medallion-stories; the series of frescoes depicting the ancestors of the 
Lord; the famous nudes, the bronze nudes, and the little children- 
caryatids, All these are incorporated into the architectonic design. We 
hold the theory that the prophets are represented as referring to the 


1 Franciscan Studies (September, 1944) pp. 223 ff. 

2 Since the numerous editions are based upon different manuscripts, 
there are oftentimes more or less slight textual differences between them. 
Sometimes certain interpretations or commentaries are brought in in full 
here, and shortened or even omitted there. For the purposes of this paper 
the following editions were used: Froben & Petri, Basel, 1498, and Francis- 
cus Renner, Venice, 1482—3. Since the pages in both editions are not 
numbered, the references are made to those passages which accompany 
the biblical text mirrored in the paintings. This procedure is followed, 
unless the interpretation quoted or referred is brought in in connection 
with another passage in the Scriptures. Then, a special remark is added. 
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coming and the ultimate triumph of Christ, whereas the sibyls* prophesy 
the Virgin personifying the Church. Besides, both refer, in the wording 
of their prophecies, to the neighbouring representations as well. The 


* As Tolnay (The Sistine Ceiling, 1945, p. 153) rightly remarks, the 
sibyls were never considered to be of the same rank as the prophets, and 
were endowed only with a limited power of prophecy. Nevertheless, there 
is almost no prophecy to be found in the writing of the prophets which 
was not here and there also ascribed to one or another of the sibyls. Thus, 
if we take into consideration all the available sources, every sibyl prophesied 
almost everything reported in the New Testament. The Delphica, for in- 
stance, is credited with prophecies of the birth of the Savior, the Incarnation 
of the Divine Word, the life and the miracles wrought by Christ, His betrayal, 
imprisonment, the Passion, His death on the Cross, His resurrection and 
ascension, the pouring ov< of the Holy Spirit, etc. We share the opinion 
of Borinski (Die Rdtsel Michelangelos, 1908) and Tolnay (see above) that 
Michelangelo took his five sibyls from I.actantius. It is not necessary to 
assume, as Borinski does, that Michelangelo learned of Lactantius through 
the mediation of some contemporaneous humanist. He could have learned 
of him through Nicholas of Lyra, who, in various places, refers to him just 
as he does to other Fathers of the Church or other ancient writers and 
commentators such as Hrabanus etc. Yet, Michelangelo moved in the 
circle of the leading theologians of his time closely connected with the Pa: 
court of Julius Ii, among men like Vigerio, Egidio di Viterbo, Paolo Cortese, 
and many others. To these people Lactantius was a well-known author, 
inasmuch as he was quoted extensively, even in connection with the sibyls, 
by the certainly well-known St. Augustine. We also share Tolnay’s opi- 
nion, that Michelangelo cared neither for the Pree booklet of Barbicri 
nor for the mystery plays, upon which Male et placed so much emphasis. 
These productions were intended for the people and not for Michelangelo 
or the theologians of the Vatican. We cling to the opinion that the role of 
the sibyls on Michelangelo’s ceiling was to prophecy the Virgin, as they did 
in the following prophecies ascribed to them: 

Lybica: ...tenebit illum in gremio Virgo Dominum gentium 

Persica: Gremium Virginis erit salus gentium 

Cumaea: In diebus illis exsurget mulier de stirpe deorum, nomine Maria 

Erythraea: Cerno Dei matrem, qui se dimisit ab alto ultima felices referent 
cum tempure soboles . 

Delphica: Qui Virginea conceptus ab alvo prodidit haec . 

We should like to add here that quotations from old ‘texts, es 
from the Bible, will always be made as they were available for Miche mene 4 
that is in Latin. The various translations of these texts in modern languages 
are based either on the Hebrew, Aramean, or Greek originals, thus neces- 
sarily differing from the texts known to Michelangelo, or they may be based 
upon the Vulgata text. In this case, they not only share the weaknesses of 
all translations (traduzione — tradizione), but, especially in the case of the 
Scriptures, incorporate in their wording interpretative meanings of the 
translators. In particular, the Luther Bible is remarkable for this. There- 
fore, their use can easily lead to wrong conclusions and they are not ser- 
viceable for analyses of medieval or renaissance creations within the Catho- 
lic orbit. Gianotti’s report that Michelangelo complained about his not 
having learned Latin must not be understood that he was not able to read 
Latin texts. At that time, a man who had learned Latin, could express 
himself and write in that language, and often excel in Latin prose or even 
poetry; but every educated Italian, then as well as today, even if he had 
never really studied Latin, was and is able to understand Latin texts with 
very little help. This is different, of course, with people whose mother tongue 
is germanic or slavonic. 
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large central paintings seem intended to be prophetic visions.‘ They 
should be explained as related in their literal sense in the Scriptures, 
as also in their hidden symbolic meaning. The same is true of the other 
stories narrated in the spandrels and the medallions. There seems 
always to be some mental connection between the figures of the prophets 
and sibyls and the neighbouring stories; between these and the ancestor 
frescoes, however, any such relation does not exist, although, in certain 
cases, accidental connections are discernible. Otherwise, the connection 
between the ancestor frescoes and the other representations refers to 
their whole theological and philosophical content. The naked youths 
have as little to do with this content as have their colleagues in the 
background of the Doni Madonna with the Holy Family there depicted, 
although, in certain cases a mood is expressed which seems to correspond 
with the mood of the stories; the same happens in exceptional cases 
with the stone-colored little caryatids which form, as do also the bronze 
nudes,’ part of the painted architecture. 

The composition of the whole ceiling takes its issue from the figure 
of the prophet Jonah, and unfolds itself from the wall behind the altar 
to the entrance wall like a gigantic illustrated sheet to be read from top 
to bottom. It is not painted for the priest celebrating the Mass before 


the altar, but for the attending flock. He who enters the Chapel through 
the entrance door naturally fixes his gaze first upon the opposite fresco 
of the Last Judgment, and, raising his eyes, on the powerful figure of 
Jonah. From here his eyes move downward, until, high over his head, 
he faces the prophet Zachariah. There is no necessity for assuming that 


4 There were many theories evolved as to the character of the central 
representations: Grimm, Springer, Pastor compare them with tapestries 
hanging on the walls; Symonds assumes them to be scenes on earth seen 
through openings in the vault of heaven; Geymueller and Steinmann think 
similarly; Tolnay emphasizes that they represent visions of the prophets 
and sibyls. We think that Tolnay is right. It was not at all a novel thing 
to paint stories as visions of certain onlookers. In the fresco series of Piero 
dello Francesca at Arezzo, for example, as we tried to show in our paper 
on him (Franciscan Studies [March 1947] pp. 60 ff.), the character of the 
stories as visions of the onlooking prophet and evangelist is proven by the 
fact that the fresco of Adam’s Death, upon which the eyes of both of them 
are focussed, shows the succession of events in reversed historical order, 
such as befits a vision or remembrance of the past; all the other frescoes, 
conceived as visions of future events, show accordingly the correct historical 
order. 

5 Tolnay calls the bronze nudes ‘“‘Genii of the sphere of shadow and 
death”.We are inclined to accept this interpretation, but in a simpler form, 
viz. that they represent evil demons or devils. Two of them repeat the figure 
of the fireblower in . he fresco of Noah’s Sacrifice (cfr. this), many are seen 
from the back. If we: accept these as evil spirits, the nudes carrying the 
garlands might be accepted as good ones. 


11 Franciscan Studies 
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Michelangelo followed certain Neo-Platonic or Platonic ideas when 
arranging the succession of his pictures, as it is often suggested nowa- 
days. This is not even probable. The mental substratum of his work 
descends from the Holy Scriptures and their interpretation by himself 
and his theological advisers from the court of Julius II, based upon 
the writings of those old commentators who were at that time the more 
commonly known and most widely used, St. Jerome and Nicholas of 
Lyra. Both of these take ancient authors too into consideration, quoting 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilianus, Seneca, and others; this might explain 
some slight coloration from old philosophical ideas, which, at any rate, 
themselves constitute one of the sources of Christian doctrine. Besides, 
Michelangelo, in some instances, quoted formal ideas taken over from 
ancient monuments; also this brings naturally with it the acceptation 
of ancient ideas connected with such representations. A direct influence, 
however, of Pico, Ficino, or any other of the Neo-Platonists of that 
time is nowhere discernible on the ceiling. 

The paintings on the ceiling, as we see them, can be divided into 
three groups; those paintings which have for a center the stories of 
the creation of light, heaven, earth; those, which have for a center the 
creation of the first pair and the fall of man; and, finally, those which 
have for a center the stories relating the history of Noah. Each of these 
groups of central paintings adorning the dome of the vault consists 
of three or four representations, and while at least two of the larger 
paintings combine two stories in one picture, each of the smaller ones 
is confined to one. 

The clue to the understanding of the first group of representations 
seems to be given in the dominating figure of the prophet Jonah. He 
is depicted as a young man of Herculean body, his eyes fixed upon the 
apparition of God dividing light from darkness. His body turns force- 
fully around in order to enable him to look upwards, his arms are deflect- 
ed in the general direction of King Ahasuerus in the Haman fresco; 
his index fingers point in opposite directions, one forward and the 
other backward. Behind the prophet, we see the gourd, at his side the 
fish, over the head of the fish, the head of a woman, and over it the 
head of a genius holding up his hand making a sign with five fingers 
outstretched. Under this representation, originally, the Papal arms 
were depicted. 

Jonah prefigures Christ. His name, in the Latin translation columba, 
symbolizes Christ as well as the Holy Ghost. His salvation from the 
belly of the whale was generally interpreted as a prefiguration of the 
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Resurrection of Christ. Here, too, he prefigures Christ, Christ as judge of 
the world, separating the good from the evil ones, saving the first and 
condemning the others, as clearly shown by the gestures of his arms, 
hands, and fingers: Nam sicut fuit Jonas signum Niniveitis ita erit et 
Filius hominis generationi isti. Regina austri surget in judicio cum viris 
generationis hujus, et condemnabit illos; quia venit a finibus terrae audire 
sapientiam Salomonis, et ecce plus quam Salomon hic. Viri Ninivitae 
surgent in judicio cum generatione hac, et condemnabunt illam; quia 
poenitentiam egerunt ad praedicationem Jonae, et ecce plus quam Jonas 
hic (Luc. XI, 29—32; see also Matt., XII, 38— 42). 

The gourd and the whale are self-explanatory ; the head of the woman 
represents the Queen of Sheba; the genius recalls the prophet: Scio 
enim quia tu Deus 1) clemens et 2) misericors es, 3) patiens, et 4) multae 
miserationis, et 5) ignoscens super malitia (Jon. IV, 2). 

Thus, the representation of Jonah suggests a content which hardly 
differs from the content of the large fresco of the Last Judgment, 
executed by Michelangelo twenty-five years later. Thode,‘ already 
suspecting some close relationship between both representations, 
deliberated as to whether Michelangelo did not contemplate the execu- 
tion of a Last Judgment fresco at the time he painted his Jonah. Yet, 


this relationship appears to be even closer: the meaning of the Jonah 
equals the meaning of the later fresco, and the artist, by adding it to 
his former decoration, expanded only the same thought in a much 
more forceful manner. 


The other paintings included in the first group of the ceiling represen- 
tations carry the same message as Jonah; they all demonstrate division, 
the separation between light and darkness, heaven and earth, good 
and evil, the saved and the condemned. 


The large central pictures which, like the Noah stories, are not ar- 
ranged in strict historical sequence, tell the story of the creation as 
related in the first chapter of Genesis. The first demonstrates the 
separation of light and darkness: “Deus divisit lucem a tenebris” 
(Gen. I, 4); the second shows the separation of day and night through 
the creation of the two lights of the firmament, and the creation of 


6 Thode cee ge Kritische Studien, Bd.I, p. 352) Says: ,,Zum 
ersten Mal drangt sich die Frage auf, ob Michelangelo schon bei dem Ent- 
wurf seiner Deckenmalereien die Darstellung des Jiingsten Gerichtes an 
der Altarwand als Abschlu8 des gesamten Cyclus ins Auge gefaBt hatte? 
Auf die zitierten Verse des Matthaus und Lukas folgt unmittelbar die Er- 
wahnung des jiingsten Gerichts, bei dem die Nineiten aufbrechen werden 
um mitzuverdammen. Die Frage ist noch nicht zu beantworten.”’ 


1° 
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earth through the separation between the dry land and the waters: 
Fiant luminaria in firmamentum coeli, et dividant diem ac noctem (Gen. 
I, 14); Congregentur aquae quae sub coelo sunt in locum unum, et appareat 
arida (Gen. I, 9); the third shows the creation of heaven through the 
separation of the waters beneath and above the firmament: E?# fecit 
Deus firmamentum divisitque aquas quae erant sub firmamento, ab his 
quae evant super firmamentum (Gen. I, 7).? 


Jeremiah and young Lybica, Daniel and old Persica, flank the central 
compositions. Jeremiah is unmistakably characterized as the poet of the 
Lamentations, by his somber mood, the scroll on his side with the 
inscription Aleph, and the moaning women behind him. Daniel prophe- 
sies salvation, prefigured in his story of the three men in the fiery 
furnace and his own salvation from the lions’ den. Both are prophets 
of the division, the Last Judgment, and the unification of the kingdom 
under the Lord’s leadership. Jeremiah demonstrates division in the 
parable of the two baskets of figs, the good and bad, and promises 
salvation to those symbolized by the good figs (Jer. XXIV, 1—1rO0). 
Nicholas of Lyra states two names as examples of such good figs, Daniel, 
the other prophet allied with this group of paintings, and Mordecai, 
the hero of the corner-spandrel on Jeremiah’s side. Jeremiah foretells 
Christ as the judge of the world in XXIII, 5: Ecce dies veniunt, dicit 
Deus, et suscitabo David germen justum; et regnabit rex, et sapiens ertt, 


7 Nicholas of Lyra explains the larger light as the light of the doctrine 
of the Scriptures and the Doctors of the Church, the smaller light as the light 
of worldly knowledge. Both enlighten the earth, which is otherwise dark 
and a place of ignorance and sin. 

The second part of the picture shows the earth only hinted at by some 
plantlike forms. Nevertheless, we do not believe that only the creation of 
the plants was meant by the artist, but that this representation symbolizes 
the creation of everything connected with the earth before the creation of 
man, the earth itself, the plants, fishes, birds, and animals. 

The third fresco refers, most probably, to the second day of creation; the 
old commentators explain the waters above the firmament as the spiritual 
forces in contrast to the corporeal ones (Origen), as virtutes caelesies (The 
Venerable Bede), or the heavenly ge gr of the angels (St. Isidore). This 
interpretation was accepted by most of the later commentators. The waters 
under the firmament refer, then, to the inferior beings. Commonly, this 
fresco is named ‘‘God Blesses the World.’’ This name, however, finds no 
support at all in the wording of the Bible; the Scriptures speak only of the 
blessing of the fish and of the birds. This passage is open to the interpre- 
tation of the fish as symbolizing Christ and of the birds as hinting at the 
dove symbolizing the Holy Ghost. Yet, neither in Nicholas of Lyra nor in 
any other commentator consulted by me is such interpretation hinted at; 
there are only references made to the baptismal waters and the voices 
arising to heaven from prayer, interpretations which do not fit, in this 
place, to the explanation of the whole. For this reason we prefer the inter- 
pretation given above. 
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et faciet judicium et justitiam in terra, and in XXXIII, 15: “In diebus 
illis et in tempore illo germinare faciam David germen justitiae, et faciet 
judicium et justitiam in terra. The two figures behind him might sym- 
bolize lamenting Judah and Israel, or might refer to Jer. IX, 17: 
Contemplamint, et vocate lamentatrices. 

Daniel shows the division in II, 22, referring to light which is, in the 
interpretation of Nicholas, Christ, the light of doctrine and of knowledge 
(lux doctrinae et scientiae) as opposed to darkness; and again in his 
parable of the statue with feet half of iron and half of clay, which, in 
Nicholas’ interpretation, means the divided kingdom which will be 
united through Christ, the stone which destroys it and waxes great to 
become the mountain filling the whole earth (Dan. II, 33). 

The brazen serpent as well as King Ahasuerus in the corner-spandrels 
symbolize Christ; Esther symbolizes the Virgin, who pleads before the 
Lord for the judged and the Church ex gentibus, while Mordecai, who 
loves Esther like a daughter and becomes the representative of the 
King, symbolizes, again according to Nicholas of Lyra, the Pontifex 
Christi. Both frescoes again demonstrate separation, the division bet- 
ween the good and evil ones, between those bitten by fiery serpents 
and those saved by looking up to the brazen serpent, between Mordecai 
the exalted, and Haman the destroyed. 

The medallions are also in close connection with the idea of salvation 
and punishment. Abraham’s sacrifice refers to the sacrifice of the Lord 
and the ensuing salvation, Elia’s ascension to the salvation of the just. 
Absalom is shown suspensus inter caelum et terram (II. Sam. XVIII, 9), 
as is also Eliah. Nicholas of Lyra and before him St. Jerome in his 
commentary on Ezechiel VIII, 3, inform us that this position means 
elevation by the spirit on the way to heaven. Yet, it does not mean 
salvation. The elect, in our case Eliah, is helped by this elevation to 
reach heaven. Others become just here but remain susceptible to the 
infection of evil. And, in the case of Absalom, we see already Joab on 
horseback coming to pierce Absalom with the three darts (II. Sam, 
XVIII, 4), according to Nicholas of Lyra Superbia, Invidia, and Per- 
fidia, thus causing his fall in spite of David’s pleading, ‘Be gentle with 
my son Absalom’, which prefigures Christ’s compassion. The opposite, 
now painted-over medallion, must have had a meaning also corres- 
ponding in an opposite sense to the two medallions of salvation, perhaps 
alluding to carnal as opposed to the spiritual sacrifice. 

Finally, division is expressed in the two frescoes which once intro- 
duced the representations of the ancestors of the Lord. At Jonah’s 
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right side there were visible the blessed generations of the Patriarchs,* 
personifying in their names, as translated by Nicholas of Lyra, the 
very essence by which Christ lived in His ancestors. At the left side of 
Jonah, the generations were depicted which were not allowed to enter 
the promised land: Phares, translated by St. Jerome and Nicholas of 
Lyra with Divisio, and explained by the latter as follows: Christus 
qui separat oves ab hedis; Esrom, meaning sagitta vel arcus, and ex- 
plained as Christus qui penetrat corda auditorum; and finally Aram 
meaning electus vel excelsus, and explained as Christus excelsus supra 
omnium gentium Dominus. It is easy to detect here too the description 
of the Lord as judex gentium. 

The next group of the paintings on the Sistine ceiling consists of 
Ezechiel and the Cumaean sibyl, the stories of the creation of Adam, 
of Eve, of the Fall of man, and two medallions containing stories from 
the history ef Saul. 

Fittingly, Ezechiel, the son of man and the prophet of the building 
of the Church of the Lord (Ez. XL—XLIII), has his place within this 
group concerned with the beginnings of the history of man and the 
creation of Eve who symbolizes the Church.® Yet, Eve also symbolizes 
voluptuousness which leads one to succumb to the devil and, conse- 
quently, the Fall. The devil, Satan himself, appears for the first time 
within the row of the central histories as the old serpent, and so 
appears also for the first time the archangel, St. Michael, expelling the 
disobedient first parents from Paradise: Vae quae consuunt pulvillos, sub 
omni cubito manus, et faciunt cervicalia sub capite universae aetatis ad 
capiendas animas (Ez. XIII, 18). Satan enters the world of man, the 
divided kingdom is come: Gladius, gladius exacutus est et limatus (Ez. 
XXI, 9), where the sword means the devil, as Nicholas informs us. 
The devil has no place within the sanctuary itself, over the presby- 
terium; or, at least, with his appearance we leave the sanctuary; there- 
fore, the cancellata here divides the chapel between the presbyterium 
and the room for the laymen: Murus ... dividentem inter sanctuarium 
et vulgi locum (Ez. XLII, 20). There are two trees in the fresco of the 
fall of men, one green, the other bare and barren (Ez. XVII), which 
will return later in the fresco the Deluge. 


§ In Nicholas of Lyra’s translation of the names of the Patriarchs, which, 
in contrast to most other names, differs from the translation of St. Jerome 
and most of his followers, Abraham means Faith, Isaac Hope, Jacob Charity, 
and Judah Confession. See note 1. 

® The creation of Eve, as Nicholas of Lyra comments, prefigures the 
formation of the Church out of the side of Christ sleeping on the Cross. 
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Aufer cidarim, tolle coronam... (Ez. XXI, 26), the prophet cries; 
this refers to the fall of the bad and the rise of the good shepherd, and 
foretells the end of Satan’s might and the coming Kingdom of the 
Lord; yet, it refers also to the story of Saul who disobeyed God, to his 
humiliation before Samuel, and to his tragic end, as related in Sam. I, 
XXIV—XXVII. Although, in contrast to all the afore mentioned 
interpretations, Nicholas of Lyra does not in this case refer to these 
events of the history of Saul in his commentary on Ezechiel, it seems 
to me that this connection is obvious and explains the content of the 
two medallions within this group, which cannot represent, as it was 
assumed, the stories of David and Nathan, and the fall of Ahab’s house; 
these explanations find no support at all in the Scriptures, while the 
Saul-Samuel stories correspond almost exactly with the representations 
of the two medallions. 

The paintings of the third group of the ceiling frescoes form the most 
controversial part of the whole composition. The prophet Zachariah 
dominates this group. He is flanked by the corner-spandrels relating 
the stories of David’s victory over Goliath, and of Judith and Holo- 
fernes, and the two pairs, Joel-Delchica and Jesaiah-Erythraea. Four 
medallions depicting the death of Joram. the murder of Abner, the 
fall of the Baal statue, and possibly the death of Uriah complete the 
ensemble. Under Zachariah the Papal arms are depicted. 

We have already learned that on the opposite wall Jonah carries 
the message expressed later in extenso by the fresco of the Last Judg- 
ment. Vasari, in the second edition of his Vitae, reports that the Pope, 
Clement VII, wanted Michelangelo to paint the last judgment on the 
principal wall over the altar, and, on the opposite wall, over the main 
entrance, the story of St. Michael’s triumph over Satan.1¢ Furthermore, 
he furnishes the information that Michelangelo executed many sketches 
for this painting which were used later for the execution of a fresco in 
Sta. Trinita by a Sicilian painter who had served Michelangelo as a 
color grinder. Vasari describes this fresco, which has since perished, 

10 The fall of Satan refers to two occasions: The original expulsion which 
took place when light was separated from darkness, and the rebellious 
angel was expelled from heaven; and the second struggle as reported in 
St. John’s Revelation. In the fine arts, both events are oftentimes not 
clearly separated from each other. Vasari’s account of the planned fresco 
hints rather at a description of the first event, the fall of beautiful Lucifer, 
and not to the second, the fall and chaining of the ancient serpent. Neverthe- 
less, it is my belief that Michelangelo did not differentiate in this way either, 


and that his work wanted to show rather the fall of the serpent, which is 


closely connected with the events of the last day, and thus with the last 


judgment. 
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as an extraordinary fantasy, although badly executed. We have no 
reason to doubt this information with respect to all the details mentioned 
by Vasari. The fact that this wall was already connected with the legend 
of the archangel through the fresco of the Death of Moses, and that 
Salviati was commissioned later to paint here the story of St. Michaels’ 
struggle with Satan for the soul of Moses, adds further strength to the 
assumption of the truthfulness of Vasari’s report. As far as Michelangelo 
is concerned, there can be no doubt that the figure and legend of his 
holy namesake must have been of special interest to him. 

Since, on the other side of the Chapel, Jonah tells us the same message 
transmitted later through the Last Judgment fresco, the suspicion 
naturally arises that Zachariah might represent in a similar way the 
idea of the fall of the adversary, and, in connection with this, prophesy 
the triumph of Christ and Church and that of St. Michael and the 
resulting Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The rendition of Zachariah is very simple, quite in contrast to the 
complex representation of the impetuous and agitated Jonah. We see 
an old man, turning over the pages of a book. He seems thoughtful 
and serious, yet quiet and undisturbed. The message he looks for must 
certainly be serious, but, in the end, comforting. Behind him, there are 
two geniuses, one holding his arm around the neck of the other, both 
walking forward in seemingly perfect harmony. This too hints at a 
happy ending, as does also the fact that the little stone-colored caryatids 
are shown as dancing. 

Turning over the pages of Zachariah’s prophecies ourselves, we meet 
a man on a red horse in the first chapter (Zach. I, 6), and learn both 
from St. Jerome and Nicholas of Lyra, that this man represents Our 
Lord: Ecce vir, oriens nomen ejus, but also St. Michael. Parallels to 
St. John’s Revelation abound: The four chariots with red, black, 
white, and gray horses anticipating the apocalyptic riders, or the candle- 
stick with its seven candles, the two olive trees, etc. In the third chapter, 
vs. I, Satan makes his appearance. In III, 2, St. Michael, the voice of 
the Lord, exclaims: Increpet Dominus in te, Satan! et increpet Dominus 
in te, qui elegit Jerusalem! Numquid non iste torris est erutus de igne? 
Joshua the High Priest, who represents, according to both commen- 
tators, Christ Himself, changes His humble and filthy garments for 
the garments befitting His Majesty. The time comes when every man 
will call his neighbour under the vine and fig tree (Zach. III, ro). In 
II, r—4, the man with the measuring line is introduced, whom we met 
earlier in Ezechiel, there measuring the dimensions of the Church to 
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be erected, and whose business is here to measure the walls of the Holy 
City, the new Jerusalem. In VIII, 3, we read: Haec dicit Deus: Reversus 
sum ad Sion, et habitabo in medio Jerusalem; et vocabitur Jerusalem 
civitas veritatis, et mons Domini exercituum mons sanctificatus. Our 
commentators refer to the identical prophecy of neighbouring Jesaiah 
in II, 2—3, and to Hebr. XII, 22, where Paulus exclaims: Accessistis 
ad Sion montem, et civitatem Dei viventis, Jerusalem caelestem, et mul- 
torum millium angelorum frequentiam, et ecclesiam primitivorum, qui 
conscripti sunt in caelis. In XIV, 11, Zachariah adds: Et habitabunt in 
ea, et anathema non erit amplius, sed sedebit Jerusalem secura: St. Jerome 
and Nicholas, referring to anathema non erit, explain this by reference 
to Apoc. XX, asserting that Satan is now beaten and chained. In Zach. 
X, 6, we read: Et comfortabo domum Juda et domum Joseph salvabo; 
et convertam eos, qui miserebor corum,; et erunt sicut fuerant, which means, 
united again after the long period of the regnum divisum, as shown by 
the two geniuses behind the prophet. With XVI, 21, Zachariah closes 
his apocalyptic prophesies, saying in his last sentence: Non erit mercator 
ultra in domo Domini exercituum in die illo. As to this, we are informed 
by our commentators, that mercatores means semen Chanaan, the ilk 
of Cham, the devil, the Chanaanites, as originally written in the Hebrew 
Bible and taken over from there into the King James Version as well 
as the Luther Bible. Thus, the religious history of man as shown in the 
central representations finds its logical ending in Zachariah’s represen- 
tation. 

The two other prophetic voices, Jesaiah and Joel, chime in with 
Zachariah; besides, they refer in unmistakable utterances to the neigh- 
bouring scenes depicted on the dome of the ceiling and to the other 
representations within this group. Concurring with Zachariah, both 
sing of the appearance of Satan and his fall as well as of St. Michael’s 
triumph. Isaias in verses of incomparable solemnity and beauty sings: 
XIV, 12—15: 

Quomodo cecidisti de caelo, 
Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris ? 
Corrutsti in terram, 

Qui vulnerabas gentes; 

qut dicebas in corde tuo: 

In caelum conscendam, 
super astra Dei 

exaltabo solium meum; 
sedebo in monte testamenti, 
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in lateribus Aquilonis; 
ascendam super altitudinem nubium, 
similis ero Altissimo? 
Verumtamen ad infernum detraheris, 
in profundum laci. 
LXIII, 1, 2, 8, 9: 
Quis est iste, qui venit de Edom, 
tinctis vestibus de Bosra? 
Iste formosus in stola sua, 
gradiens in multitudine fortitudinis suae. 
Ego, qui loquor justitiam, 
Et propugnator sum ad salvandum. 
Quare ergo rubrum est indumentum tuum, 
et vestimenta tua sicut calcantium in torculari ? 


Et dixit: Vertumtamen populus meus est, 

filii non negantes; 

et factus est ejus salvator. 

In omni tribulatione eorum non est tribulatus, 

et angelus (Nic. of L.: St. Michael) facie ejus salvavit eos. 
In XXVII, 1, St. Michael’s victory over Satan is foretold: 

In die illa visitabit Dominus 

In gladio suo duro, et grandi, et forti (St. Michael) 

Super Leviathan, serpentem vectem (Satan) 

et super Leviathan, serpentem tortuosum (Belial) 

et occidet cetum qui in mari est. 
The same story, according to St. Jerome and Nicholas, is hinted at in 
XXXVII, 36: Egressus est autem angelus Domini et percussit in castris 
Assyriorum... et reversus est Sennacherib, rex Assyriorum.™ Isaias 
prophecies on the coming of the Heavenly Jerusalem are so numerous 
and well-known that it is hardly necessary to quote them. One of them 
is the following, LXV, 17: 

Ecce enim ego creo caelos novos, 

et terram novam; 

et non erunt in memoria priora, 

et non ascendent super cor. 


11 Nicholas of Lyra informs us that the Amysions must be understood as 
the devils and their prince and king as Satan. The angel repelling Sancherib 
and his army is St. Michael. 
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Sed gaudebitis et exsultabitis usque in sempiternum 

in his quae ego creo, 

quia ecce ego creo Jerusalem exsultationem 

et populum ejus gaudium. 
The genius speaking to the prophet utters something ominous; his 
hand is pointed in the direction of the Fall of man. The prophet listens, 
yet, the expressive attitude of his hand and the expression of his face show 
that, in thinking about this message, he already foresees that and how 
it will be turned to good. 

Joel, too, is a prophet lamenting the fate of those misguided by Satan, 
yet prophesying the end of Satan’s kingdom and the rise of the new 
and united Kingdom of God. He is represented as a strong old man 
reading a scroll; behind him there are two geniuses, one, in full light, 
adressing the other with outstretched arm and pointing finger; the 
other, in the shadow, casts his eyes downward. The devil is referred 
to in various verses, such as I, 6: Gens enim ascendit super terram meam, 
fortis et innumerabilis; dentes ejus ut dentes leonis; et molares ejus ut 
catuli leonis. The commentators remark: Cuius gentis dentes sunt sicut 
dentes leonis, de quo Petrus apostolus loquitur: Adversarius noster 
diabolus, quasi leo rugiens circuit quaerens quem devoret. Likewise, I, 
19, 20, refers to the adversary and quotes passages from Isaias XIV, 1 
and Luke X, 18: Satanam, quasi fulgur cadentem de coelo...; on this 
occasion, Satan’s fall is foretold in II, 20: Et eum qui ab Aquilone est 
procul faciam a vobis, et expellam eum in terram inviam et desertam... 
et ascendit foetor ejus, et ascendet putredo ejus, quia superbe egit. St. Mi- 
chael appears in III, 9, 13: Clamate hoc in gentibus, sanctificate bellum, 
suscitate robustos... which verses refer in St. Jerome’s tropological 
interpretation shared by Nicholas to those gui sub Antichristo adversum 
sanctos Domini pugnaturi (St. Michael) sunt. Finally, salvation and the 
Heavenly Jerusalem are prophesied in various verses, such as III, 17: 
Et scietis quia Dominus Deus vester, habitans in Sion monte sancto meo; 
et erit Jerusalem sancta, et alieni non transibunt per eam amplius. Another 
passage, which deserves interest, is II, 21, 27: Noli timere, terra; exulta, 
et laetare, quoniam magnificavit Dominus ut faceret... et scietis quia 
in medio Israel ego sum. This locus Dei is pictured by our commentators 
as a place, where God sits on His throne, surrounded by the choirs of 
the angels, the Cherubim, Seraphim, Potestates, Virtutes, Fortitudines, 
etc. Here we find also a reference to the prophet Michaeus in the III 
Book of Kings, chapter XXIII, in which Satan is shown as the adver- 
sary, ordered by God to bring about the fall of the house of Ahab re- 
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ferred to in two of the medallions of this group, the Death of Joram 
and the Fall of the Baal Statue. In the commentaries, also in this 
connection, there is reference to the story of Saul which is related in 
the medallions depicting Saul’s humiliation before Samuel, and the 
end of Saul, whose head was cut off and exhibited to the people. 

If we want to interpret the two geniuses behind Joel, they seem to 
refer to II, 32: Omnis qui invocaverit nomen Domini, salvus erit, quia 
in monte Sion et in Jerusalem erit salvatio. The shadowed genius, then, 
represents the doomed. 

The three large paintings on the dome of the vault are not arranged 
in strictly historical sequence. They represent Noah’s sacrifice, the 
Deluge, and the story of Noah’s derision. The central picture, the 
Deluge, differs from all the other representations in the central row of 
the ceiling in so far as it shows a vast composition consisting of single 
components the individual content of which cannot be directly deduced 
from the Biblical report in Genesis, or from the comments on this book 
by Nicholas of Lyra or by any other Biblical commentator known to 
us. We tried, therefore, to look for allusions to the described happenings 
in other parts of the Scriptures and the respective commentaries. 
Possibly we hit here and there upon shifting ground where we believed 
to have struck a rock; yet, it seems to me, that the following inter- 
pretation does justice to the picture as a whole as well as to the indi- 
vidual representations included in this magnificent whole. 

The picture of the deluge shows the waters rising to the tops of the 
mountains. In the background we see the ark floating quietly; the 
dove hovers over it; Noah stretches his arm out of a lateral window; 
various people try to save themselves by climbing onto the ark from 
the water and entering it through one of its windows with the help of 
a ladder; it seems that others try to prevent this, such as the figure 
with the hatchet, possibly one of Noah’s sons. Before the ark, in the 
very center of the composition, there is a boat trying to overtake the 
ark. It is filled with figures struggling among themselves. The fore- 
ground is filled by two large compositions. At the left, we see men and 
women with children climbing a mountain-top not yet covered by the 
flood—they are loaded with their belongings which they want to save; 
farther up, they carry other persons, grown-ups and children whom 
they want to protect. One woman with a child in her arms and another 
clinging to her leg recalls representations of Charity; an old woman 
with sagging breasts lies in the foreground; an ass enters the picture 
from the extreme left; a single figure tries to save himself by climbing a 
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bare tree. The opposite group consists of people gathered within a 
tentlike structure under a branch of a green tree on the top of another 
rock rising out of the waters.’* An old man and a woman strech out 
their arms toward the pathetic group of an aged man carrying the 
dead body of a drowned youth. 

Like the paintings showing the creation of the heavenly lights and 
the earth, and the Fall of man and the expulsion from Paradise, the 
Deluge painting also seems to incorporate not one but two stories. 

One of them, at the left, depicts people who try in vain to get salva- 
tion because they cannot give up their earthly belongings, their chattels, 
their families, their selves. The story is based upon Luc. XIV, 33, and 
26: Sic ergo omnis ex vobis, qui non renuntiat omnibus quae possidet, 
non potest meus esse discipulus, and Si quis venit ad me, et non odit patrem 
suum, et matrem, et uxorem, et filios, et fratres et sorores, adhuc autem 
et animam suam, non potest meus esse discipulus; the same idea is also 
expressed in Luc. XVIII, 22, and Matth. XIX, 21, 22. The group at 
the right demonstrates a parable based upon Matth. VII, 24—27: 
Omnis ergo qui audit verba mea haec et facit ea, assimilabitur viro sapienti, 
qui aedificavit domum suam super petram. Et descendit pluvia, et venerunt 
flumina, et flaverunt venti, et irruerunt in domum illam, et non cecidit: 
Fundata enim erat super petram. Et omnis qui audit verba haec, et non 
facit ea, similis erit viro stulto qui aedificavit domum suam super arenam: 
Et descendit pluvia, et venerunt flumina, et flaverunt venti et irruerunt 
in domum illam, et cecidit, et fuit ruina illius magna. St. Jerome remarks: 
Super hanc petram Dominus fundavit ecclesiam, ab hac petra apostolus 
Petrus sortitus est nomen, super hujuscemodi petram non invenientur 
serpentis vestigia (Prov. XXX); super arenam vero quae fluida est, et 
coagmentari non potest, nec in unam copulam redigi, omnis hereticorum 
sermo ad hoc aedificatur, ut corruat. Nicholas of Lyra explains petra 
as good will and good deeds leading one to abide by the evangelic law, 
while sand means the shifting ground provide by reliance upon the 
things of earth and upon self. The rock and the house or tent, upon 
which the fool relies, in Michelangelo’s picture, are such earthly things, 
they are shifting sand, as Proverbs. XXVII, 3, say: Grave est saxum, 
et onerosa arena, sed ira stulti utroque gravior. The group of the old man 
carrying the drowned youth seems to refer to Ps. CXIX, 155: Longe 
a peccatoribus salus, quia justificationes tuas non exquisierunt. Of the 


12 This green tree as well as a thunderbolt crashing against the tent are 
today almost totally destroyed, but to be seen on old graphic reproduc- 
tions. 
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green and bare trees Ezechiel XX, 47, remarks: Comburam in te omne 
lignum viride et omne lignum aridum. The ass, with her closed jaws, 
symbolizes the gentiles not yet enlightened by the doctrines of the 
Church, an interpretation which appears originally in St. Isidore’s 
commentary on Num. XXII. In the fresco of Noah’s Sacrifice we shall 
meet her once more; there, she will have acquired her voice. 

Nicholas of Lyra, speaking of people not fit for salvation, likes to 
exemplify them as Jews and Heathens who refuse to believe in Christ, 
heretics, and bad Christians or hypocrites. Might one not assume that 
the people gathered in the two groups of the foreground were Nicholas’ 
Jews and Heathens, the people in the boat the heretics, and the people 
trying to board the ark, the hypocrites? The following interpretation 
especially of the men in the boat would strongly support this assumption. 

The crowd in the boat trying vainly to overtake the ark, the symbol 
of the Church, would then be the representatives of the heretics. The 
heretics, however, according to both St. Jerome and Nicholas of Lyra, 
symbolize the devils. They are struggling among themselves, for omne 
regnum divisum contra se, desolabitur; et omnis civitas, vel domus divisa 
contra se, non stabit. Et si Satanas Satanam ejicit, adversus se divisus 
est. Thus, the hope and certainty rises: Quomodo ergo stabit regnum 
ejus? (Matt. XII, 25—26; see also Mc. III, 22—26, and Luc. XI, 15— 
18). And, notice that the figure of the man trying to climb into the boat 
from the water is identical with the figure of the fireblower in the fresco 
of the Sacrifice of Noah, representing Cham, and symbolizing the devil**. 
Twice we meet the same, or a very similar figure, among the dark and 
uncanny bronze nudes. 

Nicholas of Lyra speaks of the bad Christians or Hypocrites on 
various occasions; in connection with the ark, however, he refers to 
them when speaking of the raven sent out by Noah, which failed to 
return. 

Thus we see that Satan, as these interpretations show, represents one 
of the leitmotive on Michelangelo’s ceiling, hinted at already in the figure 
of Haman and in the fiery serpents as well as in the figure of Job in 
the Absalom medallion, and making his personal appearance in the 
row of the central representations for the first time in the fresco of 
the Fall of man. In the fresco of Noah’s sacrifice he is depicted as the 
fireblower, who, simultaneously, is also Cham, Noah’s bad son. In 


18 Hartt, ‘““Lignum Vitae in Medio Paradisi,” Avi Bulletin, (XXXII), 
p. 185. The passage in Jes. LIV, 16, reads: Ecce ego creavi fabrem sufflantem 
am igne prunas, et proferentem vas in opus suum. 
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St. Jerome’s translation Cham means calidus the hot-tempered, rash, 
inconsiderate one, and almost all the later commentators as well 
as authors of Bible concordances up to this day cling to this 
translation. Nicholas of Lyra, however, changes the spelling: he 
translates Cham with callidus, the cunning, sharp, crafty one, the 
machinator and seducer, identifying him thus with the serpent, which 
is called callidus as Satan. As such he acts, after he has played the 
described part in the Deluge, in the third fresco, the Derision of Noah. 
In the corner-spandrels he succumbs to Judith and to David; to Judith, 
who symbolizes the Church, in the disguise of Holofernes; to David, 
meaning manu fortis vel visu desirabilis, and explained by Nicholas as 
Christus qui superavit diabolum in Goliath in the disguise of Goliath. 
Satan has his fingers in the pie also in all the medallions of the third 
group, for they all depict scenes from Jewish history where, in each case, 
according to Nicholas of Lyra, Satan intervened to bring about the 
depicted historical facts. This applies also to the Death of Joram 
and the Fall of the Baal Statue, both parts of the Ahab story, as also 
to the Murder of Abner, and the Death of Uriah. In the last case, we 
do not feel so sure about the correctness of the interpretation of the 
depicted scene, yet we found no better one; if another interpretation 
should be found which can be recognized in the picture more clearly, 
we are pretty sure that Satan will be involved — at least in Nicholas’ 
commentary. 

The fresco of the great flood is preceded in the row of the ceiling 
representations by the painting depicting the Sacrifice of Noah.* This 
fresco is placed between Jesaiah and Erythraea. There can hardly 
be any doubt but that the repeated utterances of Jesaiah rejecting the 
burnt-offering and asking for spiritual sacrifices refer to this. Noah 
himself stands behind the altar, resembling a prophet himself and 
acting as such. He observes the flames devoring the torch or log held 
in them by one of his daughters-in-law, and points with his right hand 


14 Hartt (see note 13), referring to a paper by Ernst Gombrich, ‘‘A Classi- 
cal Quotation in Michelangelo’s Sacrifice of Noah,” Journal of the Warburg 
a. 1{1937), » P. 69, concludes from the story of Althaea referred to by 

h, that the act of burning the torch or log must have some magical 
sso and refer to the sacrifice of the Lord, altogether explaining the 
genius behind Erythraea. This opinion seems to be confirmed by the attitude 
of Noah, and also by the ass, which, in contrast to her representation in the 
Deluge fresco, is painted here with her mouth open. As far as the represen- 
tation of Noah is concerned, Edgar Wind, (‘‘the Ark of Noah,” Measure, 
I [1950] 411 ff.) refers to Pietro Aretino’s description of Noah’s prophetic 

, which might well be based upon the same source as Noah’s descrip- 
tion. 
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to heaven; at the right his wife is depicted. At the other side we see 
the animals, an ox, an ass, a horse, an elephant. One of the helpers 
pulls a ram towards the altar; another, behind him, characterized as 
another daughter-in-law, hands something to one of Noah’s sons, who 
is sitting on a slaughtered ram, while Cham is depicted as blowing into 
the fire. Another figure, at the right, carries a bundle of logs away 
from the altar. Is is difficult to define the sex from the appearance of 
this figure; the hair suggests a male; yet, if the figure at the left pulling 
the ram towards the altar represents a male, as it in its present appear- 
ance unmistakably does, in spite of his coiffure which repeats the hair 
arrangement of two of the daughters-in-law, it must be female, since 
there is hardly any doubt possible that the persons depicted in this 
picture are the family of Noah as enumerated in various places in the 
Scriptures. However, as Steinmann’ pointed out, the painting was 
largely restored between 1566 and 1572 by Domenico Carnevali; on 
this occasion, the youth pulling the ram was painted freshly almost 
totally on newly applied stucco. Thus, it might be possible when this 
occured that the sex of the figure which originally represented the 
third daughter-in-law was changed. In that case, the daughters-in-law 
were depicted on one side of the altar bringing up sacrificial gifts, 
while, in the front and on the other side, the sons were depicted prepar- 
ing the sacrifice to be performed by the aged father. 

We have already seen that the youth blowing into the fire is inter- 
preted as Satan, which interpretation stems from St. Jerome. Yet, 
Nicholas of Lyra, offering the same interpretation, amplifies it with 
the next line in Isaias: et ego creavi interfectorem ad disperdendum. This 
interfector is Satan’s victorious adversary, St. Michael. We may apply 
this interpretation to the figure in the painting carrying away the 
wood needed for feeding the fire, thus interfering with the fireblower. 
If it could be proved that this figure carrying wood represented one 
of Noah’s sons originally, this interpretation would be pretty conclusive. 
We must not forget that Isaias thunders against the burntofferings 
and asks for spiritual offerings instead: this, too, would be consistent 
with the above interpretation. 

The last of the Noah frescoes deals with the Derision. In the back- 
ground, outside of the room harboring the actors of the main scene, 
Noah works on the ground, as a husbandman and vine-grower. The 
chief representation shows Noah drunk and in deep sleep before a 


15 Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, II (1905), 313. 
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large barrel of wine, in a position closely resembling the position of 
Adam in the creation fresco, but not animated by the divine spark of 
life. He is naked, and one of the sons covers him while looking away; 
another seizes Cham who points derisively at the shameful sight. Cham 
symbolizes, as always, the devil. Noah symbolized the mocked Christ. 
The good son seizing Cham, might, after all, well symbolize the holy 
namesake of the artist. 

As with Isaias and the fresco of Noah’s Sacrifice, so also with Joel 
and the fresco of Noah’s derision are connected by the prophet’s cries 
quoted already by former commentators of Michelangelo’s work, viz. 
Joel I, 5, 10—12: Expergiscimini, ebrii; et flete, et ululate, omnes qui 
bibitis vinum in dulcedine... 

Thus, the Sistine ceiling unrolls before our eyes a coherent story 
told with unparalleled force: The rise of the divided kingdom and its 
fall, Michelangelo’s Apocalypsis. The theme of the apocalypse was at 
that time very actual among theologians, preachers, artists. Duerer’s 
or Duvet’s versions are not alone in showing this. And Michelangelo 
appears to us in this enormous work as the man whom his contem- 
poraries idolized and admired: the greatest of artists and this not only 
in his own time; the keen and assiduous student of the Scriptures, who, 
as Condivi relates, studied not only the Scriptures, but also their com- 
mentators; the lonely giant who executed almost singlehanded his 
superhuman work, allowing only a few helpers to assist him by doing 
some minor tasks such as color-grinding or, perhaps, the execution of 
but insignificant accessories; and an incompatably greater mind than 
all the spirits with whom some modern interpreters would like to connect 
him, such as the “‘wise count” Pico, or Ficino, or any other of the 
contemporary humanists. He truly is what he was for his contempor- 
aries: Michelangelo, Il Terribile. 

HARRY B. GUTMAN 
New-York 
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ANTONIUS DE BITONTO O.F.M. 
PRAEDICATOR ET SCRIPTOR SAEC. XV. 


asain lim agentibus de assumptione Virginis penes scholam francis- 
canam saec. XV! ac inquirentibus inter sermones De privilegiis 
sanctorum fr. Antonii de Bitonto (¢ 1465) in cod. Neapolitano, Bibl. 
Nation. VI. D. 68, occurrit quaestio cuius solutionem tempori locoque 
aptioribus remisimus. Conamur demum promissa adimplere, sed occa- 
sionem nunc nacti cuiusdam dissertationis nuperrime editae?, nonnulla 
quoque exponemus de vita, de operibus deque manuscripta eorum 
traditione, quae in illa dissertatione penitus desiderantur. 


I. — Nova documenta de vita 


Quibuscumque documentis deficientibus quoad Bitontini efforma- 
tionem in scientiis theologicis, libenter proferimus quamdam auctori- 
tatem asserentem fr. Antonium, sicut et fr. Iacobum de Marchia, ma- 
gistro usum esse fr. Seraphino de Caeta.* Primo hoc noscimus e Bona- 
ventura Theulo,‘ dein e Sbaralea.5 Difficile est dictu quid veri inveniatur 
in hac assertione, quae utpote nimis tarda, minus assensum allicit, 
eo vel magis quia in fontibus vitae fr. lacobi de Marchia a nobis collatis* 
dicta non comprobentur. Si dubitative afferimus quod ad primordia 
vitae religiosae Bitontini spectat, certiores fimus de actuositate fr. An- 
tonii per documenta quibus nova itineraria delineantur novique 
praedicationum cursus statuuntur. 


1. Primum documentum praebetur ab epistola Rectoris ac Consilii 
civitatis Ragusae, qua fr. Antonius instantissime efflagitatur ut ad 


1 I’ Assomption de la Vierge et l’Ecole Franciscaine du XV¢ siécle, in L’As- 
somption de la Trés Sainte Vierge (Studia Mariana, V1), Paris, Vrin, 1950, 
98—100. 

2 A. Gaeta, O. F.M., Antonio da Bitonto, O.F.M. oratore e teologo del 
sec. XV, Baronissi (Salerno) 1952, pp. XV—126. 

% De quo Marianus de Florentia, Compendium Chron. Fr. Minorum, in 
Arch. Franc. Hist., III (1910), 710. 

4 Apparato minoritico della Prov. di Roma, Velletri 1648, 5. 

5 Suppl. et castigatio ad script. trium Ord. Ss. Francisci, 111, Romae 1936, 
95- 

6 T. Somigli, Vita di S. Giac. della Marca scritta da fr. Venanzio da Fa- 
briano O. M. Obs., in Arch. Franc. Hist., XVII (1924), 4038s; M. Sgattoni, 
La vita di S. Giac. della Marca . . . per fra Venanzio da Fabriano ( 1 
Zara 1940, 9Iss, 1338s; G. Caselli, Studi su S. Giac. della Marca, I, Ascoli 
Piceno 1926, 240ss, eCcc. 
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eorum civitatem praedicaturus se transferat. Operis pretium est ipsaque 
verba referre, ex quibus conicitur famam concionatoris apuli per re- 
gionis quoque transmarinas iam anno 1447 evulgatam esse: 

«Domino fr. Antonio de Bitonto ord. Minorum . . . Has itaque praediximus 
ut P. V. non miretur si vos coluimus et desideramus, qui sanctimonia prae- 
ditus estis, qui velut scientia Dei et bonarum artium disciplina imbutus 
estis, qui velut lucerna inter ardentia minora lumina resplenditis et demum 
qui seraphici Francisci totiusque religionis suae verum exemplum et lumen 
perhibetis. Quare cum virtutis amore iam diu et laudatissima fama vestra 
filio capti fuerimus etiam antequam vos correspondeatis noveramus et 
multa sint quae nobis et reipublicae nostrae fiduciam praebeant ut hoc 
quam maxime necessario tempore unum a P. V. summis precibus ac in- 
credibili desiderio non solum petere audeamus, sed etiam optemus impetrare 
devotissime et quanta possumus cum benevolentia et caritate P. V. exora- 
mus et ab ea cordialissime exposcimus ut quemadmodum aliis nobis benig- 
nissime promisistis, velitis ad nos personati ad nos conferre et penes nos et 
in hac nostra civitate aliquatenus commorari et... voluntati vestrae 
placuerit conversari est et nos sanctae matris Ecclesiae devotissimi filii 
vestraeque religionis ardentissimi cultores sacro illo vestro cibo cibari 
possimus quo alii fecerunt diversarum regionum mundi. . .»? 

2. Ob documentorum carentiam dicere nequimus si fr. Antonius tunc 
piis desideriis Ragusinorum civium satisfacere potuerit. Certum tamen 
est, nonnullis annis elapsis, eumdum in eorum civitate quadragesimam 
praedicasse; scilicet anno 1459. Idem Rector ac Consilium die 12 Maii 
Nicolaum de Bosna nuntium miserunt ad papam Pium II hoc manda- 
tum persolvere: 

“‘Insuper exponeret come questo anno passato il venerabile frate An- 
tonio di Betonto per comandamento che lo aveva de la Sanctita sua 
venne ad Ragusi ad predicarne la quaresima, ma che gia era passato uno 
terzo de la quaresima quando el venne, si che potessimo haver poca conso- 
latione de luy; per tanto supplicarete cum sit che la citta nostra ha grande 
devotione in quello homo, la Sanctita soa se degni drezar uno Breve al 
dicto frate Antonio et commandarli che passato Sancto Michiel prossimo el 
debia vegnir ad consolarne cum le soe predicationi et cum noy star almancho 
sin alla resurectione, et lo ditto Breve procurarete de haver et portar cum 


voy.’’§ 

3. Ex quadam ordinatione civitatis Papiae, anno 1463, scimus Syn- 
dicos aliosque Maiores fr. Antonium ac fr. Michaelem Carcanum de 
Mediolano invocasse ut iidem eorum necessitatibus opitularentur. 
Civitas denuo in interdictum inciderat ac pro absolutione utilis visus 
est adventus optimi praedicatoris: 


? Edidit B. Rode, Documenti francescani di Ragusa, in Miscellanea Fran- 
cescana, XIV (1912), 175. 
8 Tbid. 190. 
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“IV Nov., in Vesperis. Convocato et congregato consilio... In quo 
fuerunt et sunt infrascripti... d. Laurentius de Folpato et Ambrosius de 
Margano syndici. . . Cum vestris litteris noviter transmissis per rev. Proto- 
notarium de Butigellis pro facto pecuniarum habendorum et recuperan- 
dorum pro remissione interdicti facti huic civitati... et volentes providere 
et solicitare ... optimum praedicatorem qui valeat incitare personas huius 
civitatis ad sublevandum de pecuniis promissa ex causa iuxta possibili- 
tatem suam et prout sibi libuerit et intellecto quod de praesenti adsunt 
domini fratres Antonius de Bitonto et Michael de Carcano in civitate 
Cremonae... eligunt d. Laurentium de Folpatis syndicum et Ioannem de 
Morbiis... et informati de negotio huiusmodi ad plenum, vadant cum 
litteris credentialibus sibi fiendis Cremonam ubi informati erunt ubi sunt 
dicti praedicatores, et alium eorum conducant ad hanc urbem.’’® 


Documentum certiores nos facit de praesentia tunc temporis Cremo- 
nae duorum praedicatorum, quin tamen declaret qua ratione ibi fuerint, 
praedicationis scilicet causa, ut fas est supponere, aut alia. Desunt 
quoque documenta declarantia quis ex duobus voluerit vel potuerit 
Papiam petere, sed eo quod fr. Michael eodem mense Novembri 1463 
conciones habebat Venetiis in platea S. Marci pro Crociata contra 
Turchas, magis videtur probabile fr. Antonium propositam missionem 
in civitate Ticinensi assumpsisse. Quidquid sit, huiusmodi invitationes, 
etiam pro rebus gravioribus, famam saltem ostendunt, qua Bitontinus 
potiebatur. 

4. Intimarum relationum fr. Antonium inter et fr. Ioannem de Capi- 
strano exstat argumentum, praeter illa iam nota, epistola eiusdem fr. 
Ioannis ad clarum litterarum virum Franciscum Barbarum: 

“‘Praestitisti mihi inaestimabile munus amicitiae tuae, quae mihi pretio- 
sior est cunctis opibus, quam maxime propter gratiam labiorum tuorum 
et a Deo summo tibi bene collatam sapientiam aeternorum et scientiam 
temporalium, quibus optime praeesse nosti, ut frequenter didici ex ore 
novelli nostri sancti Bernardini, recolendae memoriae olim fr. Alberti 


Sartianensis et nuper fr. Antonii de Bitonto, quos tua dignos amicitia 
puto, me tamen indignum ac imparem quoquo modo.’’!° 


II. — Tria nova scripta 


Operibus iam notis (Gaeta, 63—8o0) haec tria addenda sunt hucusque 
inedita: 


® Edidit P. Sevesi, I/ B. Mich. Carcano da Milano, O.F.M., in Arch. 
Franc. Hist., III (1910), 655. 

10 Francisci Barbari et aliorum ad ipsum epistolae ab a. 1425 ad a. 1453, 
Brixiae 1743, 2348; B. Bughetti, Alcune lettere di Franc. Barbaro riguardanti 
VOrdine Francescano, in Arch. Franc. Hist., X1 (1918), 296s. 
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1. Speculum animae, Bruxellis, Bibl. Regia, cod. 2732 (10573).™ 

Membr., mm. 187 x 130, una manu scriptus, ff. 377, binis columnis, 
lin. 43, litterae initiales rubrae et caeruleae, saec. XV; cf. J. Van den 
Gheyn, S.I., Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibl. Royale de Belgique, 
IV, Bruxelles 1904, 162. Ut operis noscatur indoles, tempus ac cetera 
compositionis adiuncta, integrum exscribimus Prologum novissimaque 
verba. 


Prologus, f. 1a: “Multi [fuere]!* scriptores atque diversorum operum 
auctores, Pater reverendissime et Ecclesiae sanctae cardinalis singula- 
rissime,!* qui divinis legibus et humanis et diversarum scripturarum oraculis 
libros suos reficientes, ita ad eruditionem multorum de conscientiae, 
casibus scripserunt amplissime et magna et ingentia volumina ediderunt, 
ut ad ea legendum non solum multa curricula temporum, sed et aetates 
hominum decurrere videantur, et vix omnis nostra quamvis longaeva ac 
satis diuturna sufficiat vita. Alii vero econtra ita brevi oratione contenti 
fuerunt, quamvis plurima tangere videantur, ita etiam obscurus et eorum 
detruncatus est sermo quod eorum doctrina legentibus claram et quandoque 
fortim non veram non parit sententiam, nec audientibus eam quietum 
praestat auditum. Quare fit ut illi prae longitudine fastidium generent, 
et isti prae nimia brevitate minime intelligantur; illi quidem sapientibus 
non inserviant, qui librorum copia non carentes et mundi leges et Ecclesiae 
atque eorum virorum doctissimorum explanationes et sanctorum dicta in 
propriis voluminibus, cum voluerint, legere possunt, et isti pauperibus, 
qui prae nimia spontanea aut involuntaria [f. 1b] egestate libros non habent, 
minime sufficiant; illi egeni sint onerosi qui multo pretio eorum opera 
emere non possunt, et isti a divitibus huius saeculi quasi modici pretii aut 
nullius gloriae rerum auctores despici fere videantur. 

Quibus cum animum legendo satis atque satis proprius intenderem et 
multorum fratrum meorum votis annuere vellem, ac eorum conscientiis 
et aliorum pro viribus quoad possem prodesse vellem, non fisus ingenio, 
sed bonitati divinae hoc opus inter extrema praedicta medium ponere 
praesumpsi, quantumque ratio passa est ita moderate repressum, ut nec 
prodiga in eo sit copia, nec avara sit brevitas nec quoque modo alicuibi 
sit damnosa continuitas. Idcirco ipsi operi qui mentem propinquiusintendere 
voluerit, fluentum cognitionis et conscientiae lumen magis imesse quam 
eloquentiae lepus deprehenderit. 

Exquisitis enim aliquot et non paucis voluminibus, studuisse me com- 
pendio fateor, nec ita ut oportuna et consona veritati aperiendae dimitterem 


11 Gratitudinis sensus exhibemus confratri nostro P. V. Doucet, qui hoc 
opus nobis indicavit; item P. Zach. Van de Woestyne et doct. M. Burchhart 
Praefecto Bibl. Univ. Basileensis pro Mss., qui exquisitas fotographias cod. 
Bruxellensis et Basileensis nobis generose miserunt. 

12 Verbum illegibile ob impressionem signi Bibliothecae. 

18 Td est Astorgius Agnesi, creatus card. 28 dec. 1448, tit. S. Eusebii, 
vulgo Beneventanus, { 10 oct. 1451; cf. C. Eubel, Hierarchia cath. Medit 
Aevi, ed. 2, II, Monasterii 1914, 10; G. Mollat, in Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. 
eccl., I (1912), 987; Enciclopedia cattolica, I (1949), 477. 
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nec inculculando et replicando clausulas superfluas et ad rem non pertinentia 
scriberem. Nam cum ante me multi et meae professionis et alterius et 
plerique ordine litterarum scripsissent, ut facilius inveniretur quod quaeri- 
tur, eos et in ordine et in rebus dicendis atque disponendis imitari volui, 
ut sic clarius videtur ab omnibus quid praetermissum fuerat ab aliis, quid 
non recte dictum, quid non omnino tenendum, quantumque hoc opus- 
culum fuerat oportunum. 


Quamvis saepe nunc et in rerum dicendarum principio, medio aut fine 
multa interserim, pleraque differenter congruentia, prout opus erat, addi- 
derim, multas sententias mutaverim, veriores semper et communiores 
accipiendo, parum tamen aut nihil huic operi novi [f. 1c] superadditum est 
praeter quaedam iura extravagantia. Quid novum enim afferre potui, cum 
nihil omiserit antiquitatis diligentia quod intactum ad hoc usque aevi 
permaneret? Quapropter quaeso ne de praesenti opere editionis huius 
fidem quisque libret, quoniam quidem vestigia monetae veteris persecuti, 
opiniones universas eligere maluimus potius quam innovare. Itaque si qua 
ex istis secus quam opto quisque acceperit, det velim ignorantiae meae 
veniam et proprii ingenii tarditati, qui fratribus meis plerisque postu- 
lantibus volui potius morem gerere quam sine ipsorum utilitate tacere, 
praecipue cum penes eos sit constantia veritatis, quos in omnibus recta 
ratione secuti sumus. 


Et quia hoc opus, Pater reverendissime, me tenebat cum amplissimis 
tuis cogitationibus atque consiliis et imperio spirituali Bononia gubernare- 
tur, quam esse et fore felicem existimarem si in tali nunc proposito regiminis 
permaneret, ubi tempestate illius reipublicae declamabam ad populum 
et utinam non labore casso,4 cum non videam eam sponte Ecclesiae sub- 
ditam,5 pro qua Christus oravit ut non deficiat fides eius [Luc. 22, 32], 
nescio qua causa quove proposito de hoc opere tibi a me sermo factus est, 
quod illico postulasti. Quare feci nempe quod mihi difficillimum fuit ut 
eodem anno opus ad finem ducerem, Incarnationis videlicet 1449, et bene- 
ficiorum non immemor tuae in me maximae benivolentiae, illud statim ad 
dominationem tuam mittere constitui, unde nunc, Pater praestantissime 
et domine a christianis omnibus cum reverentia amande et cum amore 
reverende, quem Dei providentia [f. 1d] in sui Ecclesia constituit cardi- 
nalem, quoniam forte nulli rectius possum, tuo conspectui praesento sub- 
ditum opusculum ut eius auctoritate quae ibi suscipienda sunt approbentur 
et quae corrigenda sunt emendentur. 

Verum cum in hoc opere nihil dictum sit quod ad animae vel conscientiae 
curam et lumen non pertineat, in quo velut in quodam speculo quod eligen- 
dum quodve respuendum virtutum et vitiorum cognitionem per facile 
quisque intueri possit, Speculum animae ipsum appellari constitui, 


14 Fit allusio ad praedicationem a Bitontino habitam in ecclesia Bono- 
niensi S. Petronii, anno 1449; cf. F. Filippini, S. Petronio vesc. di Bologna. 
Storia e leggenda, Bologna 1948, 126. 


18 De motibus ibi tunc exsurgentibus cf. C. Ghirardacci, Historia di 
Bologna (ed. da A. Sorbelli), parte 3, t.1, Bologna 1933, 1298s, deque ac- 
tuositate Agnesi, qua Legati Papae, ibid., parte 3, t. 2, 401 (index). 
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quia ut Hilarius ait:!* “‘Intelligentia verborum ex causis est assumenda 
dicendi, quia non sermoni res, sed rei est sermo subiectus.” 

Et sicut qui corporum formas aemulantur, postpositis quae reliqua sunt, 
ante omnia effigiant modum capitis nec prius lineas destinant in membra 
alia quam ab ipsa — ut ita dixerim — figurarum initium faciant, ita pro 
modulo meo volens hoc opus per ordinem litterarum alphabeti describere, 
a prima omnium, videlicet ab A initium sumpsi, humiliter deprecans prin- 
cipium et finem omnium rerum Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum, qui 
dixit: Ego sum Alpha et Omega, principium et finis [Apoc. 1, 8], ut tibi 
primum, Pater, et domino reverendissimo cuius nomini opus hoc dedicatum 
est, et mihi miserrimo peccatori qui eum (!) — ut dixi — ex multis volu- 
minibus antiquorum patrum collegi, atque omnibus sibi servientibus sit 
semper in adiutorium salutis. Amen.” 

Incipit opus, f. 2a: ‘““De abbate et primo de eius idoneitate. Capitulum 
primum. Abbas ut sit idoneus debet esse aetatis legitimae, 25 scilicet ad 
minus annorum, ornatus gravitate morum, praeditus litterarum notitia, 
Extra, De electione, Cum in cunctis in textu et in glossa, et Cum nobis satis 
apparei». 

Explicit opus f. 361d voce Zelus: ‘‘Similiter et multo magis Propheta in 
Psalmo [68, 10]: Zelus domus tuae comedit me, quo visum(?) est visum 
mihi etiam aliquibus signis indigne famulo Dei fr. Antonio de Bitonto 
ord. Minorum hoc opus assumere, ut in eius principio dixi et ad finem usque 
complere, auxiliante gratia Domini mei Iesu Christi, cui cum Patre et 
Spiritu Sancto sit honor, virtus et gloria in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
Explicit opus, gloria Christo.” 

“Explicit opus hoc ad honorem et gloriosissimae matris eius et seraphici 
confessoris patris ordinis Minorum cuius indigne professionis sum, b. Fran- 
cisci, inceptum Ferrariae anno Domini 1448, mense Maii, quo tempore 
et anno legi et compilavi commentarie super primo libro Sententiarum, 
mediatum vero Bononiae, sed consummatum Mantuae anno Domini 
1449, mense Decembris, prima hebdomada Adventus, die Veneris, huius 
eius [! id est die 5] mensis, hora XIII* noctis.’”? Sequuntur tabulae. 


Ex his testibus sequentia depromi possunt: A. Cod. Bruxellensis 
continet Speculum animae quod noverunt Waddingus etsi obscure in 
cod. coenobii Mirepicensis exarato an. 144917 et I. M. Mazzuchelli in 
cod. conventus S. Francisci ad Vineas, Venetiis'*, dum Sbaralea idem 
Bitontino erronee abiudicavit: “Speculum animae: opus est Ioannis 
Peckam Minoritae Angli, et nescio, quomodo exciderit Waddingo [hoc] 
Bitontino attribuere, quod suppares auctores tacuerunt, nisi Summa 


16 De Trinit., IV, n. 14 (PL to, 107). 

17 Scriptores Ord. Minorum, Romae 1650, 30. 

18 Gli scrittori d’Itaha, II, parte 2, Brescia 1760, 1287, sed prosequitur: 

“‘ma noi dubitiamo che (quest’ opera) non sia diversa dalla Summa casuum 
conscientiae riferita pit sopra al n. V,”’ et supra ad n. V. habetur: “Summa 
casuum conscientiae. Incomincia quest’ opera Multi fuerunt scriptores e si 
conserva MS. nella Biblioteca Regia di Parigi.’” Revera praedictum Incipit 
est Speculi animae, ergo identitas duorum operum, ut infra dicetur. 
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conscientiae edita sit hoc titulo Speculi animae; nam Summam conscien- 
tiae scripsisse habetur . . . quae forsan idem est ac Speculum animae’’®, 

B. Ad Speculum animae reducenda sunt nonnulla opera quae nomini- 
bus diversis fr. Antonio concredita circumferuntur apud antiquos 
bibliographos. Huiusmodi sunt Summa theologiae et Summa casuum 
conscientiae, quae a P. Gaeta (p. 82) recensentur inter opera temporum 
iniuria deperdita aut in latebris bibliothecarum adhuc abscondita, 
quorum tantum nomina nobis nota sunt. Summam theologiae, quam 
primum proposuit C. Oudin, idem esse ac Speculum animae evidentissime 
demonstratur ex eiusdem auctoris plena descriptione operis: “Extat 
sub Antonii de Betonto nomine Summa gregia Theologiae, dedicata 
a Cardinali tituli S. Eusebii, MS. Cod. 4518 Bibliothecae Galliarum 
Regiae. Inscribitur Summa Theologiae fr. Antonii de Betonto, Profes- 
soris Ord. Minorum, qui docuit Ferrariae et Bononiae anno 1448, et 
Mantuae anni 1449, scripta a Fratre Francisco Galhard anno 1460, 
perfecit die XI Augusti. Prooemium incipit: Multi fuerunt scriptores 
etc.”2° Ut patet, idem est Cardinalis cui opus dicatur, idem Incipit 
prooemii, eademque, etsi sub compendio et minus fideliter relata, nota 
historica in fine operis. — Quod idem aestimandum sit quoad Summam 
casuum conscientiae, cui accedunt Summa totius divini iuris inter opera 
fr. Antonii a coaevo fr. Gabriele de Verona recensita*! et Summa 
admodum perutilis a fr. Marino de Florentia proposita** — ne scriptores 
posteriores adducam — certum nobis videtur usque dum aliquid novi 
inveniatur de hereditate litteraria Bitontini. De operis unicitate — ut 
audivimus supra — iam suspicati fuerant Sbaralea et Mazzuchelli. 
Fatemur titulum Summae casuum conscientiae originem habuisse ex 
ipso prologo Speculi animae, ubi fr. Antonius loquitur de iis qui ‘de 
conscientiae casibus scripserunt amplissime.. .” 

C. Qui de Bitontino adhuc recentius scripserunt, affirmarunt illum 
theologiam docuisse Ferrariae, Bononiae ac Mantuae,** omnes simul 


19 Suppl. et castigatio ad script. trium Ord. S. Francisci, I, Romae 1908, 75. 

20 Comment. de scriptoribus ecclesiae antiquis, III, Lipsiae 1722, col. 2469s. 

21 M. Bihl, L’ «Epistola consolatoria» di fra Gabriele Rangone da Verona 
O.M. Obs. sulla morte di fra Antonio da Bitonto..., in Miscellanea Pio 
Paschini (Lateranum, XV), II, Romae 1949, 183. 

22 Compendium Chronicarum Ord. Min., in Arch. Franc. Hist., 11 (1910), 
710. 

#3 Ex. g. M. Bihl, in Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. eccl., 111 (1924), 762; D. Scara- 
muzzi, Il pensiero di Giov. Duns Scoto nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia, Roma 1927, 
101; W. Lampen, in Lexicon fiir Theol. u. Kirche, I (1930), 516; F. Steg- 
miiller, Repertorium Comment. in Sent. P. Lombardi, I, Herbipoli 1947, 38; 
A. Kleinhans, in Enciclopedia cattolica, I (1948), 1541; A. Gaeta, Antonio 
da Bitonto, 13s, etc. 
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decepti a nota historica cod. Parisiensis minus fideliter relata ab Oudin: 
“Inscribitur Summa Theologiae fr. Antonii de Betonto... qui docuit 
Ferrariae et Bononiae anno 1448, et Mantua anno 1449.” Quae re- 
spuenda sunt — saltem quoad lectoratum Bononiae et Mantuae — 
auctoritate authentici colophon codicis Bruxellensis Speculi animae, ex 
quo deduci non licet nisi quod fr. Antonius anno 1448 initium dedit 
huic operi, Bononiae vero ad medium perduxit ac tandem Mantuae 
persolvit anno 1449. Ex ipso Prologo Speculi animae edocemur Biton- 
tinum anno 1449 Bononiae versari praedicationis causa. 


2. Sermo seu regulae de cognitione peccati mortalis, Basileae, Bibl. 
Universitatis, cod. A. XI. 62, ff. 56r—6ov. 


Chart., mm. 145105, pluribus manibus exaratus, lineis plenis, lin. 
c. 26—28, saec. XV; cf. G. Binz, Die Deutschen Handschriften der Offent- 
lichen Bibliothek der Universitat Basel, 1, Basel 1907, 309. — Videtur 
idem opus haberi in codice apud bibliopolam monacensem Rosenthal, 
anno 1900: Sermo s. regulae Antonii de Vetonta ord. Min. et Nic. de 
Aufimo; cf. Miscellanea Francescana, VIII (1901), 41. En quaedam ex 
cod. Basileensi deprompta: 


Rubr. f. 56r: ‘‘Sermo seu regulae quae sequuntur compositae sunt per 
eruditissimum virum utriusque iuris doctorem fratrem Antonium de 
Bethonta ord. Minorum et sequitur Nicolaum de Ausimo.” 

Inc.: “Omnibus diebus vitae tuae in mente Deum habe et cave ne aliquando 
peccato consentias et praetermittas mandata Dei. Tob. 4, 6. Peccatum est 
regressus a divina voluntate. De recessu dicit Ps. [49, 17] contra peccatum: 
Proiecisti sermones meos retrorsum. De divina voluntate dicit Ps. [39, 8]: 
In capite libri scriptum est de me ut facerem voluntatem tuam, Deus. Differentia 
est inter peccatum, delictum et crimen, secundum Magistrum, in II, 
dist. 42. Augustinus: ‘“‘Peccatum est perpetratio mali, delictum desertio 
boni vel delictum quod ignoranter fit, peccatum quod scienter committi- 
tur.” “Crimen est peccatum grave accusatione et damnatione dignissi- 
mum...” (f. 57r) Circa peccati notitiam, quae est summe necessaria, quia 
nemo potest se ab illo tueri quod non novit bene in meditationibus. No- 
titia peccati initium est salutis. Sicut enim sine principio non potest haberi 
principatum, ita nec sine peccati notitia salus aeternas... Expl. f. 69v: 
“De consecratione, dist. 4, Vos autem anie omnia. Explicit.” 


3. Laus in honorem Virginis Mariae. Habetur in cod. 1939 Bibl. 
Riccardianae, Florentiae, f. 132v (saec. XV), praemissa rubrica: “Al 
nome di Dio. Amen. A di 25 di novembre 1433 fatta per maestro An- 
tonio predicatore”’, dum in indice eadem forte manu exarato f. 139v: 
“Lauda fatta per maestro Antonio da Bitonto predicatore”; cf. 
S. Tosti, Descriptio codicum franc. Bibl. Riccard. Florentinae. in Arch. 
Franc. Hist., VIII (1915), 230. — Anonyma continetur quoque in 
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Bibl. Vaticana, cod. Chigiano LVII. 266 (saec. XV ex. vel XVI inc.); 
cf. A. Tenneroni, Inizii di antiche poesie italiane religiose e morali, Fi- 
renze 1909, 103. Edetur in Appendice. 


III. — Traditio manuscripta operum 


Pressius sistimus in hac expositione, utpote magis neglecta a prae- 
laudata dissertatione. Ne quis fateatur huiusmodi inquisitionem ex- 
clusive pertinere ad sic dictam eruditionem, cum plerumque ex manu- 
scriptorum codicum studio tot oriri possint quaestiones litterariae, 
sicut statim patebit quoad sermones De privilegiis sanctorum. Primo 
dicemus de codice Neapolitano seu De privilegiis sanctorum, dein de 
ceteris operibus. 

1. De codice Neapolitano, Bibl. Nation. VI. D. 68. 

Membr., mm. 245X278, sed mutilus in fine, una manu scriptus 
videtur, binis columnis, lin. 54, duobus coloribus, litterae initiales 
saepe caeruleae, priora 50 ff. in parte super. decolorata et aliquando 
illegibilia ob aquam super codicem delapsam; saec. XV; in imo f. Ir 
manu recentiori: “Loci Laurentianae”’. Sequentia continentur opera: 


A. Sermones De privilegiis sanctorum fr. Antonii Bitontini. Rubr. 
{. 1r: «Prooemium epistolare super opere quod dicitur De privilegiis sanc- 
torum. Ad beatissimum d. d.... (illegibile) d. p. pontificem maximum 
super opere quod De privilegiis sanctorum inscribitur fr. Antonii Botontini 
fr. Min. de Observantia professoris indigni prooemium ...» Inc.: «Creator 
omnium Deus, beatissime Pater, per verbum ... (f. 1d). Haec igitur atten- 
dens ... ex multis codicibus, non sine multis laboribus crebrisque vigiliis 
statui... sanctorum privilegia, laudes atque praeconia describere .. . 
Ad hunc licet pium, tamen mihi immensum laborem et meis viribus imparem 
invitum et fere renitentem duxit me sancta devotio illustris d. Federici 
Montisferetri, Urbini et Durantis comitis christianissimi. Qui his diebus, 
cum ex Urbe venirem et per Urbinum transitum facerem, flagitavit instantis- 
sime ut quorumdam sanctorum, quos summa devotione colit... (f. 2a) 
privilegia singulariter in ordine digererem... Quod opus compilavi illu- 
strium virorum fretus auctoritate et iuvamine sanctorum omnium capitis 
I. Christi et beatae ipsius genitricis Mariae ... et beatorum confessorum 
Francisci, Antonii, Ludovici et Bernardini .. .». 

Rubr. f. 2a: ‘‘Ad illustrem... d. Federicum Montisferetri, Urbini et 
Durantis praestantissimum comitem super opere quod De privilegiis sanc- 
torum inscribitur fr. Antonii de Botonto epistola . . .». Inc.: «Cum ex Urbe 
venirem... (f. 2b) Sicut totius vitae humanae decursus a mundi exordio 
usque ad finem in tribus partibus est divisus, ita hoc opus in tribus libris 
sit partitum ... ab adventus principio usque ad nativitatem Domini loco 
exordii et a Christi nativitate usque ad epiphaniam vel septuagesimam; 
.!.ab epiphania vel a septuagesima usque ad Pentecosten...; ultimum 
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vero usque ad Christi secundum adventum (f. 2c)...» (inter illigibilia 
verba videntur scripta nomina SS. Bernardini et Nicolai de Tolentino). 

Sermones prooemiales: Sermo 1. «De novem privilegiis omnium beatorum 
in communi». Inc.: «Fecit Deus stellas et posuit... Gen. 1 c. haec verba 
scribuntur. Pro exordio totius operis et praesentis sermonis a doctoribus 
quaeritur, rev. patres, an qui in libro vitae scripti sunt . . . ab eo numquam 
deleri possint . . .» (f. 2c). — Sermo 2: «De XII privilegiis gloriae beatorums. 
Inc.: «Gloria haec est omnibus sanctis eius, Ps. 149... Quaeritur utrum 
beatitudo ab omnibus electis aequaliter participetur» (f. 4d). — Sermo 3: 
«De XII privilegiis chorearum et tripudii omnium beatorum». Inc.: «Vidi 
civitatem sanctam ... (f. 6c, illegibilia in summo folio). Expl. {. 8a: «Beatus 
Iacobonus de Tuderto dicit laudes has decantando: Iesu nostro amatore, 
Tu prendi el nostro core . . . Chi pago el bando per nui. Amen»; cf. L. Oliger, 
in Arch. Franc. Hist., XVII (1924), 149. 

Post prooemium sequuntur sermones: 3 de S. Andrea (f. 9c), 2 de S. Ni- 
colao (f. 14d), 2 de S. Ambrosio (f. 18c), 3 de conceptione Virginis, quorum 
ex primo sequentia exhibemus ad modum regesti transcripta, f. 23c: 

. Per XV conclusiones ostendam qualiter a tali culpa ipsa b. Virgo 
fuit praeservata, quarum prima conclusio talis est quae dicitur conclusio 
venerationis, 2 desponsationis, 3 redemptionis, 4 comparationis (f. 23d), 
5 meliorationis, 6 confirmationis, 7 electionis, 8 perfectionis, 9 subiectionis, 
10 purificationis, 11 honorationis, 12 mediationis, 13 figurationis, 14 allega- 
tionis . .. Pro hac opinione est b. Hieronymus, b. Anselmus, b. Bernardus, 
b. Dominicus in tractatu quem composuit de corpore Christi contra haereti- 
cos, S. Thomas in I Sent., d. 44, a. 3 in solutione arg. 3, Richardus de S. Vic- 
tore, Doctor Irrefragabilis Alexander de Hales, cuius doctrina per Ecclesiam, 
videl. per d. Alexandrum, solemniter est approbata, quiquamvis dixerat 
oppositum in III Sent. et in III parte Summae, tamen correptus a b. Virgine 
infirmitate quadam, a qua meritis ipsius b. Virginis est liberatus, composuit 
ad eius honorem opus mirabile in sex librum distinctum,™ et in fine tertii 
recitando miraculum revocat quidquit dixerat et affirmat ipsam sine origi- 
nali fuisse conceptam . . . Doctor Subtilis qui ex sua subtilissima disputatione 
solemnem processionem ordinavit in Universitate Parisiensi, cui debet 
etiam interesse archiepiscopus cum tota Universitate celebrando officium 
in vesperis pariter et in Missa;*> mag. Nicolaus de Lyra in pluribus locis 
S. Scripturam commentando; d. Petrus de Candia d. p. papa Alexander V; 
d. Petrus Aureolus Ecclesiae cardinalis; mag. Franciscus de Mayronis; 
mag. Guilelmus Varo... Praetermitto Cyrillum Alexandrinum in tractatu 
contra Nestorium, Gerardum Odonem patriarcam Antiochenum, Landul- 
phum archiepiscopum (?) neapolitanum, Ioannem de Basilea (?), Petrum 
Thomae, Guilelmum Ocham, Alexandrum Nequam, Thomam de Argentina 
(Quaedam alia nomina illegibilia in folio aqua maculato). — Quintadecima 
conclusio dicitur miraculorum declarationis... haec quinque miracula 


24 A. Emmen, Un ‘‘Mariale’’ attribuito falsamente ad Aless. d’Hales, in 
Studi Francescani, s. 3, XVI (1944), 3—12. 

*%° A.Emmen, Het getuigenis van Landulphus Caracciolo over Scotus’ 
dispuut ten gunste der Onbeviekte Ontvangenis, in Collect. Franc. Neerlandica, 
VII—1 (1946), 92—129. 
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refert Ioannis Vitalis in Defensorio suo... Hoc festum efferunt Galliae, 
laudat Anglia, celebrat Hispania, Scotia, Hibernia, Germania, honorat 
Hungaria, Sclavonia et Pannonia solemnizat, tamdem Italia, in qua est 
Curia romana, solemniter colit et in conspectu Summorum Pontificum 
praedicatur et in Concilio Basiliensi, dum robur habebat, exstitit deter- 
minatum.” 

Prosequuntur sermones: 1 de S. Lucia (f. 32c), 1 de S. Thoma apostolo 
(f. 35b), 4 de Nativitate Domini (f. 37d), 2 de S. Stephano (f. 53c), 2 de 
S. Ioanne ev. (f. 57d), 3 de Innocentibus (f. 62d), 1 de S. Thoma m. (f. 66d), 
t de S. Silvestro (f. 68a), 4 in octava Nativitatis Domini (f. 69b) (in tertio 
“‘Quaeritur utrum hoc nomen [Iesu] ad modum solis cum 12 radiis sive 
splendoribus possit adorari sicut imago Christi’ (f.72b) et respondetur 
affirmative ac in tribus capitulis exponuntur radii sive splendores Nominis 
Iesu, prout exposuerat S. Bernardinus Senensis, cuius sermo 49 ex quadra- 
gesimali De evangelio aeterno hic sub compendio exscribitur. Item tertium 
capitulum novissimi sermonis (f.75a—c) non est nisi compendium ex 
eodem S. Bernardino, De christiania religione, sermo 49, Opera omnia, II, 
Quaracchi 1950, r1oss). Dein sermones 3 in epiphania (f. 75c). 

Rubr. f. 80b: “Explicit primus liber De privilegiis sanctorum ad laudem 
Dei. . . Alios duos libros in secunda prooemiali epistola huius operis prae- 
nominatos non explevit, quia antea defunctus fuit cum maxima devotione 
dicendo: Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel etc. et cum nomine Iesu semper 
in ore, videlicet a. D. M CCCC LXV, VII (cod. VIII) die septembris, die 
sabbati, hora VIIII, in vigilia nativitatis gloriosae semperque Virginis 
Mariae, in loco pauperculo et devoto Atellae provinciae Apuliae, qui locus 
dicitur Sancta Maria de Vitalva; quoniam si dictos libros explevisset, 
aliquid magis egisset.”’ 

B. Sermones ex opere De doctrina ecclesiastica fr. Antonii Bitontini. 
Rubr. f. 80c: ‘‘Hi infrascripti sermones usque ad privilegium primum 
omnium sanctorum, quod incipit Merces vestra etc. [scil. a f. 81a ad f. 93a] 
sunt S. Bernardini, abbreviati per rev. p. fr. Antonium Bitontinum ord. 
Min. in opere quod intitulatur De...” (titulus desideratur). 

Sequuntur inde a dominica in Albis per totam hebdomadam sermones 
de resurrectione Domini (f. 81a), de gloria salutationis b. Virginis (f. 81d), 
de gloria b. Virginis (f. 82b), b. Francisci (f. 83b), b. Dominici (f. 84b), 
b. Antonii de Padua (f. 85a), b. Bernardini (f. 86a), in ascensione Domini 
sermones 2 (f. 86d), de conceptione, nativitate et annuntiatione Virginis 
(f. 88c), de purificatione (f. 89d), visitatione (f.90c) et de assumptione 
eiusdem (f. 90d), in festo S. Catharinae m. (f. 91c), de satisfactione Magda- 
lenae in feria 62 post dominicam de Passione (f. 92a). 

Sic codex praebet tantummodo 15 sermones excerpti ex opere praeno- 
minato, dum integrum opus constat 110 sermonibus, qui exstant in cod. 
Vat. lat. 4258. Desideratur quoque in nostro codice oratio prooemialis 
(forsan inseranda in f. 80d albo relicto), quae operis rerum adiuncta ostendit. 
En quaedam verba ex praedicto cod. Vat.: “‘Ad rev. p. fr. Ludovicum 
Vicentinum ord. Min. devotorum locorum cismontanorum in praesentiarum 
Vicarium generalem dignissimum fr. Antonii Botontini eiusdem professionis 
indigne super opere, quod De doctrina ecclesiastica inscribitur, oratio prooe- 
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mialis...” (f. 1a). Dein post sermonum tabulam: “‘Rogatus quidem ut 
sermones quadragesimales quos b. Bernardinus s. memoriae composuit, 
breviores facerem, satis distuli, tum quia praepeditus negotiis aliorum 
librorum, tum quia timebam argui ut praesumptor...” (f. 2r). 

C. Sermones Leonardi de Utino, O. P. Rubr. f. 93a: “Hi infrascripti 
sermones usque ad privilegium primum SS. MM. Fabiani et Sebastiani, 
quod incipit Gladium evaginaverunt etc. [scil. a f. 93a usque ad f. 123d] sunt 
mag. Leonardi de Utino, ord. Praed.’”’ — Sequuntur sermones in festo 
omnium sanctorum (f. 93a; cf. Leonardus de Utino, Sermones de sanctis, 
Venetiis 1475 [= ed.], f. 15a), in die mortuorum (f. 97c, ed. f. 21b), in festo 
S. Martiniep. (f. 103c, ed. f. 29b), S. Catharinae m. (f. 105c, ed. f. 32b), 
S. Antonii abb. (f. 109d, ed. f. 59c), annuntiationis b. V. (f. 112c, ed. 109d). 
Postremum vero sermonem in festo purificationis b. V.: “Impleti sunt dies... 
Luc. 2... B. Augustinus, sermone tertio. . .”’ (f. 118a) non invenimus in ed. 


D. Sermones de sanctis anonymi. Rubr. f. 123v: “Hi infrascripti ser- 
mones usque ad privilegium S. Gregorii p., quod incipit Docti fulgebunt 
[scil. a f. 123d usque ad f. 228a] erant in festivo fr. Antonii Botontini, scil. 
quo ipse utebatur antequam composuisset opus De privilegiis sanctorum, 
quamvis non explevisset, et nescio si ipse composuit seu aliquis alius doctor, 
quia ibi rubrica non erat.” — Sequuntur sermones 65 a festo SS. Fabiani 
et Sebastiani: “Gladium evaginaverunt... Hodierna die duplici solemni- 
tate...” usque ad festum omnium sanctorum (f. 227a: “‘Beati qui habitant... 
Ad hoc ut ad civitatem Ierusalem”’). 

E. Sermones diversorum auctorum. Rubr. f. 228a: “Hi omnes ser- 
mones inferius descripti sunt diversorum atque aliquorum auctorum.” 
Francisci de Mayronis sunt sermones in festo S. Gregorii (f. 228a; 
Franc. de Mayronis, Sermones de laudibus sanctorum, Venetiis 1493, f. 135a, 
sed hic in festo S. Ambrosii), S. Matthiae apost. (f. 231b, ed. f. 60a), S. Lucae 
ev. (f. 232b, ed. f. 118c), annuntiationis Virginis (f. 251c, ed. f. 223d), in 
ascensione Domini: ‘“‘Evultavit ut gigas... Quia duo sunt inter cetera” 
(f. 274c; cf. B. Roth, Franz von Mayronis, sein Leben, seine Werke, seine 
Lehre vom Formalunterschied in Gott, Werl in Westf. 1936, 262), in assump- 
tione B. V.: “Multae filiae congregaverunt ... Verbum illud exponitur de 
b. V.” (f. 278d, sed huius sermonis, qui ultimus est in codice, exstant tan- 
tum 18 lineae, cum codex sit mutilus; cf. Roth, 263). 

Antonii de Bitonto sermo de Spiritu S. in dominicali: “‘Si quis diligit 
me... Pro huius sacri et sancti evangelii” (f. 239b; Sermones dominicales 
per totum annum editi per fr. Antonium de Bitonto, ed. Bonetus Locatellus 
bergomensis, 1492, f. 81d—-4b: Dominica Pentecostes, Sermo 28). 

Anonymi sunt sermones in festo S. Francisci: “‘Videte manus meas... 
Luc. ult. c. haec verba scribuntur. Admiranda sunt opera.”” — De Spiritu 
S.: “Impleamini S.S....Antequam prosequar’’ (f.241c). — De gaudiis 
et doloribus Virginis: “‘Mulier amicta sole... Apoc. 12 scribitur praesens 
verbum, pro cuius thematis evidentia» (f. 244b). — De flagellis Dei: ““Audivi 
vocem unius aquilae ... Ego astrictus a vinculo s. caritatis” (f. 269a). — 
De distinctione angelorum et sanctorum inferius et superius: ‘“Tota quod 
inter angelos et sanctos” (f.277b), ubi legitur quoque: ‘‘Haec tradita sunt 
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in lib. Apoc. per multos doctores, praecipue per mag. Ioannem de Rupella 
et Franciscum de Mayronis’’ (f. 278c). 

Codicis descriptione tradita, nobis binae quaestiones occurrunt deter- 
minandae, primo scilicet quomodo se habeat textus cod. Neapolitani 
comparatione instituta ad alios codices operis De privilegiis sanctorum, 
in praemissa descriptione sub littera A; secundo vero cui tribuendi sint 
sermones in eodem codice contenti, sub littera D recensiti, Bitontino 
scilicet an alio anonymo auctori. 

Pro nunc, praeter cod. Neapolitanum. sequentes codices noscimus, 
opus De privilegiis sanctorum continentes: 

Hispali, Bibl. Columbina, cod. BB. Tab 145. N. 15, f. r7ov—1g5v, 
breviter descriptus a P. Fideli a Fanna in suis Collectaneis ms. (Qua- 
racchi), t. VIII, p. 71. 

Patavii, Bibl. Antoniana, cod. Scaff. XX, n. 136, anonymus; cf. 
A. M. Iosa, I codici manoscr. della Bibl. Anton. di Padova, Padova 1886, 
182.26 


Patavii, Bibl. Universitatis, duo codices, scil. cod. 599, f. 122a—36d 
(mutilus, expl.: ‘‘Ioannes ait: Novam qua per remo”.) et cod. 769, 
f. ra—33d; cf. L. Suttina, I manoscritti francesc. della R. Bibl. Uni- 
versita di Padova, in Bull. critico di cose francescane, 1 (1905), 155s.?* 


Veronae, Bibl. Commun., cod. 779 (517—519), f. 252; cf. G. Biadego 
Catalogo descrittivo dei manoscr. della Bibl. Comun. di Verona 1892, 373- 
Nos examini subiecimus nonnisi codices Patavinos, ex qua compara- 
tioue deduximus illos tradere operis compendium aut probabilius 
quamdam ipsius primam redactionem, dum textus cod. Neapolitani 


*6 Sequuntur ibi alii sermones, quorum prior sermo de Spiritu S.: ““Repleti 
sunt omnes... Act. 2 et in Epistola hodierna. Cogitanti mihi, dilectissimi 
in Christo Tesu, divinam sapientiam”’ (f. 18r). — Sermo de spe: “Divitibus 
huius saeculi praecipe . . . Nobis positis in hac vita miserabili plena tristitiis” 
(f. 24a), etc. — Dein f. 62b: “Compendium S. Conceptionis B. M. V. sine 
originali.”” Inc.: ““Necdum erant abyssi . . . in epistola solemnitatis praesentis 
intitulatur vel recitatur. Primum pro thematis introductione,’’ codex quip) 
ignotus addatur illis iam notis ap. A. Emmen, Historia opusculi mediaevalis 
“Necdum evant abyssi’”’ olim S. Bern. Senensi adscripti, in Collect. Francis- 
cana, XIV (1944), 148—-87; D. Pacetti, De S. Bern. Senensis operibus, 
Quaracchi 1947, 112. 

7 Sequitur ibi alia manu: “‘Utrum Deus praevideat mala futura. Mirantur 
plurimi homines mundani, obcaecati et infideles’’ ({. 34a). Dein sermones 
plures quorum ordo eversus videtur ob quaternos male conglutinatos; 
f. 94a rubr.: “Feria 3 post 3 domin. ee: Item de 5 excellentia.. 
ipsius sanctissimae fidei.” Inc.: “Qui se humiliat . . . scribuntur haec verba 
Matth. 23 et in evangelio pracsentis feriae. Post sacri evangelii litteralem 
et spiritualem expositionem, amantissimi cives, ex quo ut claruit in praece- 
denti sermone” etc. Ob impossibilitatem prae oculis habendi antiquas 
editiones sermonum Bitontini, determinare nequimus utrum necne isti 
sermones sint ei tribuendi. Hoc dictum sit seme pro semper. 
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exhibet textum ad complementum perductum. Divergentia statim 
evidens est si prae oculis initium et lineamenta totius operis prout 
traduntur in cod. Patav. Univ. 769, f. 1a: 

“‘Ad illustrem et religiosum principem d. Federicum Montisferetri, Urbini 
ac Durantis praestantissimum comitem super opere quod De privilegiis 
sanctorum inscribitur per fr. Antonium Botontinum ad honorem Dei et 
Matris eius atque seraphici Francisci cuius professionis est. Prooemium 
incipit in nomine Domini. Amen. 

«Fecit Deus stellas ... Gen. 1 c. haec verba scribuntur. A multis quidem 
dubitatum fuit, d. p., an qui in libro vitae scripti sunt, quos praescivit Deus 
in aeternitate salvandos, ab eo umquam deleri possint. Quam interrogatio- 
nem difficilem et fere insolubilem si notam facere voluerimus, primo quid 
sit liber vitae” . . . Sequuntur privilegia sanctorum, quorum tantum linea- 
menta hic praebemus: “‘Privilegium quidem primum est, rev. et dev. P., 
quod dicitur productionis (f. 1c), 2 electionis (f. 3a), 3 operum exsecutionis 
(f. 3d), 4 fortitudinis (f. 4b), 5 prudentiae limpitudinis (f. 6d), 6 iustitiae 
rectitudinis (f. 8b), 7 temperantiae vitalis (f. 10b), 8 gloriae supernalis 
(f. 12c), 9 gloriae et beatitudinis substantialis (f.17c), 10 gloriae consub- 
stantialis (f. 21d), 11 gloriae accidentalis (f.24a), 12 gloriae tripudialis 
(f. 29a) ... b. Iacobonus de Tuderto laudes decantando dicit: Iesu nostro 
amator ... (f. 32a). — Satis ergo diximus et longe diffusius quam in prin- 
cipio credidimus, de omnibus privilegiis sanctorum, non tamen quantum 
fas est pro eorum meritis. Sed antequam ad particularia praeconia veniam, 
sic pro conclusione omnium praedictorum libet exclamare: O sancti Dei 
omnes . diag 33d) omnium spiritum beatorum D.N.I.C. qui cum P. et 
S. Ss. ” 

Rien ergo in hac redactione prooemium epistolare ad Pontificem, 
epistola ad Federicum comitem omnesque sermones de singulis sanctis, 
quamvis illa ‘ particularia praeconia’ ibi sint supposita, ipsaque materia 
diversimode congeritur. Proinde cum alii codices, ut sufficienter innui 
potest ex eorum descriptione ac ex notitiis a nobis assumptis, accedant 
ad cod. Patav. Univ. 769 (cod. Bibl. Anton. operis quoque inscriptionem 
omittit), deduci fas est solum cod. Neapolitanum integrum exhibere 
opus ipsiusque — ut videtur — ultimam redactionem. 

Secunda quaestio est de sermonibus contentis in f. weal 
circa diligens amanuensis adnotavit: “‘Nescio si ipse [fr. Antonius 
de Bitonto] composuit seu aliquis alius doctor, quia ibi rubrica non 

rat”. Revera si ipse scriba nesciebat, neque nobis effulgere potest spes 
ad conclusiones omnimodo certas perveniendi. P. Gaeta asserit multas 
esse rationes internas (quin tamen unam saltem expresse dicat) pro 
illis sermonibus Bitontino abiudicandis.** Exponamus tamen quod 
ex codicis examine erui potest. 

#8 En eius verba, p. 71: “Noi crediamo che, per molte x ragioni interne di 
stile e di tecnica, non si possano attribuire al Nostro.” 
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Collectio praedictorum sermonum absque dubio tribuenda est 
auctori franciscano, quod arguitur ex tribus sermonibus in honorem 
S. Francisci (f. 216c—225b), ex sermone S. Antonii Patavini (f. 176c), 
S. Ludovici Tolosani (f. 209a) et binis sermonibus S. Clarae Assis. 
(f. 197d—201b). Conclusio magis urgetur ex eo quod in tota sermonum 
serie alii non occurrant sancti recentioris tunc aetatis ex alio religioso 
Ordine. Si vero ad horum sermonum examen pergatur, validiorem 
confirmationem assequetur conclusio. Praeter ditissimam notitiam 
sancti Patris*® sanctorumque confratrum necnon historiae Ordinis, 
quae in extraneo auctore vix supponi potest, quaedam adsunt indicia 
ostendentia sermonum auctorem exstitisse fratrem minorem, ut est 
notitia liturgiae propriae in Ordine in festis S. Francisci (f. 222a, 223a—b) 
S. Antonii (f. 177d, 178a, 179d), notitia regulae (f. 179b, 209d) eiusdem- 
que declarationis Exiit qui seminat (f. 209c), naturalis tendentia ex- 
tollendi prae ceteris proprium Ordinem (f. 209c). Demum quodlibet 
dubium evanescit quando legitur: “Tales milites habuit dux noster 
Franciscus” (f. 178b) et quando referuntur verba S. Antonii Patavini 
adhuc canonici regularis: “Dixerat enim fratribus nostris laicis 
euntibus pro eleemosyna panis: Hoc pacto vestrum Ordinem introibo...” 
(f. 178d). De S. Clara quoque dicitur quod ‘‘ad S. Mariam de Portiuncula 
festinavit, ubi recepta a viro Dei Francisco, eam totondit et habitum 
huius sanctae religionis induit” (f. 200d). 

Ex citatione poétae Dantis (f. 221a; Parad. XI, 64—66), ex enarra- 
tione impressionis stigmatum S. Francisci italico eloquio: “Donde 
concludendo per non elogare, dixe san Francisco allo dicto divoto frate...” 
(f. 222b—c), aliaque ex laude in festo S. Georgii: “Chi é de Christo 
cavalieri...” arguere fas est auctorem italum fuisse. 

Nunc propius quaestionem aggredientes, quaerimus utrum ille auctor 
quem franciscanum et italum agnovimus, cum Antonio Bitontino 
identificari possit. 

Argumenta certa criticae internae in favorem Bitontini invenire 
nequivimus, aliqua tamen indicia colligere potuimus. Idea ‘mater’ 
privilegit in laudibus sanctorum, prout occurrit in sermonibus authenticis, 
invenitur quoque in sermonibus de quibus vertitur quaestio, sic in sermone 
S. Francisci legitur ‘‘in tertia parte sermonis Privilegii primi b. Fran- 
cisci”’ (f. 218b), et alibi: “Privilegium primum sanguinis Christi. Sermo 

29 Sermo 1 de S. Francisco: ‘‘Quid vobis videtur de Christo .. . Haec verba 
scribuntur. Postquam visum est quod b. Franciscus’ (f. 216c). Sermo 2: 
“Confiteor tibi, Pater... S. Franciscus, carissimi, concepit spiritum gratiae 


in loco S. Mariae de Angelis, ubi modo datur indulgentia a culpa et poena... 
nos ivimus ad S. Mariam de Angelis” etc. 
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primus. Ioannes de Marliano haec infrascripta». Inc.: «Sanguis hominis 
non est animatus... Papiae 17 maii 1463, licet conclusiones supra- 
positae, sine hac additione, a me scriptae essent in mense augusti aut 
septembris 1462. Amen... Ioannes de Mardiano haec praedicta” 
(f. 175c—176). — Aliud indicium conspici potest in modo citandi tex- 
tum Scripturae, uti thema sermonis. Bitontinus tum in De privilegiis 
sanctorum cum in De doctrina ecclesiastica etc. loco Scripturae ordinarie 
addit: “‘haec verba scribuntur”. Haec formula legitur quoque in non- 
nullis sermonibus anonymae seriei (f. 136c, 213a, 216c) et additur 
aliquando in aliquibus sermonibus quos auctor deprompsit e quodam 
fonte infra declarando (f. 128a, 154b, 215a). — Insuper in prooemio 
super opere De privilegits sanctorum fr. Antonius peculiarem pietatem 
erga S. Franciscum, Antonium, Ludovicum et Bernardinum profitetur. 
Sic in serie anonyma texuntur laudes in honorem trium priorum sancto- 
rum, dum S. Bernardini praeconia in opere De doctrina ecclesiastica 
canuntur. In eodem prooemio Bitontinus mentionem facit de S. Elisabeth 
Hungariae eamque asserit de III Ordine S. Francisci fuisse (f. 4c), 
quod affirmatur etiam in sermone anonymo in festo S. Ludovici: 
“Mater autem eius [Ludovici] fuit regina Maria, filia regina Hungaria, 
neptis S. Elisabeth, quae fuit de tertio Ordine S. Francisci . . .” (f.20gb). 
— Neque obliviscenda est quaestio utrobique disputata de B. Virgine: 


Bitontinus Anonymus 


“‘Sicut sol oriens... Eccl. 26 c. 
haec verba scribuntur. Pro exor- 
dio... qr. an b. Virgo potuit fieri 
melior... aut quantum ad esse 
naturale in se, et sic poterat fieri 
melior, quia impassibilis et immor- 
talis; aut ad esse naturale quoad 
nos, videl. ad nostram salutem... 
et sic non potuit fieri... quia pro 
nobis melior erat mortalis et passi- 
bilis ...”’ (De privilegiis Sanctorum, 
f. 30a—b). 


13 Franciscan Studies 


“Liber generationis I.C., Mt. 1 
haec verba scribuntur. In principio 
nostrae praedicationis moveo unum 
dubium s. theologiae, quod move- 
tur... maxime a ven. Alexandro 
de Hales ordinis nostri, cuius 
doctrina est canonizata per bullam 
papalam ... utrum gloriosa V. Ma- 
ria... poterit fieri melior... 

Si ergo consideres b. V. in esse 
naturali... sic dico quod melior 
potuit fieri... quia potuit fieri 
immortalis et impassibilis. Si autem 
consideres b. V. in esse naturali. . . 
in ordine ... ad nos vel per respec- 
tum ad nostram salutem... sic 
hoc modo non potuit fieri melior, 
quoniam... melius fuit nobis ut 
esset passibilis et mortalis... (Ser- 
mo I in Nativ. Virginis, cod. Neapol., 
f. 213a—<). 
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In utroque ergo textu occurit nota formula: “‘Haec verba scribuntur’’, 
in anonymo repetitur elogium Summae Alexandri, quod iam legimus 
in excerpto supra relato ex sermonibus De privilegiis sanctorum, De 
concept. Virginis, dein bini textus sat fideliter concordant etiam in 
partibus omissis. Quae consonantia magis facienda est ex eo quod in 
priori textu non declaratur fons ex quo hausta est doctrina. 

Omnibus igitur perpensis, si ex una parte argumenta certa adduci 
nequeunt pro abiudicandis sermonibus Bitontino, ex altera vero si 
valida aestimantur indicia a nobis proposita et fides praestetur notae 
historicae Ms. Neapolitani asserenti fr. Antonium illis sermonibus usum 
fuisse, concludi licet magna cum probabilitate Bitontinum eosdem 
composuisse aut collegisse. De cetero obvium omnino videtur fr. An- 
tonium, sui temporis praedicatorem sat famosum, habuisse quoddam 
sermonarium etiam pro festis sanctorum aut saltem tractanda collegisse 
antequam aggrederetur opus De privilegiis sanctorum.® Non caret 
valore — saltem pro nobis-factum quod sermones de quibus vertitur 
quaestio, incipiant plus minusve ubi obrumpuntur, ratione praeventae 
mortis auctoris, sermones authentici et elaborati De privilegiis sanc- 
torum, ita ut e sermone Epiphaniae (6 ian.) transitus fiat ad sermonem 
in festo SS. Fabiani et Sebastiani (20 ian.). 

In praecedentibus diximus fr. Antonium composuisse aut collegisse 
sermones in f. 123d—228a, eo quod deteximus notabilem sermonum 
partem mutuatam fuisse, tacito nomine fontis, ex Iacobo a Voragine 
O. P. (¢ 1298). En sermones pro quibus auctor hausit ex Voraginensi: 

Sermo in festo SS. Fabiani et Sebastiani (f. 123d; Iacobus a Voragine, 
Sermones de sanctis [= Vor.], Venetiis 1573, f. 8or), S. Vincentii m. (duo 
serm., f. 125b, 126c; Vor. f. gor, 93r), S. Agnetis (f. 128a, Vor. f. 85v), conv. 
S. Pauli (f. 132a, Vor. f. roov), S. Agathae (f. 140a, Vor. f. 111r), Cathe- 
drae S. Petri (f. 141c, Vor. f. r16v), SS. Angelorum (f. 154b, Vor. f.367v 
bis), S. Hieronymi (f. 158d, Vor. f. 376v), Invent. S. Crucis (f. 162c, Vor. 
f. 203r), Ascens. Domini (f. 164d, Vor. f. 213r), Pentecosten (f. 167b, Vor. 
f.225r), Trinitatis (f. 168c, Vor. f.236v), S. loan. Bapt. (f. 183, Vor. f.245r), 
SS. Petri et Pauli (f. 188d, Vor. f. 256r), S. Laurentii (f. 19g2c, Vor. 


3° In sermone Bitontini in honorem S. Antonii Patavini ed. a D. Scara- 
muzzi, in Studi Francescani, s. 3, IV (1932), 510, legitur: ‘Quod patet ex 
vitae suae privilegiis non solum dictis, sed et multis aliis, sicut legi potest 
in libro quem edidi De privilegiis sanctorum.’”’ Cum inter sermones certos 
De privilegiis sanctorum (f. ta—8ob) nullibi habeatur sermo de S. Antonio, 
concedi fas est Bitontinum alia quaedam exarasse eiusdem operis, quae 
forte — morte praeveniente — ad ultimam perfectionem perducere nequivit. 
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f. 292v), Assumpt. Mariae (f. 205a, Vor. f. 300v), S. Bartholomaei ap. 
(f. 210c, Vor. f. 327r), Exalt. S. Crucis (f. 215a, Vor. f. 355v), S. Fran- 
cisci (f.223v, Vor. f. 384v, 388v), Omnium Sanctorum (f. 227a, Vor. 
f. 406v). 

Sermonum relatio ad Voraginensem non uniformiter se habet: ali- 
quando, sed raro, textus fr. Iacobi exscribitur, ut in sermonibus Ascens. 
Domini, S. Ioannis Bapt. et SS. Petri et Pauli; aliquando ex duobus 
sermonibus unus congeritur, ut in sermone tertio de S. Francisco, 
plerumque vero sermones Voraginensis elaborantur et evolvuntur. 

2. Commentarium in I Sent. exstat etiam in duobus codicibus: Bono- 
niae, Bibl. Archigymnasii, A. 714; Olomuciae, Bibl. Capitularis, 337; 
cf. Fr. Stegmiiller, Repertorium Comment. in Sent. Petri Lombardi, I, 
Herbipoli 1947, 38s. 

3. Sermones quadragesimales de vitiis etiam in sequentibus codicibus: 

Bononiae, Bibl. Collegii Hispani, cod. 54, f. 209r—335v (mutilus 
in fine); cf. C. Piana, Descriptio codicum franciscalium... in Bibl. 
Albornotiana Coll. Hispani Bononiae ..., in Antonianum, XVII (1942), 
125. 

Leodii, Bibl. Maioris Seminarii, cod. 6. G. 23, f. 15—17: continere 
videtur fragmentum, nam in summo f. 15v legitur: Antonius Botontinus 
ord. Min., et in indice: Cur Deus humanam naturam peccabilem fecerit 
(sermones huius quadragesimalis saepius inscribuntur ut tractatus: 
Quare Deus fecit peccabile genus humanum), ut habetur in iam citatis 
Collectaneis P. Fidelis a Fanna (XI, p. 61); ibi tamen nihil vidit H. Lip- 
pens, Descriptio cod. franc. Bibl. Maioris Semin. Leodiensis, in Arch. 
Franc. Hist., VII (1914), 530s. 

Mediolani, Bibl. Ambrosiana, cod. Q. 18 Sup. (saec. XV). 

Parisiis, Bibl. Nation., Nouv. Acq., cod. lat. 1078: opus ibi contentum 
idem existimamus ac Sermones quadragesimales de vitiis ratione eorum- 
dem destinatarii, quia hoc tantum colligi potest ex notitia tradita in 
Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, LXXVI (1915), 19: “Antonii Bitontini 
ord. Min.” sermones “ad Guidantonium Montis Feretri, Urbini... 
comitem’’. 

Patavii, Bibl. Universitatis, cod. 1917; f. 24a. 

Romae, Bibl. Vaticana, cod. Pal. lat. 447. 

Veronae, Bibl. Commun., cod. 779 [517—519], f. 246a rubr.: “De 
pessimo vitio vanagloriae sabbato cinerum, sermo fr. Antonii Biton- 
tini’’. Inc.: “(Cum esset sero factum, erat navis... Satis iam diximus 
in tribus praecedentibus sermonibus”’ ; cf. Biadego, Catalogo descrittivo, 
373- 
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Volaterris, Bibl. Guarnacci, cod. 32 (6141); cf. G. Mazzatinti, Inven- 
tari dei manoscritti delle Bibl. d'Italia, 11, Forli 1892, 187. 

3. Sermones continentur quoque in cod. 255 (K. III. 31) Bibl. Riccar- 
dianae, Florentiae, f. 27r; cf. A. Lopez, O. F.M., Descriptio cod. francisc. 
Bibl. Riccardianae Florentinae, in Arch. Franc. Hist., I (1908), 435. 

4. Sermo de sacramento corporis Christi (Bibl. Laurent. Florentiae, 
cod. Gadd., Plut. 89 Sup. 27), quem P. Gaeta, 73, recenset ut scriptum 
ab aliis distinctum, invenitur quoque in codicibus Pal. lat, 447, f. 100d, 
et Ambrosiano G. 18. Sup., f. 114¢, scilicet inter Sermones quadragesima- 
les de vitiis (ceteros codices non conspeximus ad hunc finem); qua- 
propter conici licet sermonem de corpore Christi olim a se exstantem 
(in cod. Pal. lat. 447 ei non praeficitur rubrica aliis sermonibus con- 
stanter praemissa) insertum fuisse inter Sermones de vitiis. 

5. Credo in versi etiam in cod. miscell. Bibl. Antonianae Patavii, 
Scaff. XXI. N. 500: anonymum, cuius Incipit: “Io credo in Dio sommo 
creatore’, id est omissis prioribus tribus versibus introductionis ad 
instar, ut in cod. ital. IX. 77. 6634 Bibl. S. Marci, Venetiis; cf. Iosa, 
I codici, 214. 

6. Noti sunt nobis alii codices, quorum contentum exacte declarari 
nequit ob notitiarum insufficientiam in catalogis editis; nempe: 

Washingtonii, Bibl. Collegii S. Nominis, cod. 32: ‘“‘Tractatus de 
passione Domini’ (forsan sermo De passione Domini in quadragesimali 
De vitiis: “O vos omnes qui transitis per viam... Verba sunt plangentis 
Ieremiae... Thren. 1 describuntur. Patientibus...’’; Bononiae, Bibl. 
Univ., cod. 934 (1802), f. 85v,3 Bibl. Vaticana, cod. Pal. lat. 447, f. 102d, 


*1 In fine quadragesimalis De vitiis legitur in hoc MS: ‘“‘Scriptum 
Florentiae per fr. lodocum Wind studentem sacrae theologiae pro provincia 
Argentinae in 45 diebus, praepeditus tamen multis negotiis et infirmitatibus, 
14°” (f. 99r). Praemissa rubrica in summo folio: Tho. de Mar., sequitur 
sermo: ‘‘Escam dedit timentibus se... Carissimi, exemplo Domini Iesu si 
nostri acumine intellectus’’ (f. 99v), et iterum in fine sermonis f. oir: Tho. 
de Mar. — Fol. 103r incipiunt sermones absque rubrica, quorum primus:‘ 
Convertimini ad me in toto corde vestro ... Sententia est sanctorum theolo- 
gorum”’ (citantur f. 104v Alex. de Hales, S. Thomas, et f. 111r Scotus). — 
Fol. 123r rubr.: “‘Sermo de b. p. n. Francisco perpulcher. " Inc.: “Quid 
vobis videtur de Christo... Quaeritur utrum convenienter absque - errore 
alius a filio Virginis potest appellari Christus. Respondetur quod sic.’’ Post 
alios sermones, f. 128r: ‘‘Scriptum 8 die mensis lanuarii Florentiae 1467, 
quo tempore partes erant in Studio, quaedam adhaerebant regenti et quae- 
dam Graeco, dimittentes lectores regentes.’’” — Fol. 129r: De morte Roberti 
(marg.). Inc.: “Morte morieris, Gen. 2 c. Existimavi saepe numero nihil 
tam utile animae“ (idem sermo habetur quoque Oxonii, Bibl. Bodleiana, 
cod. Canon. miscell. 34, praemissa rubrica: ‘“‘Sermo de morte fr. Roberti de 
Letio ord. min.’’); etc. Vitae curriculum praedicti fr. Iodoci codicis scrip- 
toris plene describit Max Miller, Die Sé, ingen Briefe und das Klarissen- 
Kloster Séflingen, Wiirzburg 1940, 157, nota I. 
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Patavii, Bibl. Univ. cod. 1917, f. 131a?). — Cod. 42: ““Sermones quadra- 
gesimales’”; cf. S. De Ricci — W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and 
Renaissance manuscripts in the United States and Canada, 1, New York 
1935, 473, 476. 

Monachii, Bibl. Status, cod. lat. 18247: “Antonii de Bethunto ser- 
mones super epistolas et evangelia de tempore’’; cf. C. Halm, F. Keinz, 
G. Meyer, G. Thomas, Catalogus cod. lat. Bibl. Regiae Monacensis, II, 
pars 3, Monacchii 1878, 146. Ex notitiis nobis missis a Prof. P. Ruf 
edocemur hos sermones in initio carere rubrica et quacumque nota 
historica in fine. Nomen Bitontini, qua auctoris, proponitur solummodo 
in indice f. Ir, anno 1479 contexto. En Incipit sermonum: “ Benedictus 
qui venit in nomine Domini. Deus Dominus et illuxit nobis. Constitute 
diem solemnem. Quanto affectu patres nostri diem istum exspecta- 
verunt” (f. 2r). 


P. CAELESTINUS PIANA, O. F. M. 
Quaraccht 





COMMENTARY 
RECENT WORKS ON SAINT FRANCIS 


t has well been said that no one who has met and loved Saint Francis 
was ever quite the same again. This accounts, no doubt, for the 
constant stream in all languages of new books on him, biographies, 
studies, translations of his own opuscula or of the mediaeval Legends. 
Not all of these, unfortunately, are free from historical error, and too 
often the ancient legends and fables are propagated anew. 


We here propose to examine critically several more recent studies. 
These include a biography by Abbé Englebert, in its French original 
and in English translation; a pleasing collection of magnificent photo- 
graphs of Franciscan Umbria, a penetrating study of the inner spirit 
of the Saint, and a new English translation of the writings and words 
that he has left us. 


A new Biography of Saint Francis 


When the English translation of Abbé Omer Englebert’s Saint 
Francois d’Assise' first appeared, it enjoyed considerable sale even in 
secular bookshops and received some favorable reviews. However, most 
of these reviews were non-critical and made without any attempt to 
judge the work against the background of the Sources of Saint Francis, 
or to collate the original French and the English translation. If the 
work is to be reviewed and judged adequately, however, both approaches 
are necessary. First, one must review the author's work, his thought, 
his judgements, preferably in the original French. Secondly, the English 
translation, which is too often a travesty of the original, so inaccurate 
and careless does it appear; and the needless Introduction by the 
translator, which blatantly contradicts some of the positions adopted 
by the author. 


10. Englebert, Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise. (Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 
1947. Pp. 460; 4 appendices; 16 hors-texte.) English: Saint Francis of 
Assisi. Translated and edited by Edward Hutton (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1950. Pp. x—352; three appendices; bibliography; frontis- 
piece and 16 illustrations; index. $ 4.00.) A Spanish version by P. George de 
Riezu, OFMCap., appeared in Buenos Aires, 1949, and a German trans- 
lation from Pilger-Verlag, Speyer, 1950. 
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I. Vie de S. Francois 


Abbé Englebert was already known among writers on things Francis- 
can for his French editions of the Fiorefti and the Sayings of Brother 
Giles before he published the Life of Saint Francis.? Since the present 
work he has become familiar to English readers through his story of 
The Wisdom of Father Pecquet and his Lives of the Saints. As a priest, 
scholar, hagiographer and editor, he is in a position to achieve an in- 
sight into the true significance of Saint Francis, and to make his study 
an endeavor to see God’s grace at work in and through the Poverello 
rather than a mere pursuit of external events — a danger into which 
more than one historian has fallen. 


1. The Vie de saint Francois is not intended by its author to be just 
another Life of the Seraphic Saint. Admittedly, we have popular bio- 
graphies in abundance, most of them uncritical attempts to reword 
secondary sources, too many of them “‘slanted”’, perhaps unconsciously, 
by the very sources their authors use. They fail to take into account 
more recent historical discoveries and newly found source-material. 
Abbé Englebert, however, has made a brave attempt to survey criti- 


cally the mare magnum of the sources; and his excuse for the work, if 
such is needed, is that he has availed himself of texts discovered in the 
last fifty years, since Paul Sabatier published his Vie de saint Francois 
in 1894. 

Most Franciscans will agree that Abbé Englebert has succeeded 
admirably in the resultant portrait of Saint Francis. While he has 
done justice to the human and the poetic in the Troubadour of God, 
he has rightly subordinated these elements to the divine, to the true 
stature of sainthood. For all his admiration for P. Sabatier (whose influ- 
ence on the Franciscan movement cannot be denied, and whose historical 
contribution cannot be belittled), Englebert avoids the extreme positions 
and prejudices of that scholar, to do greater justice to Hugolino and 
the Roman Curia, and to grasp more deeply the inner life of the Saint 
and his Orders. At the same time, he is not altogether free of the fabri- 
cations of Sabatier: he seems to make over-much of the “golden age of the 
Franciscan epic’’, the first ten years out of seven centuries; and there- 
fore over-emphasizes factions within the life-time of Saint Francis; 


® Les Fioretti (Paris: Denoél, 1945); and Les Propos du Frére Egide (Edi- 
tions franciscaines, 1930). The Abbé is also the director of the Collection: 
Les Grands Shirituels (to which series his Vie de S. Frangois belongs). 

3 Cf. e. g., the review in Collectanea Franciscana, XX (1950), 127—129. 
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Brother Elias is not given completely fair treatment; the Rule of 1223 
and the preceding “‘crisis’” are not well handled; and the problem of 
learning is not solved to complete satisfaction, mainly because the 
Opuscula of Saint Francis are not utilized. 


2. By way of a Preface to the work, the author traces the interest 
of scholars, poets, artists e¢ al., in Saint Francis from the Renaissance 
to the present day. Martin Luther (though he had a personal admira- 
tion for the Saint) and Erasmus Alber brought Francis into disrepute 
through their attack on the Liber conformitatis of Bartholomew of Pisa: 
for them it was the Franciscan Coran and took the place of the Bible 
in the friaries. The literati of the next centuries ignored Saint Francis,* 
while the French Encyclopedists despised him and his ideals. Only 
with the Romanticism of the last century did the Saint meet with 
some degree of understanding. However, according to the author, 
until 1894, Franciscan studies were only a chapter, though an im- 
portant chapter, of Church history. In that year Sabatier published 
his biography, and in 1898 the critical edition of the Speculum perfec- 
tionis. Thereafter, sometimes in heated discussion, the scholarly world 
took up in keen interest the whole field of Franciscan studies. The 


Franciscanists, we would add, in the long run aided the Franciscans, 
spurring the latter to their own scholarly work and leading to a greater 
appreciation of their own vocation. Nevertheless, the re-flowering of 
Franciscan Scholasticism owes its impetus to great men within the 
Order, and by no means to Sabatier et sequaces. 


3. The chronology of Saint Francis will always be subject to some 
dispute, because of the very lack of precise chronology in the early 
sources, the Legends of Celano, etc. The early years of Saint Francis, 
his vocation and conversion, receive acceptable treatment in this new 
biography. From chapter-headings at least, one may judge that Engle- 
bert does not place the conversio perfecta of Saint Francis in the scene 
before Bishop Guido II of Assisi, contrary to the more common Francis- 
can opinion. But one wonders that so many writers miss an important 
date that can control the early chronology of the Order. After their 
journey to Rome, the little group of twelve Friars, Saint Francis and 
eleven companions, were at Rivo Torto when the Emperor Otto IV 
passed thereby on the way to his coronation. This was in September, 


« However, the review in C. F., loc. cit., points out that there were more 
Franciscans who wrote about the Saint than Englebert realized. 
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1209, since he was at Bologna on September 1, and was crowned at 
Rome on October 4. Consequently, there is no need to offer such alter- 
natives as “1208 or 1209” for the Gospel at Porziuncola and the coming 
of Bernard, Pietro and Blessed Giles; this would be in 1208. Similarly, 
the approbation of Innocent III is to be dated 1209. 


The most delightful chapter of the book is entitled “Rivo Torto” 
(VI), in the form of a concrete commentary on Francis’ Salutation of 
the Virtues. This is followed by a study (c. VII) of the life and character 
of the first Friars. Certainly these first fruits of the newly discovered 
Gospel-spirit were the closest imitators of the Seraphic Patriarch and 
his most intimate sons. Yet I can never see why the first ten years 
were as a whole the best years, the golden years. They were definitely 
not the best years of Saint Francis’ own life! It is obvious that the first 
companions shared the spiritual experience of Saint Francis more 
fully than many who came later. But to lament the passing of that 
first decade of Franciscanism with its seeming happy-go-lucky philo- 
sophy (entirely upset by Celano’s descriptions), to cry that Franciscanism 
was destroyed by the introduction of monasticism (when Honorius III 
introduced in 1220 the year of novitiate, and the Friars could not longer 
wander and began to have places, loca, to dwell in, and churches and 
choirs and breviaries, not to speak of benches on which to eat and 
bowls to use), is to fail to see the situation in its true light: either organi- 


zation of the teeming fraternity or disaster and dissolution were the 
only alternatives. 


Neither, for that matter, can I understand Hutton’s statement in 
the English version (p. 17) that the Bull Quo elongati (1230) brought 
the Franciscan adventure, as launched and understood by Saint Francis, 
to an abrupt end; or Englebert’s claim (p. 192; English, p. 152) that 
the action of Innocent IV in 1247 meant the finis of the Franciscan 
ideal in the Second Order and the final rout of the spiritual heirs of 
the Poverello. Gregory IX said nothing in Quo elongati that destroyed 
genuine Franciscanism: he simply declared the Testament of Saint 
Francis, which he praised highly, to have no legal effect. If Innocent 
IV gave the Poor Clares a Rule in 1247, it was not radically different 
from that given by Hugolino in 1218 or 1219, though it did expressly 
allow common ownership. In addition, this Rule did not find the accep- 
tance the Pope expected, and in 1250 he declared that no Sister could 
be forced to accept it. The lie is given to Englebert’s statement by the 
Rule of Saint Clare herself, approved by the Protector, Cardinal Rai- 
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naldo, Sept. 16, 1252, and solemnly approved by the same Innocent 
IV on August 9, 1253. 


4. Who is to give the final word on Franciscan study and learning? 
The Abbé Englebert does not expect his own conclusion to be accepted 
by all: that Francis did not encourage learning among the Friars 
(c. XVI). 

Undoubtedly, Francis himself felt no need of learning in order to 
find God and lead others to Him. He had charismatic knowledge, yet 
was an attentive student of the Scriptures. The first Friars were like- 
wise possessed of unction of the spirit and stood in no great need of 
book-learning. But is Englebert justified in claiming (p. 309—-310; 
Engl., pp. 246—247) that the Friars were to have as their occupation 
manual labor and the care of lepers, while the conversion of sinners 
was to be accomplished avant tout (not in the English) by prayer and 
example? They were to preach, he admits, but their sermons were 
limited to moral and practical exhortations. Therefore Francis bade 
his Friars leave their books and abandon themselves, for the salvation 
of souls, to the inspiration of grace! 


This may be the story for the early years. Yet the sources reveal a 
different approach when many learned men entered the Order. While 
Saint Francis did not positively encourage them to continue their 
studies, he certainly wished them to avoid idleness; and he did advance 
the spiritual principles they were to follow if they wished to pursue 
sacred science. The Admonitions of Saint Francis, which Englebert 
fails to use, and the words of Celano (Vita IJ, nn. 194—195), suffice to 
show that of the learned postulant Francis demanded a renunciation 
of his learning that he might thus offer himself naked to the arms of the 
Crucified. Then and then only, purified in the crucible of poverty of 
spirit, might he study: not out of curiosity but that he might practice 
what he learned and, having done that, propose it to others. Moreover, 
in keeping with the Rule (c. V), he must so balance and integrate prayer 
and work that the latter, whether manual, intellectual or spiritual 
work, would positively contribute to the spirit of prayer and devotion.® 


5 Cf. K. Esser, O. F. M., ‘‘Der Brief des hl. Franziskus an den hl. An- 
tonius von Padua’, Franz. St., XXXI (1949), 135—151. The authenticity 
of the letter to Saint Anthony, which would teach much of the Franciscan 
approach to study (as Father Esser points out), has recently been a 
so that I do not advance it as a proof (cf. Ottokar Bonman, O. F. M., “‘De 
authenticitate epistolae S. Francisci ad S. Antonium Patavium,” AFH, 
XLV [1952], 474—492). 
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If the Abbé must have recourse to the Spiritualist literature for his 
arguments, especially to the Legenda antiqua, what will he make of the 
words of Ubertino da Casale, the Spiritual of Spirituals, who gives the 
clearest and most pleasing comment on prayer and study in the mind 
of Saint Francis? Fuit sua intentio, he says of Francis, quod magis esset 
principalis intentio et occupatio orationis quam studit, et studiwm ora- 
tionem dirigeret et oratio studium illustraret. 


5. Lastly, the author may well be taken to task on the question of 
the Franciscan Rules — though it must be admitted that he is not 
alone in the stand he takes, under the influence of Sabatier. 


First of all, one is increasingly puzzled by constant reference to a 
Rule written in 1221, supposedly the published version usually called 
the Regula Prima (in distinction to the “lost” Regula Primitiva, which 
is actually embodied in the former). Now, undoubtedly, after Saint 
Francis returned from the Holy Land in 1220, there was somewhat of 
a crisis in the Order, and agitations and discussions of a new Rule. But 
there is little historical ground for claiming that “Francis busied him- 
self with the preparation of a new Rule which would, it was hoped, 
reunite the support of all’ (p. 277; English, p. 220), a Rule, prepared 
with the help of Cesar of Speyer, identical with that of the printed 
text. No document can be advanced to prove this, save a paragraph 
in Jordan of Giano’s chronicle (n. 19; p. 280; English, p. 223), accord- 
ing to which Cesar was commissioned to embellish the Rule with Scrip- 
tural texts; or a remark of Saint Bonaventure that Francis later wished 
to redact the Rule to a more compendious form (Legenda maior IV, 11). 
Moreover, were the Regula prima composed in 1221, it would contain 
anachronisms, for the regulations of chapter VII, On the Manner of 
Serving and Working, were already outmoded. The so-called Regula 
prima is more easily explained as composed of the Regula primitiva and 
the legislation and admonitions of the annual chapters. The text re- 
presents the Rule as it existed in 1221, not as composed then. The story 
followed by Englebert is, I am afraid, a fiction of Sabatier; so too is 
the account of the Chapter of 1221 (p. 287; English, p. 228). 

Secondly, even in regard to the final Rule we lack any great historical 
detail: yet the author manufactures quite a story of the preceding 
crisis and circumstances attending its composition and approbation. 
Is it history to write: ‘““Thedocuments here are defective. We only 
know that these transactions were long, often acrimonious and always 
infinitely cruel to the Poverello” (p. 321; Engl., p. 257)? How do we 
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know? The text of the Regula bullata (approved by Honorius III, 
November 29, 1223) is “studied”, not spontaneous; it is a canonical 
texts relevant (smelling, Hutton says, p. 257) of the interpretation of 
jurists; it does not express perfectly the intention of the founder (which 
is correct in as much as Francis had wished to insert several points 
which he was persuaded to abandon); it was in great part the work of 
Hugolino, the future Gregory IX; etc., etc. All this amounts to saying 
that the Rule was forced on Francis — though Englebert expressly 
rejects the extremes of Sabatier. 


To this conclusion let us oppose the following facts of history and 
ask the author to reconcile them to his position. If the Rule is an appease- 
ment and an adulteration of his ideal, why does Saint Francis speak 
so highly of the Rule as “‘the book of life, the hope of salvation, the 
marrow of the Gospel, the way of perfection, the key of Paradise, the 
pact of the eternal covenant’ (II Cel., 208)? Again, though some 
(Miiller) would hold the Testament to be directed against the Rule, or 
others (Joergensen) a surreptitious addition to the Rule, or yet others 
(Sabatier) an expression of Francis’ ideals unhampered by any ec- 
clesiastical authority, why does Francis plead in that Testament for 
the pure observance of the Rule in a more Catholic manner? If the 
Rule is not the expression of the ideals of Francis, why did the Spirituals, 
who claimed to follow Francis ad unguem, hold the Rule as literally 
inspired by God and accepted by Francis and by themselves, despite 
Papal declaration to the contrary, as the direct object of a vow (secun- 
dum quod evangelium [as in the Rule] sub voto cadit, as Angelus of Cla- 
reno says)? And let us not forget that this is the Rule Franciscans have 
tried to live for seven centuries as spirit and life; it cannot be so bad 
if one judges by the litany of the Saints it has produced! 

In fine, Abbé Englebert has written a nice life of Saint Francis, for 
which we are grateful. But it does not tell us a great deal that is new, 
and it revives positions that we thought had already been disproved. 
Despite Sabatier, Joergensen, Fr. Cuthbert, Abbé Englebert, we still 
await the perfect biography in French or in English. 


II. The English Version 


I ventured before to say that the English translation is often a tra- 
vesty of the original. Nor do I hesitate to repeat it: a travesty because 
of the poor and often unintelligible renditions of the original beautiful 
French. The publishers seem unfortunately to have relied on Mr. Hut- 
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ton’s reputation as a Franciscan scholar of some note in accepting the 
work without a critical estimation of its worth. 


The translation is preceded by an eight-page Introduction by the 
translator. It serves no good purpose and actually contradicts what 
Abbé Englebert says in the Life itself. How can Hutton both quote 
the Regula Prima and then say immediately: “What became of it no 
one knows.” (p. 16)? It is interesting to know that “the Spirituals, 
under later leaders, were recognized and established as Observants”, 
and that “in our own time under date 4th October, 1897, Pope Leo XIII 
established three Franciscan families with the Bull Felicitate quadam”’ 
(p. 18), namely, the three branches of the First Order! 

Abbé Englebert’s preface, which surveys the literary history of 
Saint Francis from the Renaissance, is here “edited” for some unassigned 
reason: whole pages, especially those containing sources, quotations 
etc., are omitted; the famous remarks of Ernest Renan, a beautiful 
tribute to Saint Francis, are by-passed, as are several pages on modern 
Franciscan studies; more than one transition of thought (here and in 
the book as a whole) is missed by unnecessary omissions. 


We object also to the title given to chapter IV; “The appeal to the 


Gospel’, unintelligible in comparison to the original ““Decouverte de 
l’évangile’”’. The running title of chapter IX, “Clothing of Saint Clare,” 
has no connection with the contents; it ought to read, as in the French, 
“From 1212 to 1215”. 


We notice at random some glaring misprints: “ingenuity” for “‘ini- 
quity” (p. 47); “satisfied’’ for “sated” (p. 48); ““Mendié” for ““Mandi¢” 
(p. 94, n. 2); “Calleraut’”’ for “‘Callebaut”’ {p. 194, n. 3); “prosperity” for 
“property” (p. 243); “created” for “crested” (p.270); “standing” 
for “studying” (p.248); “‘satisfaction’” for “sanctification” (p. 250, 
n. 1); “denied” for “deigned” (p. 267); “fifty” for “forty” (p. 284). 

Such mistakes are of secondary importance by comparison to the 
errors in translation throughout the whole book. Some these betray a 
lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of Franciscan history or life. 
The worst, for a Friar Minor: “A Friar ought to be content with his 
habit, his cord, his shoes...’’ (chausses, i. e., femoralia, breeches! so 
pp. 244 and 310). What is one to think when he is told: “(Francis) 
dressed himself up in women’s garments” (p. 47)? The French makes 
sense: S’habillait de vétements flottants comme une femme. To list all 
the emendations needed in this translation would be impossible here. At 
random again, we choose p. 250, which treats of Saint Anthony of 
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Padua; “‘... where (for when) in 1220...; set out for Morocco, but he 
had no sooner started (for arrived)... He joined the Friars of Messina 
who carried him to the General Chapter (for who were going: qui se 
rendaient).”’ And note 1 (ibid.): “...this author begins (for sums up: 
résume): ... He consented to permit it (what?) only to the lettered 
and that in regard only to sacred science:” I/ consentit a permettre, 
seulement aux lettrés, V étude de la science sacré. Such carelessness is 
typical of the work as a whole. It is evident likewise that the translator 
rarely if ever consults the originals from which Englebert is quoting, 
e. g., the Latin of Celano; the resulting translation, often the paraphrase 
of a French paraphrase, agrees neither with Englebert nor with his 
source. * 
* * 

I once thought* that the book was worth a second edition. I now 
hesitate to say so. Rather, either let the original English publishers 
scrap the plates and forget they ever published the work; or, if there 
needs must be a new printing (which cannot be a mere reprinting), let 
them in all justice to Saint Francis and to the truth subject the trans- 
lation to a thorough and penetrating revision! 


Franciscan Umbria 


“In the footsteeps of the Poverello’’ is the sub-title of an exceptional 
collection of two-hundred full-page photographs that capture the 
beauty of Umbria and other parts of Italy hallowed by the Seraphic 
Patriarch.’ While the pictures, gems of photographic art, are primary, 
the “‘mystic preface’ of Fumet itself provides a good study of Saint 
Francis, catching something of the inner meaning of his holiness, his 
distinctive spirit, his mission to mankind, something of that springtime 
and joy with which Francis filled the hills and valleys — and the hearts 
of men (I Cel. 37). A text accompanies the pictures to give them, “‘in 
the spirit of the illustrations,” the needed historical background. The 
photos are meant to reflect the milieu in which Saint Francis lived, by 
presenting “‘the places he knew, the churches in which he prayed, the 

6 In a review of the work in The Journal of Arts and Letters, II (1950—51), 
ae d’ Assise. Préface mystique: Stanislas Funet; Textes et Légen- 
des: Walter Hauser; Deux Cents Photos: Léonard von Matt. (Bruges: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1952, Pp. 320. fr. 220 (paper) ; fr. 260 (cloth).) — Also available 


in a German edition: Franz von Assisi. By L. von Matt and Walter Hauser. 
(Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1952. Pp. 310.) This does not contain the Preface. 
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convents which he founded, the houses he entered, the things he used.” 
The sum-total is a beautiful and breathtaking portrait of Franciscan 
Italy then and now, a work that will be cherished by anyone who has 
taken pilgrim walks in the new Galilee of Umbria, and treasured by 
those who have missed such an experience. 

The text, however, is marred by many slight inaccuracies and the 
continuation of ancient legends (it is not intended, of course, to be a 
histo-ical source!). Donna Pica is still considered a noble lady from 
Picardy, and Francis as born in a stable (p. 17); he is baptized in San 
Rufino, the cathedral (p. 23; which is correct), while the baptismal 
fount is said (p. 24) to have remained in S. Maria Maggiore, the first 
cathedral, until the present Duomo was consecrated in 1253 (I find no 
proof to substantiate this or the implication that both Francis and 
Clare were baptized in S. Maria); Brother Sylvester came much later 
than 1208 (or 1209, as the author prefers, p. 77); the sojourn at Rivo 
Torto (p. 89) is later than the journey to Rome (I Cel. 42; S. Bonav. 
IV, 3), while Innocent III saw the Lateran, not the Vatican, in his 
dream ; Saint Clare did not belong to the house dei Scifi (p. 113) ; internal 
developments in the Order (pp. 173, 179, 191) are not accurately de- 
lineated; Guido, bishop of Assisi, was at odds with the Podesta and 
not with his flock (p. 244). Finally, one should like to see the Canticle 
of Creatures correctly translated (pp. 243—44); it is rightly designated 
as a canticle to the praise of the Lord, whom all His creatures must 
laud, and cum is rendered as in (which is admissible); but fer is given 
as for, pour notre frére le Vent, whereas by means of or through alone is 
in keeping with the original and the intention of Saint Francis. 

Among the photographs, one is enraptured by the sweeping panoramas 
and delighted with the beauty of detail, especially of present-day 
Italian peasantry. The two autographs of Saint Francis, the so-called 
Blessing and the Letter to Brother Leo, are captured in very clear 
reproductions. Four of the ancient, almost contemporary, portraits of 
the Saint are excellent; one wishes the editors had added that of Mar- 
garito d’Arezzo (c. 1250). Missing too is any reference to the house of 
Saint Clare (plate 2?), or portrait of her; or mention (in picture or 
text) of San Verecundo, where in all probability Saint Francis paused 
before going to Gubbio after his conversion. The legends for plates 194 
and 196 (p. 304) are erroneous; there is no picture corresponding to the 
latter; hence tlhe Table (p. 317) carries like errors — which are also 
present in the German edition. 
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But such slight inaccuracies do not detract from what is truly a 
unique and enticing approach to Saint Francis. May the book find its 
way into all Franciscan libraries. 


* 
* % 


Franciscan Spirit and Life 


Give this book® place! Despite its title, it has nothing to do with 
the radio- or TV-hour of Saint Francis, being a translation of Die 
Stunde des heiligen Franz von Assisi. Though the translation is marred 
by colloquialisms and solecisms, the work bids fair to rival in depth 
and insight Chesterton’s Saint Francis, and to surpass the latter in 
breadth of treatment. Neither work could well serve as an introduction 
to the Saint. But granted at least a basic knowledge of his life, Chester- 
ton’s work provides deeper appreciation of his inner spirit, while the 
work of Dr. Schneider, though a slighter volume, is even more pene- 
trating in its perception of the true secret of Francis and his mission 
yesterday and today. Every period in history since 1226 has been the 
hour of Saint Francis, in which he is herald to the world, herald and 
image of the Great King whose poor livery he wore, whose wounds he bore. 

In three chapters, which the translator has helpfully broken down 
into sections, the author (a layman) has portrayed 1) “The Road of 
History”: the background of Saint Francis, his times, their needs, 
the conversion of the Saint and the beginning of the Order 2) ‘“The 
Pattern of Life’: a remarkable analysis of Franciscan life and spirit, 
particularly the Christocentric, Christiform character of that life, “to 
mirror to the world the figure of Christ;”’ 3) ““The Saint in Time”: the 
worldshaking influence of the Saint and the Order in the Middle Ages 
(with implication for our own day and our own lives). 

One appreciates the evident fact that the author has used only sure 
sources, especially Celano and Saint Bonaventure; he lapses once (p. 108), 
to mention the legend of Saint Clare’s visit to the Porziuncola, a legend 
of the Fioretti contradicted by Celano’s statement that once Clare had 
entered San Damino she never left it [Leg. S. Clarae]. English readers 
will be surprised to find Saint Francis saluting Brother Death (pp. 63, 
104, 107). The original, of course, follows German usage (Tod is mascu- 
line); but English idiom follows the Canticle of Creatures and Celano 

8 The Hour of St. Francis of Assisi. By Reinhold Schneider. Translated 


ae James Meyer, O. F. M.; Prefatory note by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 
(Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1953. Pp. xiv-113. $ 1.75.) 
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(II, 217) and speaks of Sister Death, as is evident from the dozen or 
more versions of the so-called Canticle of Brother Sun (the Laudes of 
Creatures). 

Though one might think, as Archbishop Cushing remarks in his Note, 
that all the books possible about Saint Francis had already been written, 
there is certainly room for this work. It will stir to new flame that holy 
unrest which lies in the heart of every true Franciscan: “Brethren, let 
us now begin to do good!” 


* 
ae * 


The Words of Saint Francis 


There are two ways of considering this work:* from a popular view- 
point, as a manual that sets before the laity the writings of Saint Francis 
and some of his words as given by various early biographers; or from 
a scientific angle, as an adequate, balanced source-book of knowledge 
of the Saint. 

As a popular, uncritical work, it is very good and fills a need, since 
a handy edition of the works of Saint Francis has been a desideratum. 
Father (Archbishop) Paschal Robinson’s translation of the Opuscula 
is long since out of print. Moreover, there seemingly exists no other 
book in English that presents an anthology of the words of the Poverello 
on vices and virtues, punishment and glory. The Tertiary or even the 
Religious therefore who uses this book, of handy pocket-size, excellent 
print, beautiful design, as a source of meditation and spiritual reading 
— but does so without passing judgment on its style or asking questions 
on the value of the sources — will indeed come to know his Seraphic 
Father directly in his written and spoken words. 

One is embarrassed, however, in approaching the book from a scienti- 
fic, critical viewpoint, since, with all due respect and affection for the 
editor and his contribution to Franciscanism in this country, the 
book leaves much to be desired. He will, I trust, take these remarks 
in the same spirit with which he has himself justly criticized other 
publications. 

1. The arrangement of the book, first of all, is very hard to follow. 
It is somewhat redeemed by the topical index, yet would have also 
been relieved by running-heads corresponding to the contents of each 

® The Words of Saint Francis. An anthology compiled and arranged by 

ames igs O. F. M. (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1952. Pp. viii-345- 
3.00. 
14 Franciscan Studies 
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page. There is indeed a definite pattern which the author endeavors to 
follow, to give ‘‘a picture of the life of Saint Francis from his conversion 
to his consummation and his posthumous glory on earth” (p. v). But 
the reader, I fear, will not easily grasp this, and may well be confused 
with all the paragraph numbers and sub-numbers (191 a to z, etc.). 
It seems to the reviewer that it would have been far more satisfactory 
to have separated works from words, the certain literary remains from 
the sayings which tradition has preserved and from the doubtful works 
that have little textual support. Had the first part included the opuscula, 
and the second the words arranged under topic headings of the virtues, 
the Order, etc., and the whole been given greater literary polish, the 
book would be much easier to use. 

The Introduction promises ‘‘an unobjectionable text as well as an 
exact currently idiomatic version” (p. iii). The book does not measure 
up to this standard. In many places, for example, the words of Saint 
Francis are scriptural (by allusion or actual quotation); one would ex- 
pect that the current version of Sacred Scripture would supply the 
English rendition. If Saint Francis adapts the words of Isaias, to say: 
“The Holy Spirit, the Minister General of the Order, rests equally upon 
the poor and simple [as upon the rich and learned],” is it idiomatic to 
use “alights’” (n. 53)? Examples of this could be multiplied; e. g., 
“shames” for confundit, n.68. Again, current idiomatic usage, in the 
new version of the New Testament as well as in common speech, calls 
for Thou and not You in the Lauds (n. 34), the paraphrase of the Our 
Father (n. 36), e¢ passim when God is addressed. What is currently 
idiomatic in “‘requital’’ (where we have been using ‘due’’), “garnish- 
ments” (both in n. 54), “silly gimcrack” (nugatorium opus, n. 72), ‘‘the 
Lord serves out sun and rain” (n. 113), “heavy weather” (tempestas, 
Nn. 129), etc.? 


2. There is great room for doubt whether some of the “words” quoted 
are the ipsissima verba of Saint Francis! When Francis (n. 44) had 
received of the Lord eleven brothers (too many authors count twelve), 
he deemed it necessary and opportune to obtain Papal approval. So 
the Legend (so-called) of the Three Companions quotes him: ‘‘Brothers, 
I see that the Lord in his mercy means to increase our company...” 
Now, this Legend is admittedly late, whatever the theory offered of 
its composition. It relies on earlier Legends, consultation of which will 
reveal that this “word” is a paraphrase into direct speech of an oblique 
remark: Videns beatus Franciscus quod Dominus Deus quotidie augeret 
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numerum in idipsum, etc. (I Cel. 32). Julian of Spires repeats this, 
and adds: plenius illis exposuit cordis sui propositum necnon et divinae 
revelationis arcanum (Vita, 21). Saint Bonaventure in turn follows the 
expression of Celano (Leg. maior, III, 8). A little development, and 
this becomes the “word’’ of Saint Francis himself. 

Nor is this an isolated instance of this happy faculty of the III Comp. 
to transform the account of Celano and/or Saint Bonaventure into 
direct discourse. The reproach Saint Francis offers himself on absent- 
mindedly rebuffing a beggar (n. 20) goes back to I Cel., 17, and/or 
Bonaventure I, 1; his lament over the Passion (n. 26) to I Cel. 11, er 
Bonaventure I, 5; the interpretation of the parable of the poor woman 
(n. 46) is based on II Cel. 17 and Bonav. III, 10; the prophecy of San 
Damiano (n. 67a) is correct, but found already in the Testament of 
Saint Clare; his remark (n. 87) on his youthful visit to Saint Peter’s 
is from II Cel. §; etc. (A full account of the use of earlier sources in the 
Legend III Comp. is given by Fr. F. Van Ortroy, S, J., “La légende de 
saint Frangois d’Assise dite ‘Legenda trium sociorum’,” Anal, Bollan- 
diana, XIX (1900), 119—197). 

The Mirror of Perfection and the Fioretti should not be preferred 
to Celano and St. Bonaventure. The praise of the Rule (n. 143) 
should be given from II Cel. 208, rather than from MP 76; the rebuke 
on sadness (n. 187) is an extension of the passage from Celano in n. 188; 
the last phrase of n. 187 should be the beginning of 188 (as in II Cel. 
128). If Saint Francis warned us not to praise him (or anyone) before 
death: Nemo laudandus, cuius incertus est exitus (II Cel. 133), we may 
well question whether he actually uttered the praises of his companions 
given in n. 145 from MP 85; the passage, moreover, seems too evidently 
an expansion of I Cel. 102 (this is not to deny either the truth or the 
beauty of the ideals of MP 85!). — The “contract” between the world 
and the friars (n. 48) is more surely taken from II Cel. 70 than from the 
very late Fioretti; and the salutary teaching on the place of suffering 
and temptation (n. 152) is actually part of the “words” given in n. 153 
from the Vita secunda of Celano. 

These examples show that one must make a “hierarchical” use of 
the sources of Saint Francis. The later Legends certainly depend on 
the earlier, which are correspondingly more reliable; hence one must 
be cautious and critical in using the former, e. g., the Speculum, Actus 
beati Francisci, Legenda antiqua, Little Flowers, as historical sources. 
It were much safer to use the statements or the indirect speech of 
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Celano or Saint Bonaventure than the literary devices of the later 
Legends. The Introduction (p. iv) shows consciousness of such a critical 
position, promising to restrict the ‘‘words” to “‘what is found recorded 
within the first century of Saint Francis’s death,” but the body of the 
book does not follow this norm consistently. 

The Introduction also states [ibid.] that indirect quotations will be 
avoided as carrying too far and leaving too much room for error. This 
is not quite justified and actually deprives the reader of some impor- 
tant “words” of the Saint. As important as the direct speech of Saint 
Bonaventure (n. 178) is an oblique quotation on detraction in Celano: 
Detractores... venenum in lingua ferre... dicebat, aliosque veneno 
inficere (11 Cel. 182). Sometimes, moreover, the remarks of the bio- 
grapher are a reflection of the thought of Saint Francis and as instruc- 
tive and inspirational as a longer quotation. Who does not thrill when 
told that Francis was semper novus, always seeking to begin again, as 
it were, to reach God (II Cel. 159)? What an insight into simplicity (a 
virtue not given adequate place in this book) Celano supplies: Non 
autem omnis ab eo probabatur simplicitas, sed ea solum, quae Deo suo 
contenta, cetera vilipendit (II Cel. 189). 


3. Lastly, a review ought to touch on the translation of the writings 
of Saint Francis, which more than all his words should be read and 
pondered by his children. 

If it is extremely difficult to translate the words recorded by Celano 
et al., it is doubly hard to render into adequate English either the Latin 
of Saint Francis — seemingly simple enough, and yet sometimes in- 
competent (I Cel. 82) or even falsum Latinum (Thomas of Eccleston) 
— or the depth of his thought. Each word, each phrase must be pondered 
in itself and in relation to other opuscula, and compared to early secon- 
dary sources; the Scriptural allusions adequately controlled and utili- 
zed; other translations, in English or other tongues, called on for 
assistance. Even then the result may not please every one. 

We still await a completely satisfying English rendition of the opuscula. 

The Canticle of Creatures, which here (n. 281) retains the later and 
more popular title of Canticle of Brother Sun, is given proper inter- 
pretation as the Lauds of God through His creatures. Unfortunately, 
however, the text reads ‘‘Brother Bodily Death.’’ — To note 55 (p. 330), 
one must add that the authenticity of the Letter to Saint Anthony 
has again been recently rejected (AFH, XLV 1952, 474—92). 

* 
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The authors and editors criticized above will, I trust, accept these 
pages in all Franciscan charity. They are not written in carping criticism 
or desire to force one’s own opinions on others. To quote a “word” 
seemingly missed above: Non omnia pro Domino reliquisse dicebat eum 
qui sensus proprit loculos retineret (II Cel. 140; Bonav. VII, 2). 

Undoubtedly, Franciscanism does not lie in scientific work overlaid 
with mighty footnotes. It is a life, a way, a vision! But it must rest 
on solid foundations, not on legend and possible prejudice. The work 
of Dr. Schneider shows what can be done. In him, piety does not dis- 
pense with technique. Judicious use of sources has given insight into 
the soul of Saint Francis and the heart of his timeless mission. We 
need books like this; biographies, yes, but above all spiritual studies, 
historical studies of the foundations and sources of the spiritual life 
of Franciscanism, studies of its place in our life and in the world today. 
These demand proper technique: the critical knowledge of Franciscan 
doctrine and history, and a pleasing style in which to present our find- 
ings. Only thus are we going to have the appeal which Francis and 
Franciscanism deserve. 


: <a IGNATIUS Brapy, O. F. M. 
Detroit, Michigan 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Theology Digest. — We are happy to announce the existence of a new 
American periodical: Theology Digest (Subscription price in U. S., 
Canada and countries of the Pan-American Union $ 2.00; foreign, 
$2.25; Editorial address: Theology Digest, St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s Kansas; Business adress: Theology Digest, 1015 Central, Kan- 
sas City 5, Missouri; three issues a year). 


“Theology Digest is published for the large number of priests, religious, 
seminarians, and laity, who are interested in present-day theological thought, 
but who perhaps find it hard to maintain and cultivate this interest. Besides 
the obvious difficulty that the literature appearing in many different lan- 
guages is so extensive, there is the further difficulty that many important 
periodicals are not generally available.” 


“Theology Digest aims to help such readers to keep informed of current 
problems and developments in theology by presenting a concise sampling 
of current periodical writings in theology. Articles are selected for their 
significance, interest, and digestibility, after a thorough examination of 
most of the theological journals in Europe and America. These articles are 
carefully translated ‘into English’ and condensed .. .” 


The first issue, published this winter, contains articles of such well known 
scholars as R. Aubert, Y.Congar, J. Coppens, L. Lochet, C. Spicq, etc. If 


the Theology Digest keeps up the high standards adopted, it will be worth- 
while reading, especially for people who have neither the time nor the back- 
ground to read the original. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Joseph and Jesus. A Theological Study of Their Relationship. By Francis 
L. Filas, S. J. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. X 
+179. $3.50.) 


Father Filas, an authority on the theology of St. Joseph, has already 
written two other books that received wide recognition. He now presents a 
careful theological study on the precise nature of the fatherly relationship 
of St. Joseph to Jesus, and, by way of conclusion, on the proper title for the 
Saint whom God honored next to the Virgin Mother. 


Relative to his topic, the author analyzes the Gospel texts, the ancient 
Christian writers, representative medieval and seventeenth century theo- 
logians, and, last but not least, the ecclesiastical documents. 


Among representative scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it seems that St. Lawrence of Brindisi should have beer meniicned. He 
presents almost the same doctrine as Suarez, though more concisely. For 
him Joseph’s marriage to Mary was a true marriage, even before the Annun- 
ciation, so that Jesus was conceived in the virginal marriage; and this is the 
title for his being called father of Jesus. 


In a final chapter the author summarizes his findings and draws his con- 
clusions with proper cautions. He believes that St. Joseph’s relation to 
Jesus, though by no means based on any physical cooperation in generation, 
is nonetheless a true fatherhood based on moral cooperation. 


It was God’s plan to become man by being conceived and born of a virgin 
mother, but of one that was legitimately married, in order to safeguard her 
honor and to have a normal protection for herself and her Child. It was 
St. Joseph who cooperated in this plan of God by his virginal marriage to 
the Virgin Mother of Jesus. By his virginal marriage he had agreed implicitly 
to receive into his family what offspring God might send. It is thus that the 
very conception of the Divine Child in the Virgin Mother belonged to the 
marriage of the virgin husband even though he contributed to that concep- 
tion nothing whatsoever by physical generation. 

Father Filas follows the common opinion that the espousal of Joseph and 
Mary, even before the definitive second ceremony, conferred all the rights 
of a legitimate marriage, and so Jesus was not only born within the family 
of Joseph and Mary, but also conceived within that virginal marriage. 

The author might perhaps have mentioned — without any need of accepting 
it — the opinion which seems to be gaining scholars of renown, that at the 
time of the Annunciation Joseph and Mary were not merely espoused but 
had already celebrated the definitive marriage ceremony. This opinion, if 
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true, will make still stronger the opinion of Father Filas that Jesus was also 
conceived within the virginal marriage. 

Father Filas follows the lead of other scholars in thinking that some of 
the titles given to Joseph (as adoptive Father, foster father, putative father, 
legal father, vicarious father, and others), though true in what they express, 
do not express the full truth sufficiently. Rightly, we think, he settles for 
the title virginal father. This gives expression to the idea that Joseph is a 
father in the true sense, but also that he is father, not by physical cooperation, 
but by his virginal marriage to the Virgin Mother. 

We can but highly recommend this concise and correct study on the 
Great St. Joseph’s supreme dignity of being the virginal father of the In- 
carnate Son of God. 


DomINIc J. UNGER, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Conrad Friary 


Annapolis, Md. 


Landgraf, Artur Michael (Edit.), Der Sentenzenkommentar des Kardinals 
Stephan Langton. (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, Bd. XXXII, Heft 1) Miinster Westfalen: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1952. Pp. XXXIX+158. 


It is deplorable that only a few theological works, dating from the early 
XIIIth century, have been published, since this is an important period in 
the evolution of theology. To help remedy this situation is an intention of 
Landgraf in editing Stephen Langton’s Commentary on the Sentences 
(Foreword, p. VII). The volume contains an Introduction (p. XI—XXXIX), 
the text of Stephen’s work (p. 1—153) and a short Index (p. 155—158). 


The edition is based on the only known manuscript, which is analysed 
in the Introduction (p. XI—XVII). It is a manuscript of the early XIIIth 
century, containing various glosses, mostly on the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard. The work chosen for publication is not ascribed to any author. Conse- 
quently, Landgraf is faced with the task of proving its authenticity (p. 
XVIII—XXXIV). He first shows that it is a work of the early XIIIth cen- 
tury, chiefly by stating that it already has our division of the Bible into 
chapters, but is without our division of the Sentences into Distinctions. 
Landgraf then attempts to prove further that it is a work of Langton. His 
main argument is based on a comparison between certain texts of the Gloss 
and two authentic works of Stephen: the Quaestiones and the Commentary 
on St. Paul. 


Landgraf also mentions a few problems encountered in preparing the 
present edition: identifying the citations, finding the exact text of the Sen- 
tences explained, and working out a good reading of the text itself. The 


latter difficulty was not easy to manage with only one manuscript on hand 
(p. XXXIV—XXXIX). 


As far as the text of the Gloss is concerned, it should be noted that it 
ends abruptly with Sentences IV, D. II c.6. There is no obvious reason 
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why. But is does not seem that the fact is due to the copyist of the manu- 
script. Apparently, he did not find any more in his model. 

The Index lists the manuscripts and authors quoted by Landgraf, as 
well as the sources and contents of the Gloss. No distinction, however, is 
made between these various items. 


Both the Introduction and the text-edition meet the ordinary scientific 
norms of this type of work. But the present reviewer would make the follow- 
ing critical observations. First, it is hard to see how Landgraf’s arguments 
in favor of the authenticity surpass the stage of great probability. Se- 
condly, one cannot readily understand why the Editor calls the work a 
Commentary on the Sentences, and even considers it is “‘the first Commen- 
tary on the Sentences” ever written (p. XXXVIII). Surely, the work is 
somewhat longer than the earliest glosses on the Sentences; but if the 
famous writing of Alexander of Hales is still a Gloss (see edit. of Quaracchi, 
vol. I and II, 1951—1952), a fortiori, this one, which covers only 150 pages. 
Actually Landgraf contradicts himself. He maintains that there is no doubt that 
the work of Stephen was born as a marginal gloss, written originally in the rand 
of a copy of the Sentences, and transcribed independently later (p. XVII). 
According to the terminology of Stephen himself, — and in such cases the 
vocabulary of the author certainly is decisive, — the work should be called 
a gloss. For Langton quotes the more extensive Collectanea of Peter Lom- 
bard, and refers to it as a gloss (Der Sentenzenkommentar, p. 139—140). 

This reviewer would have also liked more information as to the date of 
composition. Landgraf says that the work is written “in the course of 
decades”’ (p. XXXIII). But we have the following data before us: Stephen 
died in 1228 (p. XI); the manuscript, without doubt a copy and not an 
autograph, was written in the beginning of the XIIIth century (p. XII); the 
work has our division of the Bible into chapters (p. XVIII) which is not attested 
before 1203; the gloss uses Langton’s Commentary on St. Paul on which 
the author worked up to 1215 (p. XXXIV); the gloss was used in the Trac- 
tatus de Sacramentis of Guy d’Orchelles, a work composed between 1215— 
1220 or anyway not much after 1220 (D. & O. Van den Eynde in their In- 
troduction to their edit. of the Tractatus, p. XXXV—XXXVI and p. XLI). 
All this does not leave much room for “‘decades.” 


These minor observations notwithstanding, we are very happy to have the 
text at our disposal. It certainly will foster a better understanding of the 
theology of the early XIIIth century. 


ELicius M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Fuerst, Adrian, O.S.B., An Historical Study of the Doctrine of the 
Omnipresence of God in Selected Writings between 1220—1270. A 
Dissertation (The Catholic University of America, Studies in Sacred 
Theology, Second Series No. 62), Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1951. Pp. IX+-259. 
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The “Selected writings’’ are: the Gloss and Quaestio 33 of Alexander of 
Hales (p.21— 49), the Summa Halesiana (p. 50—74), the Sentences of 
St. Albert the Great (p. 75—99), Quaestio 1 of Odo Rigald (p. 1oo—145), the 
Sentences of St. Bonaventure (p.146—170), and finally the Sentences 
and the Summa theologica of St. Thomas (p. 171—200). 


By way of introduction (p. 1—20), Fuerst analyses briefly the doctrine 
of divine omnipresence as developed in the patristic period and in Early Scho- 
lasticism. Here special attention is given to pertinent texts in the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard. These are the texts which treat of the various modes of 
God’s presence (praesentialiter, potentialiter and essentialiter) and which had 
a puzzling influence on the theology between 1220-1270. 

The doctrine of divine omnipresence, as expounded in the writings selected, 
centers around two questions: the ‘‘why” or formal reason of God’s omni- 
presence, and the “‘how” or the modes of God’s presence. All the writings 
selected speak of three modes of presence: by power, presence (sic) and 
essence. This is the celebrated triad forced upon the authors of that time by 
Peter Lombard. During the years 1220—1270 this enigmatic triad actually 
remained unexplained. Every writing presents anew attempt of interpretation. 
Some resemblance, however, is to be found between the Summa Halesiana 
and the Sentences of St. Thomas, between Odo Rigald and the same Sen- 
tences, and between the Commentaries of Alexander of Hales and St. Albert 
and the Summa of St. Thomas. — We believe that the valid solution of the 
enigma, — a solution neither mentioned by the “Selected Writings,’’ nor 
by Fuerst, — is to forget about the triad of Peter Lombard, or at least one 
element of it: presence by presence. 


Alexander of Hales, St. Albert, Odo Rigald and St. Bonaventure assign 
two reasons for God’s omnipresence: first, the fact that He is the efficient 
cause and Conserver of all things; secondly, the fact of God’s infinite per- 
fection. The Summa Halesiana, on the contrary, stresses mainly the latter, 
whereas St. Thomas developes and bases his doctrine upon the first reason 
exclusively. Fuerst concludes (p. 204) that St.Thomas, on this point, 
remains more in the tradition established by Augustine and Damascene, 
whereas the other writers or writings follow the reasoning of St. Anselm. 
It seems, however, that the conclusion born out by the analysis of Fuerst 
would rather be that the latter writings combine Augustine, Damascene 
and Anselm. 


The study is followed by two Appendices, a bibliography and a useful 
Index. Appendix I (p. 207—224) gives us an edition of Book I d. 37 of the 
Glossa of Alexander of Hales, Appendix II (p. 225—238) of Questions 32—33 
of the same author. The first text is accompanied by a note stating that this 
is the first edition of that Distinction. Actually Fuerst came too late: the 
Quaracchi Editors had published already the first volume of the Glossa 
when the work of Fuerst appeared. The text is to be found in the Glossa I 
(Quaracchi 1951) p. 363—388, with a critical apparatus missing in the book 
of Fuerst. 

Perhaps the mere topic of this dissertation is not such as to stir up interest. 
But the author put historical perspective into his study, and so in the end 
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he produced a very interesting treatise, one which is certainly above the 
average of the theses in the ‘“‘Studies in Sacred Theology” series. It is 
refreshing to see that more and more scholars are abandoning the unrealistic 
idea, still cherished in certain quarters, that St. Thomas is some kind of 
Melchisedech, ‘‘no name of father or mother, no pedigree, no date of birth...” 
This statement should not be construed as a critism of sound Thomism. But 
we sincerely believe that nobody can pride himself on a knowledge of the 
authentic teachings of St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, Ockham and so forth, if 
he does not study their spiritual ambience and their sources. 


The weaker part of this study, as we see it, is the Introduction (p. 1—20). 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that Fuerst depends on other authors. For 
instance, p. 11, Fuerst leaves the impression that John Damascene may 
have had influence on occidental theology before the XIIth century. Ac- 
tually before 1155 the influence of Damascene on the West is nil, and his 
real importance appears only from the XIIIth century on. — The date of 
completion of the Sentences (p. 16—17) is less certain than admitted by 
Fuerst. — A priori we would object against the longer introduction to the 
teachings of Alexander of Hales, the Summa Halesiana and Odo Rigald. 
But since for certain people, these authors and writings are still not much 
more than names, we do believe that Fuerst followed here the right method. 
At the same time, especially here, the author proves that his information 
on technical literature is up to date. Our congratulations. 


E.icius M. BuyTAERT, O. F. M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Alberti Magni Ord. Fr. Praed. De Bono. Primum ediderunt H. Kihler, 
C. Feckes, B. Geyer, W. Kiibel [S. D. E. Alberti Magni Opera Omnia: 
XXVIII}. (Miinster, Westfalen: Verlag Aschendorff, 1951. Pp. xxxii 
+ 332.) 


It is with deep gratitude that we welcome this volume, for it marks the 
inception of a new and critical edition of the works of Saint Albert. Certainly 
this great Dominican theologian, philosopher and scientist merits a critical 
edition that will compare with other recent editions of the princes of 
Scholasticism, Saint Bonaventure, Saint-Thomas, Alexander of Hales 
(whose Glossa on the Sentences is being currently edited), Roger Bacon, 
John Duns Scotus (two volumes of whose Ordinarium were published in 
1950). Would that John de la Rochelle were named here also! This new 
edition of the Doctor universalis is the fruit of mature scholarship fostered 
at the Institute Albertus Magnus founded by the late Cardinal Schulte of 
Cologne. That Monsignor Bernhard Geyer is the president of this Institute 
is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the work; while the present volume 
reveals that he is assisted by an able group of collaborators. The complete 
edition is expected to embrace some forty volumes, to be published at the 
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rate of one volume a year (available in stiff paper cover or half-calf, with 
a reduction to subscribers of the first five volumes). 


This first volume, which is tome XXVIII of the completed series, contains 
a Summa de Bono hitherto unedited and almost totally neglected by scholars 
of the past. This was most unfortunate, for in the mind of Saint Albert it 
was closely linked to his Commentary on the Sentences and considered an 
important witness to his own thought on basic problems of the moral order. 
The work, a preliminary form of which is found in the Tractatus de natura 
boni, forms part of that group of works often called the Summa de creaturis 
compiled by Saint Albert is his early Parisian period. The Summa de bono 
is of capital importance, as it is the first systematic work of Christian moral 
to make use of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle (that is, books I—III 
and fragments of VII—VIII; book V is used in a special question added 
later to the Summa). 


Undoubtedly, schoiars and students in the fields of ethics and moral 
theology, not to say of metaphysics also, will not be slow in investigating 
the historical and doctrinal riches of this text. At least, one hopes the doc- 
trinal value will not be neglected. There is always a certain danger that 
new editions will be admired but not used as source-material, or will be 
used only to make comparisons to other and later Scholastics. Let it be 
pointed out that the Summa de bono contains five tracts, the first being 
given over to De bono in genere, including a study of general moral goodness 
and the meaning of virtue; while the other four tracts embrace the four 
cardinal virtues. Some study of the text in the history of medieval moral 
has been made by Dom Odon Lottin on a manuscript basis. Much more 
remains to be done, especially on Saint Albert’s own doctrinal development. 


Finally, we cannot pass over the excellent Prolegomena with which 
Monsignor Geyer prefaces this volume. These include a study of the relation 
which the De bono bears to the other parts of the Summa de creaturis and to 
the Sentences of Saint Albert; a description of the MSS and their use in 
this edition; and a study of the sources cited by Saint Albert. It is unavoid- 
able yet somewhat to be regretted that the Prolegomena contain some 
reference to current literary problems, e. g., on the Quaestiones attributed 
to Saint Albert or the chronology of the various works. The latter question 
particularly will continue to be disputed as long as new data is not discovered. 
Thus the Prolegomena run the risk of being out-dated perhaps by the In- 
troduction that will accompany tomes XXVI and XXVII (on the other 
parts of the so-called Summa de creaturis ) or later volumes on the Sentences. 
The author himself (p. xiiia) realizes this, and keeps discussion at a minimum. 


We can only conclude by congratulating Monsignor Geyer and his colla- 
borators and the printing house of Aschendorff for a truly excellent and 
beautiful edition, of highest quality in scholarly erudition and typographical 
presentation. Let us hope the succeeding volumes will be issued as promised, 
and will be as magnificent as this first production. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F. M. 
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Jean Duns Scot: Introduction a ses Positions Fondamentales. By Etienne 
Gilson. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1952, Pp. 700.) 


The eminent Director of Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, M. Etienne 
Gilson, has now published a book long expected, entitled: Jean Duns Scot, 
Introduction @ ses Positions Fondamentales. 


M. Gilson is perhaps without peer in his deep knowledge of Duns Scotus. 
With mastery, almost as if it were mere play, he expounds some of the most 
arduous theses of the Subtle Doctor and throws into relief the positive and 
constructive qualities of the work of Duns Scotus. In this he is immensely 
helped by his own clear and refined thought as well as by the captivating 
Gilsonian style, the latter of which Duns Scotus himself would have surely 
envied him. With simplicity and not without occasional sense of humor, 
M. Gilson accomplishes a work of conciliation. The era of Duns Scotus is 
ushered in. 


In this remarkable book, chapters II and IX figure among the best. In 
chapter II, with perfect ease, M. Gilson unfolds Duns Scotus’ gigantic proofs 
for the existence of Infinite Being. With the Subtle Doctor he rethinks the 
attainment of Infinite Being in the heart of our metaphysics (metaphysica 
nostra) by way of proofs strictly scientific worked out to definitive per- 
fection. Having reached that goal, human reason can rest as it were sus- 
pended in the expectancy of an intimate union with the theology of faith. 


M. Gilson is less satisfying in his evaluation of the nature and the import 
of these proofs. Thomas Merton, however, in The Seven Storey Mountain, 
writes this: ‘It is getting to be rather generally admitted that, for accuracy 
and depth and scope, this is the most perfect and complete and thorough 
proof for the existence of God that has ever been worked out by any man.” 
Merton, it is true, as he himself has admitted, is of a voluntarist rather than 
speculative disposition of mind. This explains why he has rendered homage 
to the existential solidity of Duns Scotus’ proofs for the existence of God, 
without which their value might perhaps be brought into question. 


In chapter IX, M. Gilson makes a powerful and luminous exposé of Duns 
Scotus concerning the will, the essence of which is freedom itself. The true 
meaning of primacy of the will is put in bold relief, and the clear teaching 
of St. Paul on the primacy of charity is recalled, together with Scotus’ 
position pointing out that charity resides in the will. Tying in with the 
Subtle Doctor’s defense of voluntarism is his anxious preoccupation to 
safeguard the essential liberty-stand of Christianity in opposition to the 
necessitarism of the Greeks. 

ee 

But, one may ask: Has M. Gilson drawn up an authentic picture of Duns 
Scotus? Does he portray the Subtle Doctor in his true light? A reservation 
must be made to the affirmative answer to this question. 


This much has to be said: M. Gilson does not seem to have been impressed 
by the eminently existential character (I say ‘existential’ and not ‘exi- 
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stentialist’)! of the doctrine of Duns Scotus, who, as a son of St. Francis, 
is so faithful to concretism. This might explain why M. Gilson finds sub- 
stantial agreement between the process of knowledge as expounded by 
Duns Scotus and that of St. Thomas. On this score, however, Scotists 
would forgive him with greater difficulty, as it is precisely this thesis which 
determines the respective character of Thomist and Scotist thought. 

M. Gilson reasserts the essentialism of Duns Scotus in contrast to the 
existentialism of St.Thomas. Apparently, that doctrine is essentialist 
which ‘‘regards quiddity as indifferent per se to existence” and, on the 
contrary, is existentialist that which “regards quiddity as a potency, the 
existence of which is act.” 


Without doubt according to the Thomistic perspective, this application 
finds justification. But viewed according to the Scotistic perspective, the 
position is reversed. 


It is the theory of knowledge which gives rise, so to speak, to the ‘“‘Great 
Divide’”’ of the two currents of thought: the essentialist current on the one 
hand and the existential on the other. If one would ascertain which of the 
two Duns Scotus upholds, there can be no question of supposing the real 
distinction between essence and existence, as in Thomism. Such a problem, 
I repeat, is only a pseudo-problemin the eyes of Duns Scotus, since according 
to him, essence and existence are identified in the existing individual. Let 
us understand, therefore, by the essentialist current that in which speculative, 
intellectualist, determinist tendencies are dominant, and the existential 


current that which stresses the concrete and thus voluntarism and indeter- 
minism. : 


In order to descend a flight of stairs, Father Déodat de Basly would say, 
it is necessary to have ascended them. According to Duns Scotus, quiddities 
have their foundation in individual things, in such a way that in order to 
know them the intellect must first know the individuals which are the source 
of the quiddities. In this system, it is not a matter of existing essences, but 
it is a matter of existing individuals. That is why intellectual intuition of 
the self is the first of all evidences and human certitudes. By it I know 
myself as knowing and as willing. Without this intuitive power, Duns 
Scotus affirms that we are confronted with absolute scepticism. Conse- 
quently, to this internal intuition is joined the intellectual intuition of in- 
dividuals which the intellect apprehends as existing and present in their 
species specialissima or singularized nature with their accidents. 


Firmly established on these two solidly existential footings, Duns Scotus 
ascends the stairs to the summit and established there a metaphysics properly 
so called by means of the acius scientificus of abstractive knowledge. 


One cannot overemphasize the existential importance of Scotistic ab- 
straction, nor underline too much foto coelo difference from Thomistic ab- 


1 There is no questions here of identifying nor of confusing the Scholasticism 
of Duns Scotus with the Existentialism of Kierkegaard and others, but we 
wish to acknowledge in the doctrine of Scotus these existential values which 
are the basis of his Metaphysics. 
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straction. For it is his theory of abstraction which determines the existential 
character of the entire philosophy of Duns Scotus. 


In Scotistic abstraction no rupture is forced between existing individuals 
which the intellect grasps by intuition and their abounding entitative riches 
which the same intellect may apprehend betimes without taking into account 
their existence or non-existence, their presence or absence. On the basis 
of this abstraction of indifference the gamut of concepts, from the confuse 
to the clear, can be produced, and with them judgments, defintiions, and 
finally inferences and demonstrations. 


The role of indifference in abstraction is to allow the apprehension of the 
singular object in the real part of its quiddities without any break what- 
soever. Therein lies its great importance. For Duns Scotus, as we know, 
brooks no compromisse in reference to the following principles: Singulars 
are intelligible; the individual alone exists; the creative act alone posits ex 
nihilo freely and contingently the realization of the divine thought-object 
in time; in things there is absolutely no universal; the intelligence in virtue 
of its own activity creates the universal in conformity with the natures of 
individuals. 

The role of Scotistic indifference is not restricted to abstraction. Haecceity 
and the common nature possess it likewise. 


By haecceity and common nature Duns Scotus understands two orders 
of facts: the fact of haecceity and the fact of specificity, which are not the 
individual but which are constitutive of it. These facts have the privilege of 
being real in individuals and of being made objects by the mind. Haecceity 
signifies the fact of being such a being, for example, Paul is such an individual. 
This fact of being such a being is distinct from the individual who is such. 
As to the specificity, it is the fact that this same Paul is a man. Only the 
ineffable individual is closed to all knowledge other than intuition, both 
sensible and intellective, and therefore to all abstractive knowledge. And 
when the intellect by abstraction casts its X rays on these two facts, con- 
sidering them as such (without taking into account their individual reali- 
zation) they by virtue of their very indifference yield to their objectivation. 
The intellect thus forms the universal concepts of Paulinity, the fact of which 
is without repetition, and of humanity, the unity of which is real although 
less than numerical unity. This minor unity of the common nature proceeds 
from the paradox of the one and the many, proper to finite beings. Thus, 
Humanity is multiple in the existing Peter and Paul; it is one by the fact 
of similarity; it is real since it is individuated; it is universal when it is 
objectivated; consequently, it is indifferent to being this or that, because 
realizable and objectifiable. Such is this indifference which completely 
fulfills all existential requirements, to which the Scotistic principle gives 
testimony: ‘‘the nature of the facts of existence is determined by the nature 
of the existents themselves.” 


The existential role of Scotistic indifference is also to be found on the 
metaphysical terrain of being. 
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Being qua being is, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus tell us, the existible. 
St. Thomas describes it in terms of potentiality: ‘id cui competit esse.’’ Duns 
Scotus describes it in terms of indifference: ‘id cui non repugnat esse.”’ A 
chasm separates these two descriptions and for a very good reason. Essence 
in potency to its perfectible ultimate act, existence, such is the notion of 
St. Thomas. Essence and existence having each their proper esse, one can 
call them complementaries. This theory is based on the real distinction 
between essence and existence. Applied in Scotism, it rings false. For 
according to Duns Scotus, if there is no existence which is act, this is because 
there is no act except the creative act which freely and contingently posits 
individual existents ex nihilo. On the basis of the divine ideas, their essences 
are merely known as such, (cognitum ut cognitum), that is, as ideas. God, 
who produces them necessarily in Himself is not necessitated on that account 
to give them existence outside of His divine Intelligence which thinks them. 
Their creation ex nihilo in time, depends, therefore, on the free Will of God. 
The formal reason of ‘‘this pure absence of existence in Scotism”’ is precisely 
the eminently existential concern of Duns Scotus to safeguard, on the one 
hand, the freedom of the creative act, and on the other, the contingency of 
the intrinsic duration of the individual existing here and now. In short, as 
M. de Gandillac establishes it in his fair and penetrating study of Duns 
Scotus; ‘‘That which he (Duns Scotus) aims at is indeed existence itself, 
not the idea of existence, but an existent indifferently actual or virtual, 
necessary or contingent.” 


The univocity of being also reveals in its way, the great existential concern 
of the Subtle Doctor. Determined to reach the personal and living God of 
Christianity, Duns Scotus, as we know, introduces into metaphysics the 
univocity of the concept of being, prior to analogy. Belonging to the quiddi- 
tative and modal order, analogy answers the question: Quid est? Intent on 
transcending quidditative modes, Duns Scotus plunges into the heart of 
being itself. To the question: An ens sit? the answer is taken from the evi- 
dence of the facts of being or existence: sum, es, est. This means that in so 
far as existents are apprehended, I am certain that they are, and consequently 
I can affirm of all of them that they ave. From thence the road is henceforth 
traced to the Ego sum Qui sum. 


« * « 

In a note of chapter VI of his book, M. Gilson, making an allusion to my 
article which appeared in English in the Franciscan Studies, entitled: Existen- 
tial Import in the Philosophy of Duns Scotus, concedes the existential value 
of the doctrine of Duns Scotus in these terms: ‘‘One therefore is right, who, 
in order to find an existential element in Duns Scotus, looks for a substitute 
in the individual.” This concession would suffice to prove that the present 
article breaks an open door, if M. Gilson did not hold on to his point because 
of that very indifference, the existential role and motive of which I have 
already demonstrated. 


The existential character of the doctrine of Duns Scotus indeed does not 
confine itself to the aforementioned, but it also extends to those theses 
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concerning the essential freedom of the will and its primacy. We likewise 
find it in the notion of love which Duns Scotus delivers from necessitarianism, 
making it an act of the most formal justice, the promotive disinterested 
benevolence towards another, “‘propter se ipsum.” 

Notwithstanding these reservations, credit goes to M. Gilson for having 
placed Duns Scotus in the lime light, and allowed us to watch him in the 
elaboration of his masterful work, almost as one watches an intimate friend. 


BERAUD DE SAINT MAURICE 
Trois-Riviéres, Qué. 
Canada. 


Boehner, Philotheus, O.F.M., Examination of Conscience According 
to Saint Bonaventure, Saint Bonaventure, New-York: The Franciscan 
Institute, 1953. Pp. viii + 109. $ 1.00. 


This little volume is an excellent example of how the ascetical theology 
of the great scholastics can be presented in non-technical form to meet the 
needs of the average modern religious. Many of Saint Bonaventure’s shorter 
works were directed toward the average religious of his own day, and his 
guidance in Franciscan perfection is as valid and practical now as it was 
then. The only problem lies in translating him from his own milieu to ours. 
This is precisely what Father Boehner has done. Combining his intimate 
knowledge of the Seraphic Doctor’s teachings with his own wide experience 
as a spiritual director, Father Boehner has succeeded admirably in adapting 
traditional Franciscan doctrine to modern needs. 


In two of his ascetical works, Detriplici via and De perfectione vitae ad Sorores, 
Saint Bonaventure outlined a plan for the examination of conscience. He 
divided it, characteristically, into three parts, concerning sins of negligence, 
sins of concupiscence, and sins of malice; and since he intended it for religious, 
the twenty or more points he included are primarily concerned with the 
venial sins and imperfections most commonly found among religious. It is 
this general plan that Father Bochner has elaborated in detail and adapted 
to present-day needs. Although each of the twenty examens is developed 
according to the doctrine of Saint Bonaventure, none of them either trans- 
lates or paraphrases actual texts found in his works. Rather each point is 
expanded by applying the ascetical teachings found scattered throughout 
all the works of the Seraphic Doctor to modern problems and situations. 
Anyone familiar with the works of Saint Bonaventure will easily recognize 
his thought behind Father Boehner’s phrasing. 

Franciscan religious will no doubt be grateful to Father Boehner for his 
Examination of Conscience. It not only provides help to greater self-knowledge 
and consequently to greater perfection, but it may also suggest to other 
writers (let us hope) how much value Bonaventure’s ascetical theology still 
possesses even for the untrained reader when cast in digestible form. 


Sr. M. FRANCES, S. M. I. C. 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


15 Franciscan Studies 
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Kindheit und Jugend als Erziehungsaufgabe. By Anton Wallenstein, 
O. F. M. (Freiburg in Breisgau, Herder, 1951. Pp. 377.) 


In this book the author has set down the results of more than thirty 
years experience in the field of education and teaching. By no means, howe- 
ver, is this book another theoretical treatise on education; its chief value 
lies in its practical approach. In simple and clear language the difficult 
task of educating children is presented in a readable and enjoyable manner, 
so that every father and mother, whether learned or not, can easily under- 
stand and highly benefit from its content. Priests and teachers will welcome 
this book because of its concrete educational aids and its practical suggestions. 
Even the adolescent himself who is seriously interested in self-education 
will find the book very helpful. 


In 1949 our Holy Father, Pius XII, sent the following message to the 
“‘Katholikentag’”’ in Bochum: “There is nothing moreprecious to bestow 
upon your children and your youth than the Christian family culture.” 
To this message the author has dedicated his book and strongly advocates 
a reorganization of education in accordance with the meaning given it by 
Christian tradition to combat secularism which more and more threatens 
our Christian homes and schools. 


The introductory chapter in which the author discusses his sources and 
methods of procedure reveals that his educational principles and practices 
are based on sound philosophy and psychology. He then abandons all 
technical and philosophical phraeseology and begins to describe in simple 
and lucid terms the process of educating a normal child in normal circum- 
stances. The first chapter deals with the fetal formation and the soul of the 
unborn infant, and in the succeeding chapters we accompany the child 
from infancy to adulthood. After we have become acquainted with the 
educational problems of the pre-school child we see how the family, the 
school, the street, the church, nature, books, and finally institutions help 
to develop the personality of the child. In connection with education in 
institutions the two educational systems mentioned by Don Bosco, the 
repressive and preventive method, are explained. We then enter into the 
life of the adolescent and learn about fourteen different types found among 
the adolescent and their specific problems. The last chapter which applies 
more to the conditions in Europe than here in America depicts the detrimental 
effect which the last war and the postwar period have wrought upon the 
education of the children and youth in Europe. To understand their specific 
difficulties the author again classifies then as to their various types, such 
as the refugee child or the impoverished child. The chapter also includes 
discussion of the types of modern educators and ends with ten worthwhile 
maxims which will be helpful for every educator. 


The book is an excellent contribution to our present-day pedagogical 
literature; it bears the stamp of the author’s penetrating mind, his vast 
experience, and his wide human sympathies. The clearly organized subject 
matter produces the same pleasing effect as the simple but refined literary 
language and style of the book. Another winning feature of the book is its 
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abundance of illustrative material in form of quotations partly taken from 
literature but more often from the lives of men and women of our own days. 
In these quotations we meet names such as Henry Stanley, the famous 
African explorer; Bernard Overberg, the well-known educator; Charles 
Dickens and Theodor Storm, two novelists; and Bernard Christen, a Capuchin 
who later became Superior General of his Order. Don Bosco’s educational 
principles are proposed for the training of children in institutions. For the educa- 
tion of girls in institutions some special points have been added from Mother 
Eugenia of Jesus, the co-foundress of the Sisters of the Assumption. For 
those who wish to read more in the line of psychology and pedagogy a one- 
page bibliography has been added. Though an index would have greatly 
increased the reference value of the book it can be dispensed with since the 
table of contents is so detailed that most items can be located through it. 
Since the book is written in German its value is restricted to those who 
understand that tongue, but we hope that in the near future someone will 
translate it or write a book in a similar vein. In form of a summary then 
the book serves a threefold purpose: it is a priceless source of valuable and 
practical information, a means of inspiration, and finally it furnishes en- 
couragement and a deeper appreciation of the great task of character training 
based on the Christian family culture. 


Sr. M. Justina, S. M. 1. C. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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over in silence by writers of Franciscan history. She is usually mentioned 
only in connection with Saint Francis, and but rarely in her own right. To 
her contemporaries, however, she stood side by side with Francis as a prodigy 
of divine grace, and in Celano’s Legend we see her through the eyes of those 
who knew her and recognized her greatness. It is primarily her own writings, 

however, that reveal the true dimensions of her heroic soul. Here Clare stands 
forth as the faithful daughter of Saint Francis, the lover of poverty and evan- 

gelical simplicity, the most perfect exponent, after the Seraphic Father him- 
self, of the Franciscan ideal. For these reasons The Life and Writings of Saint 
Clare is valuable not only as a source for the life of Saint Clare, but also, if 
not primarily, as a means of deeper appreciation of her seraphic holiness. 


IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 


Pp. 360 (1953) Cloth $ 3.75 
By Marion Habig, O. F. M. 


For the past seven hundred years, numerous spiritual sons of Saint 
Francis have devoted themselves to promoting the spiritual and material 
welfare of countless peoples of the Orient. For the most part, however, their 
story has remained unknown to the English-reading public. Father Marion 
presents for the first time to English readers this colorful and dramatic hi- 
story of apostolic zeal, heroic self-sacrifice, and undaunted courage. 


REVELATIONS 
OF 
SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA 


Pp. 87 Cloth $1.75 
By Ange-Marie Hiral, O. F. M. 


Excellent material for spiritual reading and meditation, this little book 
provides inspiration and insight into the mystical life of one of the greatest 
and most challenging saints of the Seraphic Order. 





EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVENTURE 


Pp. 109 Paper $ 1.00 
By Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 


Here is solid material for the daily examination of conscience. Franciscan 
in spirit, the examens follow the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor, yet keep 
in touch with the problems met in modern religious life. Father Philotheus 
draws not only on his thorough knowledge of Bonaventure’s writings, but 
also on his own wide personal experience as a director, to make each examen 
a real help to spiritual progress. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 





FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY SERIES 


The Tractatus de Successivis Attributed to William Ockham. Edited by 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 1944. $2.00 


The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris 
Contingentibus of William Ockham. Edited by Philotheus Boehner, 
O. F. M. 1945. $2.00 


The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M. 1946. $2.00 


Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics. 
By Sebastian Day, O. F. M. 1947. $2.00 


HISTORY SERIES 


Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon. Edited by Sister M. Amelia Klenke, 
O. P. 1947. $ 2.00 


MISSIOLOGY SERIES 


Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 
1784-1785. By Bernward H. Willeke, O. F. M. 1948. $ 2.25 


The Negotiations Between Ch‘i-Ying and Lagrene 1844-1846. By Angelus 
Grosse-Aschhoff, O. F. M. 1950. (Exhausted) 


THEOLOGY SERIES 


The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel Buescher, 
O. F. M. 1950. $ 2.00 


TEXT SERIES 


Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae. Edited by Philotheus-Boeh- 
ner, O. F. M. (Exhausted) 








DISTINGUISHED NEW BOOKS 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE, by John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. A stimu- 
lating selection of speeches and addresses by a renowned former 
president of Notre Dame University. The book explores a variety of 
helpful topics — the function of a religious college, the ideal blend 
of religious training with education, the sacredness of authority, etc. 
Unique gift for students, alumni, faculty and well-wishers of our 
great university. 256 pp., $2.50 
THE TENTH MUSE, by Fanchon Royer Fine reading for religious 
and layman — the story of Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, told for the 
first time in English. A stirring picture of the amazing scholar-nun 
who is the pride of the Mexican people. 192 pp., illustrated, $2.50 


Dept. 4—1747 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 











CANON LAW 


COMMENTARIUM IN CODICEM IURIS CANONICI, Vol. I 

(Canons 1—726), by Heribert Jone, O. F. M. Cap. 
The well known Commentary on Canon Law of the Latin Church, 
written in German by H. Jone, second edition of which is under 
print in three volumes for about three years, is being published in 
Latin language within almost the same period of time. 
The first two books of the Code are the subject of the first volume 
of 627 p., not difficult to read and agreeable by advantageous typo- 
graphical disposition, clear and simple. The second volume will follow 
during this year. 
The Latin edition retains all the good qualities of the German edition 
and displays several more. The 1950 volume is less a latinization 
than a complete redaction of the original edition. Despite the fact 
that much recent material has been incorporated, the bulk remains 
nearly identical. Price: $6.00 


VERLAG FERDINAND SCHONINGH.- PADERBORN 


GERMANY 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 














A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 
pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN, N.Y. 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















__ ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
\. and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble — 


* 


Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E.HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios La Crosse, Wis. 


We refer to the following installations : 


St. Anthony’s — St.Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — 

Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 

St. John’s — Cincinnati,Ohio § St. Mary’s — Minos, N.Y. 

St. Francis College — Athol St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 
Springs, N.Y. St. John’s — New York City 

St. Joseph’s Seminary — St. Francis of Assisi’s — ~ 
Hinsdale, Tl. New York City 











GREATEST ADVANCE IN CANDLE MAKING 


ROOT’S BOTTLE LIGHT 


The constricted opening means satisfactory 
burning winter or summer. 


ROOT’S ROLLED CANDLES 


are made by anew process that means longer 
burning and greater strength. — 





SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


workers in beeswax for 83 years 
MEDINA, OHIO 




















Traditional 


Dhltgbitg 


For nearly 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have 
served faithfully the clergy and reli- 
gious of America... building a rep- 
utation for integrity that time and 
chance have never shaken. 


Science and supervision have 
played a part in insuring purity of 


materials and perfection of product, 
but above all stood a tradition of 
craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 


Wills( 


aumer 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO*MONTREAL* LOS ANGELES 





